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CHAP. L 


State of the Colonies previous to the rebellion, 


there; and the cauſes which brought on 
* revolt. 


by the coloniſts as more the reſult of ap- 
prehenſion and diffidence, than a generous 


and more eſpecially the exertions of the le- 


have ever ſince been conſtrued into griev- 
ances, and ſubmitted to with reluctance : : 
B 9 the 


\HE decline of Britiſh influence in 
America may be dated from the 
repeal of the Stamp Act, 1765. 
Ever ſince that fatal period, a ſpirit of de- 
mocracy has been gaining ground in that 
country: the conceſſions made by Great 
Britain on that occaſion, were conſidered 


intention of atoning for an act of injuſtice, 
or correcting a conduct politically wrong. 
The ordinary exerciſe of the civil power, 


. with ſome account of the leading characters 


giſlature in reſtraint of their illicit commerce, 


* 


fu 
kd 
yy 


( 2 ] 
the Mutiny Act, the ſeveral Acts for Quar- 


-tering- Soldiers, for eſtabliſhing Courts of 


Admiralty, for appointing Commiſſioners 


of the Cuſtoms, for ſuſpending the legiſla- 


tion of New Vork, &c. were all of them in 
their turns pronounced to be oppreſſive, ar- 
bitrary, and unconſtitutional; even the 
power of the King over his own vacant 


lands, has been called in queſtion, and 


efforts more than once made to prevent any 
change or alteration in the mode of grant- 
ing them: the old ſtanding inſtructions to 
the. governors, reſpecting the paſſing their 
acts of aſſembly, and the practice of re- 


pealing or difallowing them at home, when 


found repugnant to the laws of England, 
have frequently been the occaſion of much 
murmuring. One of the provinces, ſince 
the repeal of the Stamp Act, choſe to re- 
main for ſeveral years without courts of 
juſtice, becauſe, upon the expiration of the 
Court t Act, the governor refuſed his aſſent 


to a new one, giving power to attach the 
effects of non-reſidents; a power not known 


to the law of England, and which had been 
often abuſed in America. Mobbing, a 
practice formerly very "tte known, from 
the countenance it received during the ſtrug- 
gles of 1764, became a favourite meaſure, 

and, 


. 37 J. 


and; where the laws, were deficient, often 
ſupplied their place. In a. word, this un 
fortunate, 'ill-judgrd repeal, almoſt inftan- 
tanequſly, produced, the, effect which every, 
ſenſible, moderate, man in America dreaded ; | 
the; laws were. diſregarded, the governors, 
little neſpeRed, and the mother-country, con- 
ſidered. as, little more than a ſiſter N in . 
liance with the colonies. | 

The Stamp Act, in its. whole extent, up 
muſt be confeſſed, was a burden the ſhoulders 
of the colonies were. not equal, tg ;. beſides, 
the amount of the taxy— which muſt have 
been enormous, in a country where almoſt 
every man has two or three law-ſuits © on his, 
hands at the ſame. time—the duty was di 
rected to be paid in ſpecie ; and this it Was 
utterly impoſſible, for them to comply with, 
the whole ſolid coin in the country not being 
ſufficient to pay tha revenue of a ſingle year. 
It was on this ground tlie colonies firſt took 
their ſtand; nor did they ſhift it, till the male⸗ 
contents in England pointed out another, on 
which a partial repeal wag impracticable: 
they contended that the Act was illegal and 
unconſtitutional, and on this principle, upon 
their coming into power, it was totally re- 
pealed ; which was not. only an. injudicious, 


but an unneceſſary mexſure e; fax it was not ſo 
| mus 


141 
much the Act itſelf that the colonies wiſhed 
for relief againſt, as the burden it brought 
with it, eſpecially the heavy tax on law-ſuits: 
had this been taken off, there is reaſon to be- 
lieve that the Americans would have been 
ſatisfied ; and the reſt of the taxes remain- 
ing, the- power of parliament would not 
have been queſtioned. But the then ad- 
alien, conſidered the Act as the pro- 
duction of their predeceſſors and rivals, 
and treated it accordingly. It was not 
however without oppoſition that the re- 
peal took place; on the contrary, there 
was a moſt reſpectable minority in both 
houſes of parliament ; in the houſe of lords 
the numbers were nearly equal. Neither did 
the. meaſure meet with a much better re- 
ception out of doors ; that a king of Eng- 
land, qua, king of England, ſhould have 


7 two or three million of ſubjects not bound 


a doctrine 1 many people could not digeſt ; 


F*®pe% 


for beſides the tendency it had to encou- 


LY rage the coloniſts to look for further con- 


ceſſions, it appeared to them repugnant to 
the principles of the revolution; before 
which ſome of the ſovereigns had more than 
once diſcovered a ſtrong deſire of conduct - 


i ing colony affairs without the interference 
| of 


TS ] 
of parliament. For this reaſon, as well as. 
to ſave appearances in the provinces, in the 
ſame ſeſſions an Act was paſſed, declaratory 
of the power of parliament over all his 
Majeſty's ſubjects; to which the people of 
America gave the name of the Parliament's 
Proteſt, and, as it brought no new burden 
upon them, diſregarded it ; a proof that a 
partial repeal of the Stamp Act would have 
contented them. 
We appears, however, that though Great 

Britain, in the hour of domeſtic diſſenſion, 
had thus reluctantly receded from the ex- 
erciſe of a power, never before called in 
queſtion, yet ſhe ſtill kept her eye on the 
ſupremacy, which ſhe wiſhed to ſupport; 
for in the year 1767, the miniſtry of 1765 
being then removed, although the conceſ- 
ſions already made had conſiderably weakened 
her claim, and paved the way to future re- 
ſiſtance, the Britiſh parliament paſſed an Act 
impoſing certain duties on paper, paint, 
glaſs, and tea imported into the colonies. In 
laying this tax, adminiſtration intended to 
obviate the objections which had been made 
to the Stamp Act, and the reaſons urged 
for the repeal of it: the men who had 
carried that meaſure into execution, in the 
courſe of their reaſoning, had conſtantly 
B 3 diſtinguiſhed 


11 5 9 
diſtingufſned betwirt eternal Ard internal 
taxcs, ard Afterlttiein tlie leaders in America 
con! adopted the ſame diſtinction; the for- 
dier they admitted to be awful, the latter 

Was reprobated, by the one and the other, as 

unjuſt and unconſtitutional. This diſtinction 
Had been ſetup arid? fupported by ſome very 
reſpettable members in both 'howſes' of par- 
Hament, particularly the late Lord Chatham, 
and the preſent Lord Camden; and as duties 
laid on goods imported were admitted, and 
by themſelves ſtated to come within the de- 
ſcription of external taxes, the miniſtry re- 
Red upon the acquieſcence of the: colonies, 
Aid the ap probation of all their fellow-fub- 
jekts: ache counted* however without? their 
Hoſt; che "Marquis of Rockingham and his 
Party, who had Pointed out the conſtitutional 
mode of taxing America, were now out of 
"plate, and of courſe in oppoſition; and no 
fooner had the coloniſts diſcovered an ineli- 
natlon to oppoſe this tax alſo, than the diſ- 
tinction betwixt external and internal taxes 
"was treated with contempt both in Ameriea 
and England. The Americans contendedthat 
they were ſubſtantially the fame, differing 
only in name, and that the miniſtry, finding 
it impoſſible to compel the payment of taxes 
in the plantations by force, had had recourſe 
ERIE 0 
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to this. ſubterfyge, in order to inyeigle the 
Americans into conſent ; and this they pub- 
lickly held out as a proof, that for the re- 
peal of the Stamp Act they were indebted to 
their own importance. only. 

Nor were their friends in England more 
conſiſtent; the oppoſition now followed 
the Americans, as the Americans had fol- 
lowed them before: they inſiſted, that it 
was abſurd to ſuppoſe the coloniſts, who had 
been ſo lately exonerated from the payment 
of taxes of one kind, would quietly conſent 
to pay any other; and, that admitting the 
point of right, the meaſure Was impolitic, 
and the mother: country unable, 1 without 
conſent, to carry it into execution; that this 
conſent, in all probability, would not be 
obtained; and that therefore the beſt thing 
that the miniſtry could do, would be to 
imitate their example, and repeal this Act, as 
they had the other. 

This was enough for the provincaals : 
the experience of the Stamp Act had taught 
them to count with certainty on the con- 
currence. of the merchants, the mob, and 
the manufacturers; they now looked up 
to the countenance and. co-operation of the 
minority; ; and, having ſucceeded beyond 
their moſt ſanguine expectations in their 

. operations 
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operations againſt the Stamp AR, they re- 
ſolved upon an oppoſition to this Act alſo. 

It was in the town of Boſton (long the 
center of ſedition) where the firſt move- 
ments in oppoſition were made. Some of 
the principal men of that place took the 
lead; and, having previouſly convinced the 
people, which was not a very difficult taſk, 
that there was no real foundation for the 
diſtinction formerly taken by themſelves, 
between external and internal taxes, they 
found means to have the matter introduced 
into their aſſembly ;' where, in their ſeſſion 
of 1768, a reſolve was moved, and entered 
on the journals, that certain members ſhould 
be impowered to draw up circular letters to 
the aſſemblies of the other colonies, inviting 
and exhorting them to join a ſecond time in 
an oppoſition to the mother- country. Theſe 
letters were ſigned by their Speaker, and 
immediately conveyed to the places of their 
reſpective deſtinations. At the fame time 
letters of a ſimilar import were qrdered to 
be ſent to the Lords Rockingham, Shel- 
burne, Camden, and ſuch other noblemen 
and gentlemen as had eſpouſed their cauſe 
in England; and petitions directed to be 
preſented to King, Lords, and Commons, 
praying relief againſt a long liſt of grievances, 
eſpecially 
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eſpecially the duties impoſed on, the eom- 
modities enumerated in the A& of 1767. 
In conſequence of theſe circular letters, 
ſeveral of the other colenies alſo voted peti- 
tions. Virginia purſued a method highly 
characteriſtic of that colony: the aſſembly 
voted a petition to the King and a memorial 
to the Lords ; to the Commons they voted 
the only REMONSTRANCE which ever 
croſſed the Atlantic ocean. Some of the 
ſouthern provinces, however, took little no- 
tice of the invitation of their northern bre- 
thern, and even in one or two of the New 
England provinces it was diſregarded, till the 
miniſtry imprudently betrayed their fears, 
in enjoining the ſeveral governors to take 
ſuch ſteps as might probably prevent the mea- 
ſure from taking place, and directing them to 
ſignify to their aſſemblies, that it could not 
fail. to draw on them the diſpleaſure of the 
King, and perhaps the reſentment of the Bri- 
tiſh nation. This was an ill-judged caution, 
and produced the very effect it had been cal- 
culated to prevent; for more than one of the 
colonies, who had hitherto been filent, were 
hereby encouraged or provoked to imitate 
their petitioning neighbours. - / 
Their petitions were in general decent, as 
well as their letters ; the truth, however, was 


ſometimes 
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ſometimes ſuppreſſed, and much falſhood 
ſubſtituted in its ſtead; of which a ſtrik- 
ing inſtance appears in the petition of the 
council and aſſembly of Virginia to the King, 

and a ſtill ſtronger one in their anſwer to the 
aſſembly of Maſſachuſet's Bay. In the former, 
* they pray the King to protect them in the 
« enjoyment of their ancient and ineſtimable 
« right of being governed by ſuch laws, 
« * reſpecting their internal polity and taxa- 
* tion, as are derived from their own con- 
« ſent and his approbation ; 4 right which 
« they bave ever enjoyed.” In the latter, 
they ſay, that till the preſent reign, the par- 
liament of England had never aſſumed the 
power of levying taxes on America for the 
purpoſe: of raiſing a revenue. Both theſe 
aſſertions, were equally untrue, as will ap- 
pear hereafter. On this ground, however, 
the coloniſts thought proper to xeſt, their 
oppoſition to the Tea Act, and in all their 
aſſemblies, public and . private, treated the 
miniſtry and parliament as ; the friends and 
favourers of deſpotiſm, and the enemies of 
America. 

The King had early bh of theſe 
meaſures (indeed the minority, as the cer- 
tain means, of bringing them on, had fore- 
told them); and conſidering them as ſub- 


verſtve 
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verſive of good government, and deſtructive 
of that ſubordination which had hitherto 
connected the colonies with the mother- 
country, he ſignified his diſpleaſure, and 
gave the firſt inſtance, in the preſent reign, 
of the exertion of the royal prerogative, in 
ſending orders to diſſolve the aſſembly of 
Maſſachuſet's Bay. This mark of royal cor- 
rection was not however offered without 
reluctance, nor was it to be carried into 
execution, unleſs this wayward. race ſhould 
refuſe to reſcind the reſolve on which. their 
circular letter was founded. | 

The order bore date the 11 th of Fe- 
bruary, but the inſtruction did. not arrive 
till the month of June following. In the 
interim, the malecontents of Boſton were 
indefatigable; in the beginning of May * 
ſet on foot ſubſcriptions for the purpoſe of 
ſupporting a non- importation agreement 
from Great Britain; but this meaſure at 
that time miſcarried, the merchants of the 
other colonies refuſing to join in it. Very 
ſoon after this, regular ſeizure was made of 
a ſloop belonging to Mr. John Hancock, 
whom we ſhall. have occaſion to mention 
hereafter. The officers who made the ſeizure 
were the. collector and comptroller of the 
port; who having reaſon to apprehend: a 
reſcue, 
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reſcue, prudently called to their aſſiſtance a 
party of marines from on board the Rom- 
ney man of war, then in the harbour. The 
veſſel was notwithſtanding carried off by a 
numerous and outrageous mob, who at- 
tacked the officers, beat and abuſed. them 
moſt cruelly, and in the night broke all 
their windows, ſeized on the cuſtom-houſe 
boat, carried her off; in triumph and burnt 
her. The commiſſioners of the cuſtoms, 
who had been long looked upon with a ma- 
lignant eye, apprehenſive of the ſame treat- 
ment, took refuge till midnight in the 
houſes of their friends, and afterwards on 
board the Romney; from thence, for fur- 
ther ſecurity, they removed themſelves and 
families to the caſtle. From this place 
they made ſeveral applications to the go- 
vernor and council for protection; but re- 
ceived no anſwer till the 2gth of July fol- 
lowing, when the council, to whom the 
matter had been referred by the governor, 
thought proper to make a reply, in which 
they inform him, that the diſorders which 
« had happened, were occaſioned by the 
violent and unprecedented manner in 
** which the ſeizure had been made by the 
« officers of the cuſtoms.” This was a piti- 
ful evaſion: every body knows that an of- 

ficer 
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ficer may, or may not, call aſſiſtance on ſuch 


occaſions, without regard to precedent ; and 
that in the nature of things it is impoſſible 
to uſe violence where no reſiſtance is made, 
which it abſolutely pre- ſuppoſes: for this 
reaſon, the ringleaders, who were the pro- 
moters of this daring and moſt unjuſtifiable 
riot, found it neceſſary to call in the aſſiſt- 
ance of no fewer than thirteen affidavit- 
men; a never- failing expedient, and the 
ſtrongeſt preſumption of guilt, in that 
country. 
Mean time the bickerings between the 
governor and the aſſembly continued. The 
election of the members of council lying 
with the houſe of burgeſſes, all the officers 
of the crown, and every perſon ſuſpected 
of moderation, had been left out of the 
nomination, and their places filled by the 
moſt factious zealots of the province; ſo 
that it was not to be wondered at, that the 
governor ſhould meet with ſo much diffi- 
culty in procuring an anſwer to the me- 
morial of the commiſſioners. Indeed it is 
difficult to ſay which houſe was moſt re- 
fractory; murmurings, evaſions, diſcon- 
tent, and delays, prevailed equally in each 
of them, and both were ill-prepared to 
encounter, with temper and moderation, 
| the 
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| the trying teſt, which, on the 21ſt of June 
1768, Governor Barnard put them to. 
The inſtructions for diſſolving the aſſembly 
were now arrived, and on this day: the 
following A was laid before the 
N 58 | 


t gives great coricern to his Maj eſty, 
to find that the ſame moderation, which 
appeared by your letter to have been 
adopted at the beginning of the afſem- 
e bly, had not continued; and that, in- 
« ftead of that ſpirit of prudence, and re- 
« ſpect for the conſtitution, which ſeemed . 
«at. that time to influence the conduct of 
© x large majority of the members, 'a thin 
« houſe, at the end of the ſeſſion, ſhould 
Rave preſumed to revert to and reſolve 
% upon a meaſure of ſo inflammatory a 
nature as that of writing to the ather 
e colonies on the ſubject of their intend- 
& ed repreſentation againſt ſome late Acts 
6 of parliament. His Majeſty conſiders 
« this ſtep as evidently tending to create 
% unwarrantable combinations ;- to ' excite 
* ar; unjuſtifiable oppoſition to the conſti- 
« tational authority of parliament; and to 
ce revive thoſe unhappy diviſions and diſtrac- 
tions, which have operated fo powerfully 


Lc to 
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to the prejudice of Great Britain and 


«© her colonies. It is the King's pleaſure, 


«that ſo ſoon as the general court is again 


«7 aſſembled, at the time preſcribed by the 
« charter, you ſhould require of the houſe 


« of repreſentatives, in his Majeſty's name, 


to reſcind the reſolution which gave birth 
« to the circular letter from the Speaker, 


* and to declare their diſapprobation of, 


and diſſent to, that raſh and haſty pro- 


„ ceeding.” 


The requiſition concludes with a direc- 


tion to the Governor, immediately to diſ- 


ſolve the aſſembly, if they ſhould refuſe to 


comply with this his Majeſty's reaſonable 
expectation. 


\ Whitehall, - HILLSBOROUGH. 
pr. 22, 1768. F 


Whatever effect a ſpirited requiſition 


might have produced at another time, in the 
humour the province and aſſembly were 


now in, little good could be expected from 


the medley of which this was made up; the 


contraſt drawn between the conduct of the 


full houſe in the beginning, and that of the 
thin houſe at the end of the ſeſſion, was too 


thin an artifice not to be ſeen through 


by people leſs clear- fighted than the men 
of Maſſachuſet's Bay. This mancuvre, like 


10 many 


n 
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many others adopted by adminiſtration, was 
imputed to timidity, and became its own 


antidote ; inſtead of complying with the 
requiſition of his Majeſty, . the affembly 


inſtantly ſet about their own juſtification, 


They drew. up a letter to Lord Hillfbo- 


rough, in which they impute their diſ- 


grace to the miſrepreſentations and male- 
volence of their governor ; againſt whoſe 
unjuſt accuſations they ſay they have more 
than once been obliged to enter their caveat 
with the miniſters of the crown. They laid 
before his lordſhip. a hiſtory of the pre- 
ceding ſeſſion, as far as it related to the cir- 
cular letter; in which they ſay That after 
« their petition to the King, and their let- 
« ters to divers of his miniſters, were finiſh- 

«ed, a motion was regularly made, on 
re the 21ſt day of January, which was the 


40 middle of the ſeſſion, and à reſolution 


« was then taken to appoint a time to 
* conſider of the expediency of writing to 
« the aſſemblies of the other colonies on 
this continent, with reſpett to the im- 
* portance of their joining them in peti- 
*« tioning at this time. Accordingly, on the 
« day aſſigned, there being 82 members 
«« preſent (a number always allowed to make 
„a full houſe) the * was debated; 


cc and 
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« and a motion made, — That letters be 
« wrote to the other colonies; acquainting 


« them; that the houſe had taken into con- 


« fideration the [difficulties to which they 
e are and muſt be reduced by the operation 
of the late acts of parliament, for levy- 
ing duties and taxes on the colonies, and 
have reſolved on an humble, dutiful, and 
“loyal petition to his Majeſty for redreſs; 
« and alſo upon proper repreſentations to 
« his miniſters on the ſubje&t ; and to de- 
te fire that they would ſeverally take ſuch 
* conſtitutional meaſures thereon as they 
* ſhould think proper :—and the queſtion 
upon the motion, paſſed in the negative. 
„On Thurſday the 4th of February, it 
«© was moved in the houſe, That the fore- 
* going queſtion be re-conſidered, ſo far 
* as to leave it at large ;—and, conforma- 
ce ble to a ſtanding rule. of the houſe, 
That no vote or order be re-conſidered at 
* any time, unleſs the houſe be as full as 
* when ſuch vote or order was paſſed 
te the number in the houſe was called for; 
e and it appearing that eighty-two mem- 
bers were preſent, the queſtion was put, 
and paſſed in the affirmative by a large 
majority: and by an immediately ſubſe- 
* quent reſolve, the firſt vote was ordered 
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© to be eraſed. The ſame day the reſolution 
ce which gave birth to the circular letter took 
« place.” 

The plain Engliſh of all this, is no more 
than that on the 21ſt of January, many 
of the moderate members being preſent, the 
motion for the circular letter was reject- 
ed, probably by a ſmall majority ; but, that 
afterwards, in the abſence of ſome of theſe 
members, the faction, having called in 
the aſſiſtance of ſome of their diſſatisfied 
friends, on the 4th of February renewed 
the motion, and ſucceeded in having it, as 
they expreſs it, left at large. Their pro- 
poſing and carrying the main queſtion im- 
mediately, puts this conjecture beyond a 
doubt. 

Having compleated the hiſtory of the 
circular letter, and their ſtrictures on Go- 
vernor Barnard, the aſſembly conclude their 
letter to the ſecretary of ſtate, with afſign- 
ing their reaſons for declining to comply 
with his Majeſty's requiſition. They ſay, 
that ſuch a requiſition from the throne, to 
the Britiſh houſe of commons, has been 
very unuſual : perhaps there has been no 
ſuch precedent ſince the revolution. They 
inſiſt, that as it is the birth- right of the 
ſubject to petition for redreſs of grievances, 
| It 
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it cannot be criminal to communicate, on 
ſuch occaſions, with fellow-ſufferers ; and 
aſſure his lordſhip, that the letter which had 
given ſo much offence, was the ſtrongeſt 
proof of the prudence and moderation of 
their predeceſſors, as it was perfectly con- 
ſiſtent with the conſtitution, and had à na- 
tural tendency to compoſe the minds of his Ma- 

Jeſty's ſubjetts of that and his other colonies. 
This letter, though it bears date June 
zoth, had been in preparation for ſeveral 
days ; during which time the houſe received 
a meſſage from the governor, deſiring them 
to come to ſome reſolution on the ſubject 
of his Majeſty's requiſition ; in anſwer to 
which, they requeſted him to grant them 
a receſs, that they might conſult their con- 
ſtituents on a matter of ſo much import- 
ance. This having been refuſed, on the 
zoth, the houſe preſented a very long ad- 
dreſs to the governor, in which much of what 
they had written to the ſecretary of ſtate was 
repeated, particularly, that the petition of 
* the late dutiful and loyal houſe, and their 
* other very loyal and orderly applications, 
* had had the moſt deſirable tendencies and 
« effects, to keep men's minds in eaſe and 
quiet. They alſo take the liberty to tell 
their governor, that they regard him as the 
| C's repre» 
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repreſentative of the greateſt monarch on 
earth ; and that at all times they have, fo 
far as was conſiſtent with the preſervation 
of life, liberty, and property, been moſt 
ready and willing to treat him with all the 
reſpect juſtly due to his high rank and 
ſtation : but that they are conſtrained to 
ſay, that they are diſagreeably convinced, 
that he entertains not that parental regard 
for the welfare of the good people of the 
province, which he has ſometimes been 
pleaſed to profeſs, and which they have at 
all times an irrefragable right to expect 
from their governor :—and conclude, with 
repreſenting to him, that the revenue Acts 
and meaſures (meaning the commiſſioners 
of the cuſtoms) are deemed an inſupportable 
burthen, with a very few exceptions, by all 
the frecholders and inhabitants of the juriſ- 
diction ; and that they had voted, not to 
reſcind the reſolve of the laſt houſe; the 
diviſion on the queſtion being 92 to 17. In 
all which, they ſay, they have been actuated 
by a conſcientious, and finally a clear and 
determined ſenſe of duty to God, to their 
King, their country, and to their lateſt 
poſterity; and they moſt ardently wiſh, and 
humbly pray, that in his future conduct he 
00 be influenced by the ſame principles. 

| | Thus, 
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Thus, in little more than five months, 
this circular letter had been the ſubject of de- 
bate no leſs than three times : in January the 
motion for it miſcarried ; in February, by a 
piece of management 1t ſucceeded, and now, 
in June, the faction triumphed in a majo- 

rity of more than five to one. To account 
for this diſparity, it is neceſſary to inform 
the reader, that by the laws of the colony, 
the elections for members of aſſembly are 
annual; and that on the election which had 
taken place ſome time in the preceding ſpring, 
the malecontents had exerted themſelves with 
ſo much activity and ſucceſs, that very few 
moderate men were returned members, 
Nothing was now left for Governor Bar- 
nard, but to comply with his inſtruction; 
accordingly, on the thirtieth of June, after 
receiving the anſwer of the houſe, he pro- 
rogued them to the third day of Auguſt, 
and next day diſſolved them by proclama- 
tion. 

The flames, which with difficulty had hi- 
therto been kept under, now burſt forth, 
and raged far and near : the laſt moſt in- 
flammatory addreſs to the governor, con- 
tributed much to the rapidity of their pro- 
greſs. Fanueil Hall, the pandemonium of 
the place, was crouded from morning to 

C 3 night; 
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night ; the governor was vilified, and tra- 
duced, both in and out of writing, as a 
ſecond Iſcariot; every circumſtance, the 


moſt indifferent, was eagerly laid hold of 


by the leaders, and worked up into an into- 
lerable grievance. The man of war had 
preſſed ſome of their ſailors, contrary to an 
obſolete act of parliament, made in the in- 
fancy of the colonies, for the encouragement 
of trade to America, and long forgotten ; 
the inhabitants, under the pretence of pre- 
venting the tumults that might be appre- 
hended from ſo dangerous a violation of 
the laws, immediately flew to Fanueil Hall, 
and drew up a petition, praying the go- 
vernor to interpoſe his authority to prevent 
ſuch alarming outrages. The truth is, the 
governor well knew that the Act intended 
protection to the ſailors of ſuch ſhips only 
as were employed in the trade 70 the colonies, 
and that even with reſpect to them it had 
been long in diſuſe — he therefore refuſed to 
interfere; and this was held out to the po- 
pulace as a grievance of the firſt magnitude. 
It would be endleſs to enumerate the arts 
made uſe of to poiſon and inflame, under 
colour of compoſing and quieting the minds 
of the people. 

When the tumults, occaſioned by the 
| diſſolution 
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diſſolution of the aſſembly, had a little ſub- 
ſided, the ſelect men of Boſton aſſembled in 
ſolemn ſtate in the Town Houſe, with the 
pretended purpoſe of quieting the commo- 
tions which themſelves had brought on: 
here they drew up a petition to the governor 
(well knowing that it would not be regard- 
ed) praying him to call an aſſembly, that the 
popular turbulence might be quieted, by 
their confidence in their own legiſlature. 
This manceuvre having ſucceeded as they 
wiſhed, the next ſtep they took —ſtill with 
the view of compoſing men's minds—was 
to ſummon a convention of deputies from 
the different townſhips of the province; 
for which purpoſe another circular letter, 
conceived in all the hypocritical cant of 
1650, was drawn up, and publiſhed in the 
news-papers ; the deputics were appointed 
to meet in Boſton on the 22d of September. 
In the interim, that no time might be loſt, 
the chiefs ſet on foot another non-1mporta- 
tion agreement, and diſpatched expreſſes to 
the other colonies, once more inviting them 
to follow their example, 

On the day appointed, the provincial con- 
vention met at Boſton, and prepared a pe- 
tition to his Majeſty; in which they profeſs 
themſelves his very beſt ſubjects, and declare 

C 4 that 
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that they ever have admitted, and ſtill do 
admit, the ſuperintending authority of par- 
liament in all caſes, that can conſiſt with 
the fundamental rights of nature, and the 
conſtitution, (by the bye, this was admit- 
ting very little): but that the ſaid parlia- 
ment had lately paſſed ſundry Acts for the 
ſole purpoſe of raiſing a revenue in Ame- 
rica; which they conceive to be contrary to 
both ; ; inaſmuch as they were thereby de- 
prived of the honour and privilege of vo- 
luntarily contributing their 'aid in ſupport 
of his government and authority amongſt 
themſelves 5 and in defence of his rights and 
territories in America in general ; but not 
a word is ſaid of his rights and territories 
any where elſe, nor of the enormous expence 
of blood and treaſu re, which theſe ſame 
American rights and territories had but very 
lately required for their defence, over and 
above their own boaſted voluntary contribu- 
tions. They conclude, that if the parlia- 
ment ſhall continue to grant the property of 
their fellow - ſubjects, without conſent, they 
muſt then have only the name of liberty 
left; and pray his Majeſty's moſt gracious 

interpoſition 1 in their behalf. — 
Hitherto the other colonies ſeemed to have 
been rather ſpectators and well-wiſhers, than 
agents 
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agents and partners in the common cauſe : 
the laſt invitation, however, reſpecting a 
non-1mportation agreement, ſupported with 
all the addreſs and influence of the male- 
contents amongſt. themſelves, together with 
the repeated importunities of their brethren 
of Boſton, began to make an impreſ- 
fion ; the merchants of Philadelphia, New- 
York, and Newport, were now prevailed. 
upon to accede to the aſſociation: thoſe of 
Virgima, Maryland, and -the other pro- 
vinces of the ſouth, being moſt of them 
factors, did not think themſelves juſtifiable 
in taking a part againſt the intereſt of their 
principals ; nor did the aſſemblies of theſe. 
provinces diſcover much inclination to carry - 
things to extremities at this time: beſides, 
Virginia and Maryland, having but one ſea- 
port between them, were not in a condition 
to ſupply themſelves conveniently through 
the channel of ſmuggling ; and the want of 
tea, was a circumſtance of all others the 
leaſt to be diſpenſed with in that country. 
To fave appearances, however, they voted 
againſt the importation of the interdicted 
commodities ; but at the fame time admitted 

them as before, without difficulty. 
In conſequence of the diſorders which 
had thus prevailed for a long time, two 
regiments 
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regiments embarked at Halifax, and arrived 
at Boſton in the month of October: their 


landing met with no oppoſition; but it was 


not poſſible to prevail upon the inhabitants 
to provide quarters for them: the governor 
was therefore obliged to make uſe of the 
public buildings for their accommodation, 
and amongſt others, Fanueil Hall, where 
the town- meetings were held, was igno- 
miniouſly transformed into barracks for 
common ſoldiers. No ſooner had the troops 
taken poſſeſſion of their new quarters, than 
the inhabitants conceived the deſign of pro- 


voking them to the commiſſion of ſome act 


of violence, or other outrage, that they 


might have a pretext for inſiſting on their 


removal. This the officers were early ap- 
prized of, and took their meaſures accord- 
ingly : — the ſtricteſt orders were given, 
and repeated to the troops, not to moleſt 
or quarrel with the people; and ſuch 
was the diſcipline and order, that pre- 
vailed amongſt them, that it was not before 
the 5th of March, more than five months 
after their arrival, that the townſmen could 
accompliſh their purpoſe. The ſoldiers had 
withſtood every provocation that the moſt 
inſultmg and opprobrious language, ſuch 
as being conſtantly called by the name of 

bloody 
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bloody backs, could give; it was therefore re- 
ſolved to aſſail them on another quarter. 
Accordingly, that day, at 9g o'clock at night, 
the alarm-bells were rung, as in caſe of fire; 
which was ſaid to be in King-ſtreet, and the 
people thereby led thither ; where, inſtead 
of a fire, they found a mob, who had been 
braving two companies at the gate of their 
barrack, and were threatening with' death 
the centinel poſted at the Cuſtom Houſe, 
which was cloſe by. The centinel was forced 
to retreat, and call for aid; which brought 
Captain Preſton, with a party from the main 
guard, to his relief: that officer (exerted 
every practicable endeavour to prevent miſ- 
chief; notwithſtanding which, the rioters, 
by blows, and every other aggravation, drew 
upon themſelves the fire of ſeveral of the 
ſoldiers, by which five or ſix perſons were 
unfortunately killed, and ſeveral wounded. 
In conſequence of this, both regiments were 
removed to the caſtle ; and a long narrative 
of the affair, ſupported, as uſual, by affida- 


vits, was made out and publiſhed by the 


ring-leaders, in which the ſoldiers were 
ſworn to be the aggreſſors, having fired with- 
out ſufficient provocation. Captain Preſton 
was afterwards tried for murder, and acquit- 
ted for want of ſufficient proof of the fact; 


or 
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or moſt probably becauſe the leaders, from a 
ſenſe of their own demerits, were diſpoſed to 
favour him; otherwiſe it is hardly poſſible 


that he could have eſcaped for want of evi- 
dence in ſuch a place as Boſton. 


1769. The non- importation aſſociation 


took place the iſt of January, and, ſome 
few articles of neceſſity excepted, compre- 


hended all the commodities uſually im- 
ported from Great Britain; it was to con- 
tinue in force for one year certain; ang 
with reſpect to paper, paint, glaſs, and tea, 
till the duty an theſe commodities ſhould be 
taken off. In Philadelphia, and all the pro- 
vinces to the northward of it, the aſſociators 
held regular meetings, appointed commit- 
tees, and in every reſpect proceeded as if 
they had been acting under all the authority 
of the conſtitution ; and ſo far were they 
from meeting with any obſtruction from the 
magiſtrates, that they were conſidered by 
them as their friends and well-wiſhers, the 
few that might be otherwiſe diſpoſed not 
daring to avow their principles, Still, how- 
ever, the merchants of the ſouthern colonies 
were lukewarm ; for though, in compliance 
with the reſolves and recommendations of 
the aſſemblies, they had found it expedient 
to 0 put on the appearance of acceding to the 

aſſociation, 
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aſſociation, yet nothing was further from 
their intentions than a punctual obſervance 
of it ; nor does 1t appear that the people at 
large were very ſolicitous about the matter 
inſomuch that the prohibited commodities 
continued here to be imported and vended in 
pretty much the ſame quantitiegas before. 

The caſe was far otherwiſe in the north ; 
where ſome of the principal merchants, who 
had refuſed to ſign the aſſociation, thinking 
themſelves at liberty to continue their im- 
portations as formerly, had ordered conſi- 
derable quantities of merchandize for the 
ſales of the year 1769; theſe arriving af- 
ter the firſt day of January, were inſtantly 
ſeized and ſecured by the committees, and 
in one or two inſtances, the conſignees were 
compelled to ſend them back to England. 
This was done in virtue of an ex poſt facto 
regulation, of which the parties complained 
moſt loudly ; but the laws were now ſilenced, 
and they were forced to ſubmit. 

Mean time, the merchants of Boſton, 
New-York, and Philadelphia, who had been 
long in the practice of introducing clan- 
deſtinely many of the commodities uſually 
imported from Great Britain, ſet about 
concerting meaſures for extending their il- 
licit commerce to the ſeveral other articles 

com- 
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comprehended in the aſſociation, and with 
ſo much ſucceſs, that they were ſoon in a 
ſituation not only to | ſupply their own 
markets, but alſo to ſpare conſiderable 
| quantities to their neighbours ; and' ſome 
| things upon better terms than they could 
| have been purchaſed on in England; the 
article of tea particularly : hitherto that 

commodity had been ſubject to the pay- 
ment of -a duty of one ſhilling per pound 
on exportation from England, which, with 
freight, commiſſion, inſurance, and the ne- 
ceſſary profit of the importer, occaſioned 
an advance to the conſumer of low-priced 
teas, of at leaſt forty per cent. and was 
all ſaved by ordering them from France or 
Holland, by the way of the Weſt Indies. 
This had long been a beneficial branch of 
commerce, which the people of the northern 
colonies had in a manner monopolized ; 
they had either agents or partners ſettled 
in St. Euſtatia, and other iſlands in the 
Weſt Indies, for the purpoſe of carrying it 
on to greater advantage. It was on this ac- 
count that the act of parliament for eſta- 
bliſhing the Board of Cuſtoms, had always 
occupied the ſecond place in the catalogue 
of their grievances ; it may even be queſtion- 
ed whether the revenue. Acts themſelves 
es were 
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were not leſs exceptionable at Boſton than 
the commiſſioners of the cuſtoms, and the 
King's cruizers; and it is beyond a doubt, 
that their readineſs at all times to join in a 
non-importation agreement, proceeded from 
the advantage the traders there had over 
thoſe of the ſouth, in their experience and 
knowledge of ſmuggling, and the conve- 
niency of carrying it on, - 

This ſummer the aſſembly of Maſſa- 
chuſet's Bay met at Boſton as uſual; and 
the firſt ſtep they took was to preſent an ad- 
dreſs to the governor, aſſerting, that the 
having ſhips of war in the harbour, and 
troops in the town, was inconſiſtent with 
their dignity and freedom, and deſiring him 
to remove both during their ſeſſion; at 
the ſame time entering on their journals, 
ſeveral reſolves to the ſame effect. The 
governor in his anſwer having diſclaimed 
all authority over the ſhips and troops, 


the aſſembly in their reply tell him, that 


ſending a military force there 'to enforce 
the execution of the laws, 1s inconſiſtent 
with the nature of government, and the 
ſpirit of a free conſtitution ; and that theſe 
laws could not be their laws, as the people 
muſt conſent to them before they can be 


'obliged in conſcience to obey them. Dur- 


ing 
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ing this ſeſſion, they carried their pretenſions 
a ſtep further than they had hitherto ven- 
tured on; they voted, that all treaſons, miſ- 
priſions of treaſon, felonies, and other crimes 
committed in the province, were of right 
cognizable there only; and that the ſeizing 
any perſon ſuſpected of any ſuch crime, 
and ſending him to be tried beyond ſeas, 
was highly derogatory of the rights of Bri- 
tiſh ſubjects. An act of parliament paſſed 
in the reign of Henry VIII, long before the 
ſettlement of the colonies, and conſequently 
as binding upon them as the ſtatute of 
Wills, or any other ſtatute enacted before 
their eſtabliſhment, was the occaſion of this 
reſolve ;—the Act gives juriſdiction to the 
courts of law, in caſes of treaſon committed 
out of the realm, and about this time had 
been held out in Zerrorem to the Ameri- 
cans. Thus we ſee them at one time ſetting 
up the acts of the Engliſh parliament, and 
rejecting them at another, as it ſuited 
their purpoſe. A year had not elapſed ſince 
the town of Boſton preſented a petition to 
the governor, becauſe the captain of one of 
the King's ſhips had preſſed ſome of their 
| failors, contrary to an act of parliament 
made in the reign of Queen Anne; this they 
ſtiled a daring outrage, and a dangerous 
infraction 
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infraction of law; and yet the practice of 
preſſing ſeamen. belonging to the veſſels of 
the country had never been queſtioned be- 
fore, and was as common in Caelapeak Bay 
as in the river Thames. 

1770. This ſummer Lieutenant Gover- 
nor Hutchinſon, in the abſence of Governor 
Barnard, held the aſſembly of Maſſachuſet's 
Bay at Cambridge, about five miles from 
Boſton : this was done in hopes of avoiding 
a repetition of the remonſtrances againſt the 
ſhips of war and the troops. But no ſooner 
were the two houſes aflembled, than they 
voted the meaſure highly inconvenient and 
diſtrefling, proteſting againſt it as an in- 
fringement of their chartered rights, and 
praying the governor to prorogue them to 
Boſton. 

In the courſe of this year, the parlia- 
ment repealed ſo much of the Act of 1767, 
as reſpected the produce and manufac- 
tures of Great Britain; thus the duties on 
paper, paint, and glaſs, ceaſed, but tea not 
coming within this deſcription, continued 
ſubject to the payment of three pence per 
pound as before. This meaſure produced 
no other effect in the provinces, than con- 
firming the leaders in their oppoſition, and 


encouraging them to perſevere; accordingly, 
D the 
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the committees continued, in the northern 
colonies at leaft, to examine the cargoes of 
all veſſels arriving from Great Britain ; and 
regular votes and reſolutions of cenſure 
were paſſed upon all ſuch as refuſed to con- 
cur in their unlawful aſſociations; their 
names were publiſhed in the news-papers, 
as enemies to their country: and the man- 
dates and decrees of theſe tribunals, met 
with a reſpect and obedience denied to the 
laws of the country. 
In this ſtate things remained during this 
and the two following years, during which 
time mobs and riots prevailed, as uſual, at 
Boſton, and tumultuous meetings of the 
people were frequent in all the cities and 
towns of the north, where they were ha- 
rangued by the moſt violent and factious 
demagogues of the country. At the fame 
time a profuſion of paragraphs, pam- 
phlets, and other periodical publications, 
replete with falſehood and miſrepreſentation, 
employed every pen and preſs on the conti- 
nent: in this work they were conſiderably 
indebted to the exertions of their friends in 
England, particularly to thoſe of an agent 
of their own country, Dr. Franklin ; who, 
whilſt himſelf pocketed the profits of a 


very lucrative place under the crown, and 
his 
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his ſon held one of the beſt governments 
on. the continent, was privately occupied 
in ſpiriting up his countrymen againſt 
the meaſures of adminiſtration. Having, 
by means which he did not incline to 
diſcloſe, laid his hands on ſome confiden- 
tial. letters from the governor of Maſſa- 
chuſet's Bay to a gentleman in office in 
London, he meanly tranſmitted them to 
Boſton, that the malecontents of the place 
might reſort to them in the courſe of their 
altercations with their governor; and it was 
not long before an opportunity offered of 
making the intended uſe of them. The go- 
vernor, aſtoniſhed at finding himſelf con- 
fronted with his own original letters, con- 
cluded himſelf betrayed by his friend, and 
wrote to him accordingly ; before the ar- 
rival of the letter, he was dead; the letter 
of courſe fell into the hands of the execu- 
tor, who was his brother: he was as much 
ſurprized as the governor; for the very let- 
ters referred to had been found by him- 
ſelf amongſt the papers left by the deceaſed, 
and, as he was conſcious of his own inno- 
cence, he loſt no time in vindicating his bro- 
ther's and his own honour. He publiſhed an 
account of the whole matter in the news- 
papers; concluding, that the letters in 
| D 2 queſtion 
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queſtion had been ſtolen out of his poſ- 
ſeſſion, and that only one gentleman, as 
far as he knew, ſince the death of his bro- 
ther, had had acceſs to his papers. This 
occaſioned a kind of paper war between 
the executor, and a gentleman of Boſton, 
who it ſeems was the perſon all uded to, and 


in the end brought on a duel, which was 


very near proving fatal to one of the com- 
batants. 

Some days after this had * ned, the 
real author of the miſchief diſclofed him- 
ſelf; confeſſed his agency throughout, and 


_ juſtified himſelf, as the ſervant of the pro- 


vince : he was alſo the ſervant of 'the crown; 
but a man cannot ſerve two maſters. In 


any other country, however, his conduct 


would have been ſeverely puniſhed; the 
juſtice of England was ſatisfied with his 
removal from the office of poſt-maſter of 
America. 

Two men of the name of Adams were 
amongſt the moſt active, as perſonal in- 
cendiaries : ſhrewd, enterprizing, and myſ- 
terious, with ſtrong natural parts, and 
ſome education, by their addreſs and ma- 
nagement, they had acquired an uncom- 
mon degree of influence over the people 
of New England. Samuel Adams, the 

moſt 
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moſt plauſible of the two, before he arrived 
at the height of his delinquency, had been 
a collector of taxes, and had abuſed his 
truſt, by embezzling and diſſipating conſi- 
derable ſums of the public money. They 
were both ſtrongly attached to, and fol- 
lowed the fortunes of John Hancock, a 
merchant of eminence in the town of Boſton. 
Hancock was a man of little education, 
and leſs underſtanding ; but having laviſhed 
away a conſiderable fortune, the fruits of 
his illicit trade, in feaſts and public enter- 
tainments, had long been extremely popu- 
lar in Maſſachuſet's and the neighbouring 
provinces; where all his influence was now 
exerted to poiſon the minds of the people, 
and excite them to ſedition and revolt. 
Amongſt the ſeditious, and at the head 
of the moſt factious, there had wandered 
to America a reſtleſs ſpirit, well known in 
Europe, and likely to be more ſo, from the 
active part he has taken — Charles Lee, 3 
major on half-pay, with the rank of lieu 
tenant-colonel in our ſervice; he was the ſon 
of a colonel of that name, who once had 
the 44th regiment. He had ſerved all the 
laſt war in America and Portugal, where 
he diſtinguiſhed himſelf on ſeveral occaſions. 
This gentleman, born to an eaſy fortune, 
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with great natural talents, improved bya good 


and liberal education, after cruſadingthrough 
moſt parts of the globe, with a reſtleſs diſ- 


poſition, and a ſpirit of chivalry not to 


be equalled now-a-days, turned out upon 
this occaſion, as he had done upon many 
others, a knight-errant. Stimulated by 
ambirion, a perſonal diſlike to the men in 
power, and above all, by a turbulent turn 
of mind, which from the years of early 


manhood had ſtrongly marked his cha- 


racter he entered the liſts, and ſtood fore- 


moſt amongſt the champions of what was 
called American liberty. His reputation as 


a ſoldier, joined to the great talents he poſ- 


ſeſſed, gave him weight with the principal 


people of the colonies ; whilſt his reaſonings, 
aſſiſted by his pen, ever virulent againſt ad- 
miniſtration, carried with them _ the force 
of conviction. 

Beſides theſe principal ** each 
province poſſeſſed a number of ſecondary 


or ſubaltern ones, equally factious and ſedi- 


tious; in general, the lawyers of all deno- 
minations were extremely active in pro- 


moting and encouraging a ſpirit of diſj- 


affection and diſobedience, as were all thoſe 
who owed large ſums of money, and were 
unable to pay them, But no ſet of men on 

the 
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the continent embarked with more eager- 
neſs, or perſevered with more zeal, than did 
the diſſenting clergy. Will after-ages be- 
keve, that theſe pretended diſciples of Jeſus, 
forgetting their great maſter, and that his 
errand on earth was to teach meekneſs and 
peace, could ſo far deviate from his great 
example, as publicly and openly, from 
their pulpits, to recommend the doctrine 
of reſiſtance, and diſobedience to the 
laws ? 


Availing themſelves of their influence 


over the enthuſiaſtic multitude, they were 


indefatigable, both in and out of their 
churches, in working upon their paſſions, 
and prompting them to ſedition. Wherever 
they had the aſcendancy, as in the four New 
England provinces, they ſpirited up their fa- 
natic followers to commit the moſt wanton 
and cruel acts of injuſtice and inhumanity 
on the property and perſons of all ſuch as 
were of a different perſuaſion, more eſpecial- 
ly on the clergy of the church of England, 
whom they harraſſed, inſulted, and perſe- 
cuted with unremitting rancour, till in the 
end they compelled them to abandon the 
country. The Quakers in theſe provinces 
would have ſhared the ſame fate, had it not 
been for the principle of their religion, which 
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forbids them either . to fight themſelves or 
encourage others to do ſo. 


But what contributed more than any one 


thing, or rather more than all other things 


taken together, to bring on the rebellion in 
America; was the countenance and encou- 
ragement of ſome characters who bore 
weight and influence in the mother coun- 
try. The hydra of faction, with avarice, 
ambition, and reſentment in her train, had 
begun to rear her head in both houſes of 
parhament, and with her peſtilential breath 
infected ſome of the moſt reſpectable mem- 
bers; theſe men, diſappointed in their am- 
bitious views on places, penſions, power, 
and promotions, in order to remove their 
rivals, and plant themſelves in their places, 
boldly and openly eſpouſed the cauſe of the 
colonies, repreſenting the meaſures of ad- 
miniſtration as unjuſt, impolitic, and op- 
preſſive : they were ſome of the ſame men 


Whoſe evil genius, in an evil hour, pointed 


out the total repeal of the Stamp Act; and 
though the Declaratory Act, which accom- 
panied that unfortunate meaſure, was of 
their own making, yet did it not hinder 
them from exclaiming loudly againſt the 
exerciſe of the right which themſelves had 
thereby given a ſanction to: having been 

removed 
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removed from their offices, they were now 
moving heaven and earth to be rein- 
ſtated. _ 
Thus countenanced and encouraged, the $2 
leaders in America, from Philadelphia 
northwards, were ſo ſucceſsful in their en- 
deavours to prevent the importation of tea 
from Great Britain, that in the year 1773, 
all demand for that commodity from the 
colonies ſeemed at an end; the Eaſt In- 
dia Company, who were the principal 
ſufferers, accordingly laid their caſe be- 
fore parliament, and procured an Act for 
enabling them to export it duty free: this, 
it was apprehended, would not only put 
an effectual ſtop to the clandeſtine in- 
tercourſe with Holland, but at the ſame 
time reconcile the Americans to the pay- 
ment of the three pence per pound on im- 
portation, which ſtill remained. The firſt 
of theſe effects, it muſt be granted, this 
meaſure was perfectly well calculated to 
produce; for ſuppoſing the prime coſt of 
tea to be nearly the ſame in England and in 
Holland, it is obvious, that the ſaving of 
three pence in the price of a pound was 
not an equivalent for the riſque, round- 
about carriage, and other expence attend- 
ing the contraband introduction from tlie 
latter 
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latter of theſe places; and had the people 


in America been left to themſelves, unin- 
fluenced by the arts and addreſs of their 
incendiary leaders, it is very certain they 


would have been well ſatisfied. But the 
northern and middle provinces, where the 
merchants are the firſt and moſt important 
characters, had now reduced their ſmug- 


gling trade to a ſyſtem, of which the com- 
modity in queſtion made by far the moſt 
lucrative article, inſomuch, that without 
its ſupport, it was eaſily ſeen, their whole 
fabric muſt fall to pieces; it was therefore 
reſolved by the inhabitants of the ſeveral 
ſea- port towns of theſe provinces, to coun- 
teract the operation of this act of parlia- 


ment alſo. And though the ſouthern pro- 


vinces had hitherto ſhewed themſelves in- 


different in their oppoſition to the three- 


pence duty, which they had voted a 
grievance, and though the Act in queſtion 
was manifeſtly beneficial to America, yet 
they now began to diſcover an inclination 
to concur heartily in the factious proceed- 
ings of New England. The principal peo- 
ple of the ſouth had much at ſtake, and 
had always conſidered their own numerous 
ſlaves as the ſure and obvious means of i 


keeping them in ſubjection; for this reaſon, 
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in the beginning, it was not without re- 
luctance that many of them acquieſced in 
the meaſures of the multitude : their fears 
however now began to forſake theme; they 
had ſeen the Stamp Act repealed, the du- 
ties on paper, paint, and glaſs taken off, 
and they looked upon the ſinking of a 
ſhilling in England, for the ſake of ſecuring 
three pence in America, as a further proof 
that they were groundleſs, and that little 
danger was to be apprehended, while Great 
Britain continued to make ſuch ſacrifices for 
peace. | | 
The merchants in theſe provinces, though 
in general fair traders, found their intereſt 
affected by this Act, as well as the ſmugglers 
of the northern provinces. The Eaſt India 
Company were empowered to export their 
tea themſelves, and to diſpoſe of it at pub- 
lic fale, as in London ; the conſequence 
was, that country ſhop-keepers, and other 
inferior dealers, would now be ſupplied with 
that commodity at the Company's ſales, to 
the manifeſt prejudice of the wholeſale tra- 
ders; many of whom, influenced by this 
conſideration, were now well diſpoſed to 
oppoſe the Tea Act, as having a tendency 


| to lop off one of the moſt conſiderable 


branches of their commerce, 


All 
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All places and all parties being thus 
united, it Was ſettled, That tbe led of. the 
India Gompany ſhould not be landed. For this 
purpoſę committees were appointed, with 
power to direct and ſuperintend the mea- 
ſares that might be neceſſary on the occa- 
fion ; and in the mean time the preſſes of 
the different provinces were kept conſtantly 


at work, while the ringleaders redoubled 


their exertions to prepare the people for the 
approaching event. 

The cloud, which had long been gather- 
ing, was now ready to burſt ; anarchy and 
confuſion had prevailed for near four years 


in New England; in the other provinces, 


where an appearance of government was 
{ſtill kept up, ſuch inſults had often been 
offered to the mother country, as in other 
times would have rouſed her reſentment, 


and called forth all her vengeance ; hitherto, 


however, the demagogues of America had 
met with little interruption. On the part of 
adminiſtration, tis true, both negociation 
and menaces had been tried; but theſe 
were better calculated to encourage and 
provoke, than to conciliate or intimidate, 


and were greatly over-balanced, in the 


minds of the leaders, by the certain aſ- 
ſurance 
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ſurance of being ſupported by a reſpetable 
number of their fellow- citizens, both in and 
out of parliament. It is not eaſy to ac- 


count for the long inattention of the mi- 


niſtry ; perhaps it proceeded from an opi- 
nion entertained by many, that the coloniſts 


could never be brought to act in concert, 


or to form a permanent union amongſt 
themſelves. This opinion was grounded on 
the diverſity of character which formerly 


diſtinguiſhed the different ſettlements of 
Britiſh America, and the little harmony 


that prevailed amongſt them: but the ſame 
effect is very frequently produced by dif- 


ferent cauſes; otherwiſe, tis highly pro- 


bable, an American union would never have 
taken place. 

The four New England provinces, that 
is, Maſſachuſet's Bay, New Hampſhire, 
Rhode Iſland, and Connecticut, are inha- 
bited by the deſcendants of the puritanical 
race who brought Charles the Firſt to the 
block, and aboliſhed regal government; 
they are moſt of them republican inde- 
pendants, retaining all the leyelling princi- 
ples of their anceſtors; nor has time, or 


change of climate, wrought the leaſt effect 
on the ſtubborn ſpirit, which in the paſt 


century deſolated Great Britain, and ſub- 
3 verted 
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verted her conſtitution. Whilſt they "SR 
pled in an infant ſtate, and were too feeble 
to attempt any other form of government 
than that which they received on their eſta- 
bliſhment, they barely ſubmitted to the laws, 
and were with difficulty kept under the pale 
of ſubjection; and no ſooner had an ama- 
Zing increaſe of population and wealth 
given ſtrength and vigour to their ſettle- 
ment, than they forgot the fond parent who 
had cheriſhed them, and were ready to 
lift up the hand againſt her on every oc- 
caſion. 

Penſylvania, New York, Delaware, and 
"Jerſey, are peopled by a mixture of natives, 
Dutch, Germans, and Iriſh, who are nei- 
ther ſo refraQtory as their northern neigh- 
bours, nor were they now ſo early in enter- 
ing into violent meaſures ; this was owing, 
in ſome meaſure, to the peaceable principles 
of the Quakers, who had conſiderable weight 
in ſome of theſe provinces, and maintained 
a leading influence in all public delibera- 
tions; the Europeans alſo, who are ſettled 
here, are numerous, and were not eaſily pre- 
vailed upon to take an active part in mea- 
ſures which they knew to be incompatible 
with their favourite purſuits of agriculture 
and improvement. Nature has placed theſe 
* provinces 
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provinces betwixt the extremes of -ſouth 
and north, and the diſpoſition of the inha- 
bitants correſponds with their ſituation ; it 
3s a medium between the levity and vanity 
of the one, and the ſourneſs and ſelfiſhneſs 
of the other. 

In the ſouthern colonies, the firſt claſs of 
the natives are rich, vain, and haughty ; 
the others, ignorant and idle : accuſtomed, 
both the one and the other, to ſtrut the 
lords of their own domain, and tyrannize 
over their numerous ſlaves, they look down 
with contempt on the other provinces, and 
eſpecially thoſe of New England; whoſe 
levelling principles they formerly conſidered 
as incompatible with their own ſyſtem of 
ſlavery. Virginia takes the lead here, as 
Maſlachuſet's Bay does in the north ; and 
like it, alſo, forms one of the extremes in the 
provincial character. The principal people 
of this colony are ſenſible, ſocial, and re- 
markably hoſpitable ; but withal, exceed- 
ingly vain and expenſive : their religion 1s 
that of the church' of England, with fewer 
exceptions than in any other part of the 
King's dominions ; and had Britiſh America 
been formed into an independant kingdom, 
the Virginians would have been the Tories 


or Cavaliere of the country, as the Round- 
heads 
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heads and Levellers would have been found 
m New England. Accordingly, we find the 
ſecond Charles proclaimed in Virginia be- 
fore it was known that his party had finally 
fucceeded in England ; while the province of 
Maſſachuſet's Bay was the laſt of all his 
dominions which ſubmitted to his ſove- 
reignty. But, in the dependent ſtate in 
which the colonies are placed, this diſparity 
of character diſappears, as often as it be- 
comes neceſſary to oppoſe ſuch meaſures as 
have a tendency to confirm their ſubordina- 
tion, or extend the power and influence of 
the parent ſtate: on all ſuch occaſions, the 
pride and deſpotiſm of the ſouth, zealouſly co- 
operate with the levelling republican prin- 
ciple of the north, and on the preſent occa- 
ſion have gone beyond it; for there are more 
reſpectable exceptions to the general revolt in 
the ſingle province of Maſſachuſet's Bay, than 
in all the ſouthern colonies taken together. 
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CHAP. II. 


Arrival and deſtruction of the Tea, and the 
| conſequences which followed thereon. 


N the month of November, 1773, _ 
ſhips loaded with tea, the property of 


the Eaſt India Company, arrived at Boſton ; 
next 
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next day, at a meeting of the people of that 
and the neighbouring towns, it was reſolved 
that the landing of the 'cargoes ſhould not 
only be prevented, but. that the conſignees 
ſhould be compelled to ſend them back in 
the ſame bottoms in which they were im- 
ported: this not being complied with, a 
mob aſſembled, repaired to the veſſels, and 
diſcharged their cargoes into the ſea, This 
was executed by a number of armed men, 
conſiſting of ſome of the principal people 
of the place, diſguiſed Iike ſavages, without 
any efforts of the civil magiſtrate to prevent 
the offence or puniſh the offenders. In the 
other colonies, the conſignees thought pro- 
per to re- ſhip the tea for London. 

An act of ſuch an unprecedented nature, 
committed in a civilized country, where 
the leaders had the effrontery to juſtify it 
as the act of the people, alarmed Great 
Britain, and for the firſt time rouſed her 
into attention. Indeed a general diſſatiſ- 
faction now prevailed throughout the con- 
tinent, which had more than orice broke 
out into acts of unwarrantable outrage ; 
amongſt which, and not the leaſt flagrant, 
was the ſeizing by force of arms, and burn- 
ing, the Gaſpee ſchooner, a veſſel em- 
| ployed by government as a curb on their 
E illicit 


5 , 
illicit trade. This happened at Rhode- 
Ifland, and was the firſt hoſtile fire lighted 
up in America ; happy would it have been 
for thouſands had it been the laſt ! 

As ſoon as the news of the daring out- 
rage committed at Boſton, arrived m Lon- 
don, the parliament, as a mark of reſent- 
ment, paſſed an Act for ſhutting up the 
port, till ſuch time as the province ſhould 
indemnify the Eaſt India Company, and 
bring the delinquents to juſtice. _ 

General Gage, who had preſided in the 
military department in America fince the 
peace, had come home in the ſummer of the 
year 1773, when diſturbances began to run 
high, and had laid a very juſt ſtate of the 
colonies before the miniſtry, and both houſes 
of parliament. This gentleman, from his 
long reſidence in America, had acquired a 
perfect knowledge of the people, and their 
politics. With the cleareſt judgment, the 
moſt conſummate integrity, and the beſt 
of hearts, he was beloved and reſpected by 
all ranks, and was now conſidered as the 
moſt proper perſon to be ſent out, in order, 
by a gentle and mild interpoſition, to cloſc 
the breach already too wide. He was at 
the ſame time made governor of Maſſa- 
chuſet's, and Commander in Chief in Ame- 

| TIER 3 
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rica; and inveſted with powers, at any other 
time very ample and unprecedented, but, 
as things now ſtood, too ſcanty and cir- 
cumſcribed. In order to add weight to his 
meaſures, ſhould 1t be found wanting, four 
regiments, the 4th and 43d from England, 
and the 5th and 38th from Ireland, em- 
barked about this time, and arrived at 
Boſton in the courſe of the ſummer, where 

they afterwards formed an encampment, 
under the. command of Earl Percy, then 
colonel of the 5th regiment. 

General Gage arrived at Boſton in the 
month of May 1774, and immediately 
called the aſſembly together, opened his 
commiſſion, and laid before them the ſeveral 
things given him in charge reſpecting the 
ſtate of the province, and particularly the 
deſtruction of the property of the Eaſt 
India Company, for which he earneſtly re- 
commended an immediate indemnification, 
that he might have it in his power to ſolicit 
in behalf of the people of Boſton, now ſuf- 
fering under all the ſeverities of a block- 
ade: for the men of war had taken poſ- 
ſeſſion of the harbour, and nothing was 
permitted to enter, fuel excepted. All his 
addreſs, and influence, however, proved 
ineffectual. The parliament, as a further 
E 2 ſecurity 
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ſecurity | againſt the licentious practices 
which had long diſtinguiſhed this people, 
had cancelled the charter of the colony, 
and put it upon the footing of the royal 
governments; thereby veſting the nomina- 
tion of the members of council in the 
King, inſtead of the lower houſe of aſſem- 
bly, where it had hitherto remained: this 
| was conſidered as a grievance more intole- 
| rable than the ſhutting up of their port, and 
both together operated ſo powerfully on the 
minds of the people, and were ſo ſucceſs- 
fully played off by their ſeditious leaders, 
that the aſſembly were encouraged not only 
to 'refuſe the indemnification propoſed, but 
even to preſent an addreſs to the governor, 
implying a juſtification of the outrage 
which had occaſioned his requiſition. 

The general, finding himſelf thus diſap- 
pointed 1n the object of his wiſhes, retired to 
Salem, a village about fourteen miles diſtant, 
whither he alſo removed the public offices ; 
and here he reſolved to remain till he ſhould 
receive further inſtructions from England. 
In the mean time, aſſociations were formed 
throughout the continent, and contribu- 
tions exacted, as well as beſtowed, in behalf 
of the inhabitants of Boſton ; who were re- 

_ preſented by the malecontents as the inno- 
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cent victims of a cruel, vindictive, and arbi- 


trary adminiſtration. The King's ſpeech 


from the throne, and the votes and reſolves 


of parliament, were wickedly and malici- 
ouſly conſtrued into evidence of an inten- 
tion of enſlaving the colonies ; and the vir- 
tues and ſufferings of the people of Boſton 
magnified above all example. Theſe ar- 
tifices were not ineffectual ; moſt of the 
colonies, thoſe of New England eſpecially, 
ſoon diſcovered a diſpoſition to come to the 
laſt extremity. The leaders accordingly now 
began to throw off the maſk, and every day 
more and more to diſcloſe their intentions : 
military preparations, and the frequent ex- 
erciſing of a numerous militia in contempt 
of the royal proclamations, promiſed no- 
thing leſs than an approaching rupture. 
During this ſummer, many of the pro- 
vinces made choice of certain deputies or 
delegates, who aſſembled at Philadelphia 
in the month of September following, under 
the title of the Grand Continental Con- 
greſs. The aſſembly confiſted of fifty-ſix 
members, three-fourths of whom were ap- 
purtenants of the law, and ruled the ſmall 
remainder at their pleaſure : the avowed 
purpoſe of their meeting, was to concert 
meaſures for the redreſs of their pretended 
E 3 grievances 
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| grievances in gengral, and for procuring an 


_ exemption from parluamentary aten in 


particular. | 
The provinces which ſent deputies, were 


New Hampſhire, Maſſachuſets Bay, Rhode 
Iſland, Connecticut, New Jerſey, Penſyl- 
| yania, the Delaware counties, Maryland, 
Virginia, and the two Carolinas; the ca- 
pital of New-York, and three counties of 
that province, alſo ſent deputies, who were 
received by the congreſs as a full and com- 
pleat repreſentation of the whole colony. 
The firſt thing done in congreſs was the 
appointment of a committee to inquire 
into the rights of the colonies, and another 
to ſtate their grievances, the means of re- 
dreſs being reſerved for the conſideration of 
the whole body : but before any reſolution 
could be 7 on theſe ſubjects, an ex- 
preſs arrived from Boſton with certain re- 
ſolves * entered into by the people of that 
and the other towns in the county of Suf- 
folk, which were laid before the members 
for their approbation. This manœuvre was 
artfully contrived by the incendiaries of 
New England, without the privity of the 
other provinces, and was calculated to ſur- 
priſe the congreſs into an approbation of 
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their paſt, and an acquieſcence in their future 
factious proceedings. Several of the dele- 
gates, who dreaded the reſentment of the 
parent ſtate, and had not yet come to the 
knowledge of her more than Poliſh diſſi- 
dence, and conſequent weakneſs, ſtrongly 
oppoſed the ratification of theſe reſolves ; 
a majority, however, conſiſting of the four 
New England colonies, Virginia, South Ca- 
rolina, and one or two other provinces, ſuc- 
ceeded in procuring the following reſolve, 
which was artfully publiſhed as the unani- 
mous voice of the congreſs. 

* Reſolved unanimouſly, That this aſſem- 
« bly deeply feels the ſufferings of their 
« countrymen in the Maſſachuſet's Bay, 

under the operation of the late unjuſt, 
e cruel, and oppreſſive Acts of the Britiſh 
e parliament—— That they moſt tharough- 
ly approve the wiſdom and fortitude, with 
* which oppoſition to theſe wicked miniſte- 
rial meaſyres has hitherto been conduct- 
ed; and they earneſtly recommend to their 
* brethren a perſeverance in the ſame firm 
* and temperate conduct, as expreſſed in 
the reſolutions determined upon at a meet- 
* ing of the delegates for the county of 
Suffolk, on Tueſday the 6th inſtant.” 

To this reſolve, was added a preſſing re- 
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commendation to all the provinces to con. 
tribute liberally to the relief of their ſuffer- 
ing brethren of Boſton, with an order for 
the publication of the whole proceedings. 
The Suffolk reſolves being approved of, 
there could remain very little difficulty in 
ſtating the rights and grievances of the 
colonies : amongſt the latter, all Acts of 
the Britiſh parliament, impoſing taxes on 
America, claimed the firſt place; but in 
ſelefting theſe, both their numbers and 
ſtanding were found ſo little to correſpond 
with the declaration fo often repeated That 
America had never been taxed till the reign 
of George the Third that the congreſs were 
conſtrained to make it an inſtruction to their 
committee, to paſs over all Acts anterior to 
that period, There was alſo another reaſon 
for this inſtruction ; the revenue of the col- 
lege of Virginia depended on the Stat. 25 Car. 
II. and comprehended the duties collected 
in Maryland, as well as Virginia. 

This difficulty being removed, they voted 
as grievances the ſeveral Acts of parliament 
made in the preſent reign for impoſing 
taxes in the colonies ; the Act for regulating 
the proceedings in the Admiralty Court ; 
the Act for ſecuring the Dock Yard (for 
there! 18 but one) in America; the Acts re- 
| ſpecting 
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ſpecting the Town of Boſton, and the Pro- 
vince of Maſſachuſet's Bay; the Act for 
reſtoring the ancient Conſtitution of Ca- 
nada; and the Act for providing ſuitable 
Quarters for the Troops in America; to 
which they added, that keeping troops in 
ſeveral of the colonies, in time of peace, 
without conſent of the legiſlature, was a- 
gainſt law. Their claim of rights was not 
leſs extravagant ;—they reſolved, that their 
anceſtors, before their emigration, were en- 
titled to all the rights of Engliſh ſubjects, 
without exception, and that their deſcend- 
ants were ſtill entitled to the exerciſe and 
enjoyment of all ſuch of them as their cir- 
cumſtances enabled them to exerciſe and 
enjoy : That they were entitled to the be- 
nefit of the common law of England, and all 
Acts of parliament made before their re- 
ſpective eſtabliſhments, at leaſt ſuch of them 
as they found convenient : And, as they were 
not, nor could not be properly repreſented 
in the Britiſh parliament, that they were en- 
titled to a free and excluſive legiſlation of 
their own, ſubject only to the negative of 
their Sovereign; but that from the neceſſity of 
the caſe, they conſented for the preſent, to 
ſubmit to ſuch Acts of the Britiſh parliament 
as reſpected the regulation of their external 
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commerce, excluding every idea of taxation, _ 
internal or external. b 


Theſe votes and reſolves were introduced A 
with a preamble, ftating the Declaratory 
Act of the Rockingham adminiſtration, as 
the foundation of all their grievances ; but, 
as that party were now their friends, the 
congreſs did not chuſe to make the repeal Bl 
of it a fine qua non. In the ſame manner 
they treated the ſtatute of Henry VIII. for 
trial of treaſons committed out of the 
realm: in their declaration, or claim of 
rights, they found it neceſſary to aſſume 
the benefit of all ſtatutes made prior to 
their deduction ; and as this was one of 
them, which they by no means reliſhed, 
they thought proper to limit their claim to 
ſuch Acts only as tallied with their circum- 
ſtances, thereby reſerving to themſelves the 
liberty of excepting particularly againſt it 
alſo, ſhould future occurrences render it 
neceſſary. 

The congreſs having diſcuſſed the ſub- 
ject of rights and grievances, nearly in 
terms of the Suffolk reſolves, proceeded to 
the conſideration of the means proper for 
obtaining redreſs: for this purpoſe, follow- 
ing the ſame guide, they had recourſe to 
the meaſures which had fo fully and fatally } 
ſucceeded 
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ſucceeded during their oppoſition to tha 
Stamp Act. They entered into an * affocia- 
tion, binding not only on themſelves, but 
on all the inhabitants of the ſeveral colo- 
nies which had ſent deputies to congreſs, 
againſt the importation, conſumption, and 
exportation of all the commodities uſually 
introduced from, or exported to, Great 
Britain, or any of its dependencies. This 
aſſociation was to remain in force till their 
S ſeveral grievances ſhould be redreſſed; and, 
that it might be ſtrictly obſerved, they re- 
EX commended to the ſeveral colonies to chuſe 
committee-men in their different diſtricts, 
WE with power to publiſh the names of all of- 
fenders, that they might be held out to the 
people as the enemies of American liberty, 
ad the proper objects of their reſentment 
and deteſtation ; and, leſt the public ſhould 
& miſtake their meaning, the delinquents were 
declared to be unworthy of the rights of freemen. 
While the members were debating on 
the ways and means of redreſs, the factious 
n WM ſpirits of New England, not ſatisfied with 
o WW the ſucceſs of the Suffolk reſolves, and the 
xx unwarrantable meaſures they had already 
drawn the congreſs into, preſented a letter 
o brought by expreſs from the committee of 
ly } * See Appendix, | 
ed Boſton, 
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both by ſea and land 
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Boſton, © informing, that General Gage waz 


« fortifying the town, in ſuch a manner ag 
could be accounted for only upon the ſup. 
«« poſition, that the town and country were 
* to be treated by the ſoldiery as declared 
© enemies that the entrenchments on 
the Neck were nearly compleated — 
« that cannon were mounted at the entrance 
* of the town that it was currently 
* reported, that fortifications were to be 


«« erected on Corpſe-hill, Beacon-hill, Fort- 


<< hill, &c. ſo that the fortifications, with 


the ſhips in the harbour, would abſolute- 


*« ly command every avenue to the town 
that a number of 
„ cannon, the property of a private gentle- 
* man, had been ſeized by order of the ge- 
«© neral that from ſeveral circumſtances 
there was reaſon to apprehend, that Boſton 
* was intended to be made and kept a gar- 
e rifon town that from all that could be 
* learnt from Britain, it appeared that ad- 
* miniſtration was reſolved to force them to 
a ſubmiſſion; and that when the town 
* was incloſed, there was reaſon to appre- 


% hend the inhabitants would be held as 


*« hoſtages for thc ſubmiſſion of the country: 
Finally, that as the late Acts of par- 
* lament had rendered a due adminiſtration 
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of juſtice impoſſible, all law muſt there- 
fore be ſuſpended :—they therefore requeſt 
(the advice of the congreſs, declaring them- 
( ſelves ready, either to quit the town, or 
( ſubmit to hardſhip and danger, as might 
= -- beſt ſerve the common cauſe.” 

. The intention of this ſecond meſſage 
from Maſſachuſet's, was not ſo much to 
= advertiſe the congreſs of the proceedings of 
Ceneral Gage, as to put them upon a re- 
= viſion of their claim of rights. All law, 
ss the letter expreſſes, was ſuſpended at 

WT Boſton, through the management of the diſ- 
affected leaders of the place; who, well 
WY knowing their own demerits, were appre- 
henſive that the general would avail him- 
ſelf of this circumſtance, as a pretext for 
W enforcing the ſtatute of Henry VIII; 
which the congreſs, in laying claim to 
all Acts of parhament made before their 
eſtabliſhment, had admitted to be binding 
on them. This was a caſe of difficulty; 
accordingly, the congreſs determined to cut 
the knot which they could not untie. After 
adviſing the people of Boſton to let Ge- 
| neral Gage proceed peaceably in the work 
of fortifying the town, they reſolved, © That 
the ſeizing, or attempting to ſeize, any 
* perſon in America, in order to tranſport 
„ ſuch 
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« fach' perſon beyond ſea, for trial of of- 
« fences committed within the body of a 
“ county in America, being againſt law, 
« wilt juſtify, and ought to meet with re- 
« fiftance and reprifal.” And, leſt this 
ſhould be taken to be all that the commit- 
tee-men had in view, a letter was ordered to 
be ſent to the general, complaining of his 
proceedings, and aſſuring him of the peace- 

able diſpoſition of the people of Maſſachu- 
ſet's Bay towards the King's troops. 

The congreſs having once more complied 
with the views and wiſhes of New England, 
reſumed the conſideration of ways and 
means: in the courſe of which, they voted 
x petition to the King, therein ſtating the 
repeal of the ſeveral Acts mentioned in 
their liſt of grievances, as the probable 
means of bringing about an accommodation 
between Great Britam and her colomies : 
the Lords and Commons, they did not think 
worthy of their notice. And, leſt this petition 
to the throne ſhould produce the effect they 
pretended to ſolicit, they added a memorial 
to the people of England, and an addreſs 
to the people of the province of Canada; 
both calculated to introduce the ſame ſpirit of 
anarchy, ſedition, and rebellion which they 
now ſaw ripe for eruption amongſt them- 

9 ſelves, 
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= ive, and both conceived in terms the 
moſt falſe, inconſiſtent, and inflammatory. 
; In their memorial to the Engliſh, the mi- 
I niſtry are vilified in all the opprobrious terms 


of our language, for doing, what in juſtice, 
| f good faith, and ſound policy, ought to have 


been done before, reinſtating the Canadians 


nin the uſe and exerciſe of the ſeveral rights, 
civil and religious, to which they were en- 
WS titled by treaty. This the memorial to the 
people of England calls—introducing a re- 
gion that has deluged Great Britain in 
blood, and diſperſed bigotry, impiety, per- 
ſecution, murder, and rebellion through 


every part of the world: while the Ca- 
nadians are told, that the uſe of this re- 


ligion was given to them by the Almighty, 


and all their other rights ſecured to them 


before by compact. 
The congreſs, or rather the delegates of 
New England, Virginia, and South Caro- 
Una, aided by the clandeſtine repreſenta- 
tion of New York ; having thus ſucceeded 
g in procuring a tender of terms, which they 
well knew Great Britain neither could ner 
| would comply with, ordered a memorial 
to the inhabitants of the colonies, ſetting 
forth the neceſſity of the meaſures which 
they had adopted, and recommending the 
| ſteady, 
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ſteady, firm, and unanimous obſervation of 
them, as the only means of preſerving the 
invaluable rights and liberties derived tothem 
from the laws and the conſtitution. 
On the 26th of October, the delegates 
voted their thanks to their malecontent friends 
in England, and ſettled the mode of circu- 
lating their inflammatory memorials and 
addreſſes; and, having diſpatched expreſſes 
to the colonies of St. John, Nova Scotia, 
Georgia, and the two Floridas, inviting 
and exhorting them to join in their aſſo- 
_ ciation, and to ſend deputies to their next 
ſeſſion, propoſed for the 1oth of May fol- 
lowing, broke up their aſſembly, and re- 
paired to their — places of re- 
ſidence. 
Thus, in little more than fix weeks, dic 
a very few ambitious unprincipled indi- 
viduals in America, aſſiſted by a fimular 
number of congenial characters in Eng- 
land, ſucceed in ſubverting the conſtitution 
of the freeſt country on earth, and, under 
the maſk of liberty, ſubjecting two millions 
of happy mortals to a ſyſtem of tyranny 
and oppreſſion unequalled in the annals 
of civilized ſociety. It would be unjuſt, 
however, not to diſcriminate : the votes 
and reſolves of the congreſs were not al- | 
ways 
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ways carried unanimouſly, nor was the 
ratification'of the Suffolk reſolves, the ſingle 
point on which the members divided. 
Among ſo many men of the profeſſion of 
the law, it was impoſſible that ſome one or 
more ſhould not have known, 

1. That the ſupremacy of the 8 
of England over the colonies, has been ex- 
erted in all times, ways, and inſtances what- 
ſoever, and in point of taxation, in almoſt 
every reign ſince their ſettlement, without 
either conſent or complaint on their part, 
although all the former taxes were really 
burthenſome, inſtead of being an obvious 
eaſement, like the Tea duty. 

2. That the proceedings in the American 
courts of admiralty had ever been without 
juries ; apd that the Act complained of, ex- 
tended only to ſuch caſes as certain courts in 
England had juriſdiction of, in which the 
proceedings were without jury alſo. 

3. That the trial of offences committed 
beyond ſea, extended only to the crime of 
treaſon, and was grounded on one of the 
Acts of parliament made before the ſettle- 
ment of the colonies, all which the congreſs 
had in their bill or claim of rights admitted 
to be binding on them ; and that the Act 

F for 
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for ſecuring the Dock Yards, like the Act of 
Settlement, the Act for altering the Stile, 
&c. &c. had no particular reſpect to North 
America, but comprehended all his Majeſty's 
dommions whatſoever. 

4. That the charter of Maſſachuſet's Bay 
had been reſumed and abridged before; and il 
that the puniſhment inflicted on the capital 
of that province, was no more than what 
other places, even in Great Britain, had ſuf- 
fered on ſimilar occaſions. 

5. That the Canada Act had been by 
themſelves ſtated to be perfectly confiſtent Wl 
with all the rights derived from nature and Wl 


ſolemn compact. 


6. That the torrent of migration which 
had ſwept away a conſiderable part of Ire- 


land and Scotland, and had begun to affect 


even England, had a manifeſt tendency to 
depopulate the mother country, and deſtroy 
the equilibrium of the empire. 

All theſe things were well known to 
many of the members of congreſs, but 
carefully concealed from the public. A very 


reſpectable delegate of Penſylvania, however, 
with more fortitude perhaps than prudence, 
ventured to make uſe of them as the founda- 
tion of a motion for a contribution on the | 
part 
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part of America towards the general de- 
fence of the Britiſh empire; for which the 
tyrants of America have ſince proſcribed his 
perſon, and ſeized and ſequeſtered his valu- 
able property. 

General Gage, who ſince the removal of 
the ſeat of government, had reſided at 
Salem, alarmed at the hoſtile appearance of 
theſe proceedings, now returned to Boſton, 
and began to think it high time to put 
that place in ſuch a ſtate of defence as 
might at leaſt render it jecure from inſult 
by land. As this city ſoon became the 
theatre on which ſeveral intereſting ſcenes 
were diſplayed, it may not be amiſs to lay 
before the reader a deſcription of it and its 
environs, 

Boſton is built upon a peninſula, joined 
to the main land by a long narrow cauſe- 
way, and is ſurrounded on all the other 
ſides by arms of the ſea, which however in 


ſome places, particularly on the north and 


ſouth, are not ſufficiently wide to be a ſecu- 
rity to the place againſt the effect of a bom- 
bardment. On a point of land oppoſite to 


| Boſton, on the north ſide, at the diſtance 


of about three quarters of a mile, ſtood the 
village of Charles Town (now burnt to the 
ground) and over it riſes a conſiderable 
—— F 2 eminence, 
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eminence, called Bunker's Hill. On the 
fouth ſide of the town, there is alſo another 
peninſula, having three ſuch eminences, at 
nearly the ſame diſtance, and communicates 
with the main land by means of the iſthmus, 
called Dorcheſter Neck. All theſe heights 
evidently command the town. The ſtrait 
or cauſeway leading from Boſton to the 
continent, the general fortified with ex- 
ceeding ſtrong works; but Dorcheſter 
Heights, and Bunker's Hill, were neglected 
Theſe works gave great offence to the male- 
contents of the place, and furniſhed foun- 
dation for ſeveral inſolent addreſſes ; which 
were anſwered by the general in a ſpirited 
and becoming manner. 
Previous to the adjournment of the Con- 
greſs, and the publication of their proceed- 
ings, the demagogues of the ſeveral colonies 
had been at ſome pains to ſave appearances; 
the aſſemblies having continued to meet upon 
the ſummons of the governors, to whom 
they pretended all the reſpect due to the re- 
preſentatives of their ſovereign, whom they 
Mill thought it neceſſary to acknowledge. 
This diſguiſe was now, in a great mea- 
ſure, laid afide ; they began to ſuperſede the 
officers of the crown eſtabliſhed by the civil 


power, and appoint others in their room ; 
7 all 
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all the arms in the country were ſecured, 
either by force. or purchaſe, for the uſe of 
the congreſs; the money in the ſeveral 
public treaſuries, and in the hands of the 
officers of the cuſtoms, was ſeized, and ap- 
plied to the purpoſes of rebellion ; vaſt 
quantities of warlike ſtores were ordered to 
be imported, and they no longer made any 
ſecret of eſtabliſhing a military arrange- 
ment, and exerciſing their militia, in open 
defiance of the proclamations of their go- 
vernors, and even in the face of the royal 
army, which was every day inſulted by 
them. 
1775. On the eighteenth day of April, 
the breach, which a ſeries of fatal errors, 
and loſt opportunities, hath rendered ir- 
reparable, took place, on the following oc- 
caſion: General Gage having received in- 
formation, that the inſurgents had collected 
a conſiderable quantity of proviſions, and 
military ſtores, at a place called Concord, 
about twenty-one miles from Boſton, or- 
dered out a conſiderable detachment from 
his garriſon to reconnoitre ; the party con- 
ſiſted of eight hundred grenadiers and light 
mfantry, and had orders not only to deſtroy 
the magazine, but alſo, in caſe of reſiſtance, 
to repel force by force. Lieutenant Colonel 
F 2 Smith, 
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Smith, ef the 30th regiment, had the 
command of this detachment, with which 
he ſet out in the night of the 18th of 
April, croſſing over in boats to a place 
called Phipps's Farm, on the Charles Town 
ſide of the river, and continuing his march 
all night towards Concord; about ſun-riſe, 
the detachment arrived at the village of 
Lexington, a few miles ſhort of the place 
of their deſtination; here, at this early hour, 
they found a party of militia under arms, 
who refuſing to diſperſe, ſome pieces were 
diſcharged; from which ſide firſt, it is diffi- 
cult to determine, though it may be preſumed 
from the militia, as Major Pitcairn, who 
had the advanced guard, was a man not 
more diſtinguiſhed for ſpirit than coolneſs 
of temper, and had given poſitive orders 
not to fire unleſs they ſhould meet with op- 
poſition. Near twenty of the militia being 
killed or wounded in the conflict, the reſt 
were put to flight, and ſounded the alarm 
far and near; the adjacent country, rouſed 
by the ringing of bells, and other ſignals, 
run to arms, and, as the ſcene of action lay 
in the moſt populous part of the Maſſa- 
chuſet's government, an incredible number 
of armed men inſtantly aſſembled, ſuppoſed 
by many, not to fall ſhort of twenty thou- 


10 ſand; 
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fand ; theſe, from houſes, walls, and other 
covers, fired upon the King's troops, who, 
notwithſtanding, puſhed on to Concord, 
and in a great meaſure effected the purpoſe 
they were ſent for, in the deſtruction of 
ſome. proviſions and military ſtores, and 
ſpiking up three pieces of cannon. 

This ſervice being performed, the detach- 
ment ſet out on their return to Boſton, and on 
their march were ſeverely galled by the ene- 
my; who now aſſembled in far ſuperior force, 
hung upon their rear, and harrafſed them 
ſo much in their retreat, that every mo- 
ment became big with danger; and the de- 
tachment in all probability would have been 
cut off, had not General Gage, upon hearing 
what had paſſed at Lexington, detached a 
brigade, with two pieces of cannon, under 
the command of Earl Percy, whoſe ſpirit- 
ed conduct on this occaſion reflects the 
higheſt honour on himſelf, and the illuſ- 
trious houſe from which he is deſcended: 
he dextrouſly covered the retreat of the 
detachment; which, after having been har- 
raſſed night and day, without reſt or refreſn- 
ment, and exhauſted by extreme fatigue, 
with all their ammunition expended, reach- 
ed the heights of Charles Town late at 
night, after a march of more than forty 
F 4 miles, 
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miles, with the loſs of near two hundred 
killed and wounded, including nineteen of- 
ficers; the inſurgents purſuing almoſt to the 

ferry over which they paſſed. a fi 
All hopes of accommodation now vaniſh- 
ed, and war was the univerſal cry: great 
numbers of armed men . approached the 
town, and threw up defences on the high 
grounds , ſurrounding it; all intercourſe 
with the country was inſtantly cut- off, and 
no kind of proviſions or neceſſaries received, 
but ſuch as could be clandeſtinely intro- 
duced in the night. Theſe ſteps,” however, 
were not taken without fear and trembling; 
the leaders were conſcious of their own de- 
merits, and they knew the ſtrength, and 
dreaded the reſentment of the mother- 
country: for this reaſon, a faſt-ſailing veſſel 
was immediately diſpatched to England, with 
their account of the whole affair, ſup- 
ported as uſual by affidavits. The King's 
troops were not only repreſented as the ag- 
greſſors, in having firſt fired upon the mi- 
litia, but were alſo charged with the com- 
miſſion of ſeveral acts of wanton barbarity, 
ſuch as murdering old men, women, and 
children, &c. Their own people were ſaid 
to be innocently at their — ; although 
the 
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the ſkirmiſh happened at ſun- riſe, and their 
pieces were charged with bullets. 

Similar accounts were alſo. publiſhed 
throughout the continent, which produced 
all the effect the leaders looked for: the 
people became outrageous, - flew to arms, 
and made no ſecret of ſupporting ''their 
claim by theſword ; and, that none but their 
own falſe and inflammatory accounts might 
circulate, the mails were ſtopt, and broke 
open, and all letters not — their 
purpoſe deſtroyed. | 

The members of the wenig congreſs 
being elected pro bac vice only, the ſeveral 
aſſemblies, under the names of provincial 
congreſſes, conventions, &c. met in the 
ſpring of this year, upon the ſummons of 
their reſpective ſpeakers, in order to chuſe 
new delegates; who aſſembled at Philadel- 
phia in the beginning of May following, 
and choſe Mr. Hancock, the Boſton mer- 
chant, for their preſident. During their ſit- 
ting, a reſolve of the Britiſh parliament, 
calculated, as the miniſtry conceived, for 
reſtoring peace, arrived on the continent, 
and by directions from home, was laid be- 
fore the ſeveral aſſemblies. The terms held 
out by the miniſter on this occafion were, 
that if any province ſhould propoſe to make 


proviſion 
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proviſion for contributing its proportion for 


the common defence, and alſo engage to 
make proviſion for its own internal exigen- 
cies, in ſuch caſe,” ſays the reſolve, it will 
be proper, if ſuch propoſal ſhall be approved 
of by his Majeſty, and the two houſes of 
parliament, for ſo long time as ſuch con- 
tribution ar proviſion ſhall be made, to for- 
bear, in reſpect of ſuch province, all other 
duties, taxes, or aſſeſſments, except ſuch as 
may be expedient for the regulation of trade, 
and theſe to be carried to the account of the 
colony in which they may be levied. 

This overture, like all the other advances 
on the part of adminiſtration, did not gain 
a ſingle convert to their cauſe ; on the con- 
trary, their enemies were confirmed, and 
their friends diſcouraged by it. The diſ- 
contented in England, and after them the 
diſaffected in America, did not fail to re- 
preſent it as an inſidious, puſillanimous at- 
tempt to divide the colonies, and obtain by 
fraud what could not be extorted by force. 
The governors, however, held it out to 
their aſſemblies as the o//ve branch, and 
failed not to expatiate on the lenity, modera- 
tion, and affection of the parent ſtate: ſome 
of them even went ſo far as to give aſ- 
ſurances, that it was not intended that the 

colonies 
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colonies ſhould tax themſelves, without par- 
liament's taxing the ſubjects of Great Bri- 
tain, on the ſame occaſion, in a far greater 
proportion; but all was ineffectual, the 
aſſemblies, after reprobating the propoſal as 
inadmiſſible, left it to the diſcuſſion of the 
Continental Congreſs ; whoſe dehberations 
on the ſubject, in all probability, were not a 
little influenced by the events which took 
place immediately after the matter came be- 
fore them. —The veſſel which had been diſ- 
patched from Maſſachuſet's, with an account 
of the ſkirmiſh at Lexington, was now re- 
turned, and brought with her the welcome 
tidings, that their friends in England re- 
joiced at their ſucceſs ; by the ſame convey- 
ance they alſo received the ſtrongeſt aſſur- 
ances that the city of London, and the mi- 
nority in parliament, were ſtill inflexibly in 
their intereſt, and that every meaſure of ad- 
miniſtration, whether calculated to produce 
peace or war, would infallibly encounter all 
the oppoſition of both. In all probability, 
this encouragement alone would have deter- 
mined the fate of the conciliatory propo- 
I fition of government; but another event, of 
a different nature, which immediately fol- 
7 lowed the former, was more than motive 


| lufficient for the congreſs to reject it without 
heſitation, 
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conſiderable force; in conſequence of which, 


ment of horſe, were ordered from Ireland; 


frigate, and landed at Boſton on the 12th 


mited time, ohn Hancock and Samuel Adams 


mations and offers of pardon prepoſterouſſy 


TI MI 
Early in the ſpring of this year, the mi- 
niſtry having been alarmed by the accounts 


received-from all quarters of the continent, 
came to a reſolution of : ſending out a very 


ſeveral regiments of infantry, and a regi- 


and the generals Howe, Clinton, and Bur- 
goyne, officers of - diſtinguiſhed abilities 
and experience, embarked in the Cerberus 


of June. Three days after their arrival, 
General Gage iſſued a proclamation for en- 
forcing martial law in the province of Maſſa- 
chuſet's Bay ; it was accompanied with a ten- 
der of pardon to all ſuch delinquents as ſhould 
return to a ſenſe of their duty within a li- 


excepted, whoſe offences were flated to be of tos 
fPagitious a nature to admit of any other con- 
Aderation than condign puniſhment. 

This was the firſt of the many procla- 


reſorted to by the miniſtry during the courſe 
of the war, none of which have ever pro- 
duced any other effect than confirming the 
colonies in an opinion of their own ſtrength 
and our weakneſs ; accordingly the blockade 
of Boſton was ſtill continued, and the 


garriſon, now augmented by the arrival of 
; the 
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the troops from Ireland, began to be in 
want of the neceſſaries of life: in this 
alarming ſituation, the general officers, after 
reconnoitering the environs of the town, 
held a conſultation, in which it was deter- 
mined to attempt an enlargement of the 
ſtraitened dominion. of the garriſon, by 
driving the rebels from ſome commanding 
grounds they were in poſſeſſion of, and 
above all, to occupy the heights of Charles 
Town, which the enemy had not yet taken 
poſt on. This was to have been put in 
execution on the 17th of June, of which 
the rebels, by ſecret indirect means, had ſome 
intelligence ; for on the morning of that 
day, about three o'clock, the garriſon of 
Boſton was alarmed by a cannonade from 
the Lively man of war, which played upon 
a body of the enemy's troops that had ac- 
tually poſſeſſed themſelves of an eminence 
below Bunker's Hull, about a mile to the 
northward of the centre of Charles Town, 
and had puſhed their intrenchments in the 
night with incredible diligence and labour. 
As it was viſible that every moment add- 
ed freſh ſtrength to the enemy, it was of 
the utmoſt importance to diſlodge them im- 
mediately ; a council of war was inſtantly 
held; and it was refolved that General Howe, 


then 


proceed, with a detachment of two thouſand 


met with no oppoſition. 


fell; but the exertions of General Howe, 
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then ſecond in command, ſhould forthwith 


men, and twelve pieces of cannon, in order 
to attack them in their works: it was noon, 
however, before the whole was in readineſs, 
and landed on the Charles Town fide, the 
ſhipping covering the diſembarkation, which 


The diſpoſition of the attack was ſaid to 
be excellent, and by good judges thought 
to be perfect, had every point of it been 


carried into execution. One body advanced 


up the hill behind Charles Town, where 
the principal ſtrength of the enemy lay; an- 
other, compoſed of light infantry and gre- 
nadiers, endeavoured to force their way 
on the ſide of the Myſtick river, where 
they had a formidable barricade to oppoſe 
them, ſtrongly manned by the rebels. As 
the firſt diviſion marched up the hill, they 
met with great obſtructions from walls 
and ſtrong fences, from whence they 
were expoſed to a very heavy fire of 
muſketry, which checked them ſeverely, 
and threw them into confuſion, dur- 
ing which great numbers of our people 


and indeed all the officers, were equal to 
ma G of the occaſion, and the ob- 
| ſtacles 


con 
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ſtacles they had to ſurmount : animated by 
the gallant example of their officers, the 
ſoldiers rallied in the face of a moſt tre- 
mendous fire, and ruſhed on with aſtoniſh- 
ing intrepidity. At this inſtant ſome well- 
directed carcaſes, thrown from our batteries, 
ſet Charles Town on fire, and the wind 
being high, and increaſing the conflagra- 
tion, the favourable criſis arrived; the re- 
bels poſtedin and near the village were ſtag- 
gered, and fell into confuſion, while the 
troops on the left, led on by General Pigot, 
under cover of the ſmoke, carried the re- 
doubt there, driving the enemy before them 
over the Neck. 

Some ſhips of war were diſpoſed ſo as to 
fire upon the enemy's works, and it was in- 
tended · that floating batteries, and other 
armed craft, ſnould have been ſtationed up 
the Myſtick river, ſo as to command the 
iſthmus, by which only the rebels could re- 
ceive reinforcements, or make good a re- 
treat; but this meaſure was not conducted 
lo as to co-operate with the other military 
operations, and our victory was therefore leſs 
complete: the day, however, ended with 
glory, nor was our ſucceſs unimportant, 
lidermg the aſcendancy it gave the Bri- 
15 troops 4 though it muſt be confeſſed 
that 


that it was attended with great loſs on our 


extraordinary proportion on the officers. 


the rebel army, in which he ſerved as a 


11 


fide, and the more fo, as falling in a very 


The killed and wounded on this occaſion 
amounted to upwards of a thouſand men, 
excluſive of ninety officers. Amongſt the 
former, was Lieutenant Colonel Abercrom- 
bie of the twenry-ſecond regiment, regretted 
by all that knew him, and major Pitcairn 
of the marines, with many other gallant 
officers, to whoſe memory the glory of the 
day is a laſting monument. Not more than 
ninety-two of the enemy were found dead 
in the works, but conſiderable numbers ſuf- 
fered in paſling the Neck ; by the beſt ac- 
counts, their loſs -exceeded four hundred 
killed and wounded. Dr. Warren, one of 
the moſt popular and ſeditious leaders of 


major general, was found dead in the 
trenches. General Howe, expoſing himſelf 
every where to danger, with an intrepidity 
ever to be admired and envied, eſcaped un- 
hurt; his Aid-de-camp, Captain Shirwin, 
was killed, as were ſeveral other officers who 
attended him, - and car ried his orders on the 
field of battle. 

Putnam, who commanded the rebels, ſet 
off before the affair was decided, and with 
five 
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five or fix thouſand men drawn from Cam- 
bridge, the head quarters of the enemy, 
made ſome ſhew of oppoſing our progreſs 
beyond the Neck; no purſuit, however, 
was attempted ; for the troops, being rein- 
forced by General Clinton with two battal- 
lions, which he brought up the latter end 
of the action, took poſſeſſion of Bunker's 
Hill, upon the heights of Charles Town, 
and immediately began to throw up 
works. | | 

A moſt fallacious detail of the action was 
immediately circulated throughout the co- 
lonies, covering their diſgrace with every 
miſrepreſentation that falſhood could ſug- 
geſt, and claiming a victory. 


7 


CHAP. III. 


The Congreſs continue their deliberationn—cir- 
culate addreſſes to the people of Great Bri- 
tain, Ireland, and Canada inſtitute Courts 
of Admiralty——commiſſion privateers—eſtas 
bliſh an army. — Character of their officers.— 
Operations and increaſed force of the rebels 
near Boſton. —State of affairs in England.— 
General Gage ſails for England General 
Howe takes the command. Situation of the 
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Royal ermy in Boſton. —The troops eva- 1 


cuate Boſton, and arrive at Halifax. 


HE Congreſs, which had been fitting 

ever ſince the roth day of May, en- 
couraged by this ſecond defeat of the King's 
troops, as it was every where called, now 
entered upon the conſideration of the con- 
ciliatory . propoſition which had been re- 
ferred to them by ſundry of the provincial 
_ aſſemblies, and on the 41ſt day of July, 
voted it unreaſonable and inſidious : un- 
reaſonable, as implying no ſpecific requiſi- 
tion; and infidious, as having a manifeſt 
tendency to divide the colonies. At the 
ſame time they repeated a reſolve of their 
former ſeſſion, implying that they were en- 
titled to the ſole and excluſive privilege of 
giving and granting their own money; and 
added, that it was a high breach of privi- 
lege, for any body of men to preſcribe to 
them the purpoſes for which money ſhould 
be levied on them; that as the colonies poſ- 
ſeſſed a right of making gifts, ſo were they 
entitled to the right of inquiring into the 
application of them; and that to comply 
with the terms held out by adminiſtration, 
their grants muſt neceſſarily be perpetual, 


whereas | 
& 
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whereas thoſe of the parliament were wiſely 
made from year to year. 

During the late war, whilſt the French 
and French Indians, with ſavage cruelty, 
were dealing out death, deſtruction, and 
deſolation from one extremity of the Ame- 
rican frontier to the other, the provinces 
that were moſt expoſed to theſe ravages, 
prompted by the principle of ſelf=preſerva- 
tion, levied and maintained a few troops 
for the protection of their back-ſettle- 
ments: the proportion of Virginia, the moſt 
wealthy and populous of all the colonies, 
was at firſt one regiment, to which, towards 
the end of the war, they added another; 
North Carolina kept on foot ſometimes 
about three hundred men, ſometimes fewer 
than half that number, and often none at 
all; South Carolina ſupported a regiment 
for two or three years ; Maryland, having no 
frontier expoſed, did not ſend a ſingle man 
into the field; and Georgia only three com- 
panies. The contributions of the other colo- 
nies were more liberal; but, upon the whole, 
ſo inconſiderable was the expence incurred 
by them on occaſion of this their own war, 
that a very moderate tax, in ſomething leſs 
than ſeven years, was found amply ſufficient, 
in moſt of them, for the full diſcharge of 
G 2 | their 
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their public debts; in other words, for the 
redemption of their paper currency. Inſig- 
nificant, however, as theſe exertions were, 
the Americans have never failed to magnify 
them, and aſſume to themſelves no incon- 
ſiderable ſhare of the honours of the war. 
During the diſturbances occaſioned by the 
Stamp Act, and in the beginning of the 
-preſent rebellion, their never-failing argu- 
ment was—that America had always li. 
berally contributed: to the ſupport of the 
common cauſe, and was ſtill ready and 
willing to do ſo when conſtitutionally called 
upon. For the firſt time, the congreſs, in 
the gradual diſcloſure of their latent pur- 
poſes, now ventured to ſpeak a different 
language: to their other ſtrictures on the 
conciliatory meaſure of the miniſtry, they 
ſubjoined, That it was not juſt that the co- 
lonies ſhould be taxed, even by themſelves, while 
the mother=country continued to hold a mono- 
Poly of their trade. This was ſpeaking to the 
hearts of their countrymen, many of whom 
had long indulged their fancies with flatter- 
ing dreams of future American grandeur, 
and dreaded nothing ſo much as peace, with- 
out perfect independence ; while others, re- 
ſenting the contempt and indignity with 


which the coloniſts had unneceſſarily been 
| treated 
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treated in ſome: late debates in parliament, 
longed for an opportunity of wiping off the 
ſtain and revenging the affront. 
The congreſs, previous to their animad- 
verſions on the conciliatory propoſition, 
had voted another petition to the King, in 
which, as before, they profeſs themſelves 
ready and willing at all times, with their 
lives and fortunes, to aſſert and maintain 
the rights and intereſts of his Majeſty: and 
the mother-country : this petition was voted 
ſome time in June, and was more moderate 
than any thing hitherto held out by them; 
of which they ſeem to have very ſoon re- 
pented, for, long before it was poſſible 
for them to be informed of the effect 
of it, they publiſhed their animadverſions 
on the miniſter's plan of accommodation; 
and in them they declare to the world, as 
already mentioned, that the mother- country 
had no title to any aſſiſtance or ſupport on 
their part, while ſhe held a monopoly of their 
trade. 
Mr. Penn, the governor of Penſylvania, 
had undertaken to preſent their petition; 
and to this circumſtance, perhaps, we may 
attribute the decency of it ; which is the 
more probable, as it was not till after he 
hed failed from Philadelphia that the dele- 
N G 8 gates 
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gates: publiſhed their real ſentiments with 
regard to the claims of Great Britain; it 
is difficult otherwiſe to account for their du- 
plicity and hypocriſy: but be it as it may, 
adminiſtration had now ſufficient proofs of 
the real intentions of the ringleaders, and 
their petition was treated accordingly. 

The congreſs, although their inflamma- 
tory addreſs to the people of England had 
not produced the riots and commotions in- 
tended by it, thought it nevertheleſs ex- 

pedient to repeat it this ſeſſion; and as 
Glaſgow had now joined the other trading 
towns in their petitions to parliament, on 
the ſubject of the colonies, the people of 
Scotland were now included. In this ſecond 
addreſs, after lamenting that the firſt had 
not operated on the minds of their fellow- 
ſubjects with ſufficient force, and produced 
an inſurrection in their favour; the con- 
greſs proceed with a liſt of ſuch grievances 
as had originated ſince their former ſeſſion; 
amongſt which, ſtrange as it may appear, 
they had the ſingular effrontery to enume- 
rate the act of parliament for reſtraining 
their Fiſhery, and limiting their trade to 
Great Britain and its dependencies, al- 
though themſelves had ſo recently ſet the 
example, in prohibiting all commercial in- 
tercourſe 
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tercourſe with any of theſe places. A moſt 
melancholy picture is drawn of the ſuffer- 
ings of the people of Boſton, their civil 
government being overturned, and military 
deſpotiſm erected in its ſtead : the reader, 
that is not acquainted with the American. 
character, will hardly believe, that at this 
very time there was not a court of juſtice 
open on the continent, and that wherever 
the influence of the congreſs extended, a 
deſpicable banditti, under the name of com- 
mittee-men, were, with the approbation of 
theſe demagogues, daily committing the 
moſt cruel and unheard-of outrages on the 
perſons and properties of all ſuch as differed 
in opinion from them. No age or ſex was 
ſpared, and the more reſpectable the cha- 
racter, the more obnoxious was it: gentle- 
men of the firſt fortunes were frequently 
dragged from their beds at the hour of mid- 
night, and, with their bodies beſmeared with 
tar and feathers, carted for hours together 
through their towns and villages, amidſt 
the ſhouts and acclamations of the brutal 
ſavages, and often for no other offence, than 
being reputed lukewarm in the cauſe of 
liberty. 

The parliament, as mentioned before, 
having, at the preſſing inſtance of the 
G 4 principal 
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principal people of Canada, reſtored the 
ancient conſtitution of that colony; the 
Engliſh ſettlers, and the lower claſs of 
natives, were offended at the meaſure, as 
tending to render them again dependent 
on and ſubordinate to the nobleſſe. The 
Americans, who are never diſconcerted by 
the miſcarriage of mere expedients, thought 
this a favourable opportunity of renewing 
their attacks upon the fidelity of the Cana- 
dians; a ſecond inflammatory publication, 
addreſſed to the oppreſſed inbabitants of Ca- 
nada, was accordingly circulated by order 
of the congrefs, moſt ſincerely condoling 
with the Frenchmen on the arrival of that 
day, in the courſe of-which, the ſun could 
not ſhine upon a ſingle freeman in all their 
extenſive dominion ; as, under their preſent 
form of government, every man, woman, 
and child amongſt them were abſolute 
ſlaves; and containing the ſtrongeſt al- 
ſurances, that this their diſtreſſed ſituation 
had engaged the moſt unfeigned pity of 
their ſiſter colonies, to whom the welfare 
of Canada was as dear as their own, and 
whoſe only conſolation was, the ſure and 
certain hope, that the preſent race of Cana- 
dians poſſeſſed all the ſpirit, gallantry, and 
—_ of their anceſtors, and - that they 
| would 
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would not ſuffer ſuch infamy and diſgrace 
to reſt on their own heads, and the conſe- 
quences on their children for ever. 

The Iriſh had hitherto been neglected, 
probably on account of the little proſpect 
of making an impreſſion upon the quiet and 
tranquillity which then prevailed amongſt 
them ; however, that the meaſure of 2 
ſedition might be full, the congreſs now 
drew up and publiſhed an addreſs to them 
alſo. There was ſome relation betwixt the 
condition of Ireland and their own, and 
this circumſtance was not forgotten: We 
are not ignorant, ſays the congreſs, that 
* the labour and manufactures of Ireland, 
* like thoſe of the ſilkworm, are of little 
* moment to herſelf, but ſerve only to give 
“luxury to thoſe who neither toil nor ſpin.” 


Accept our moſt grateful acknowledg- 
% ments. for the friendly diſpoſition you 
* have always ſhewn towards us; your na- 


* tion has produced patriots, who have 


e nobly diſtinguiſhed themſelves in the cauſe 


* of humanity and America. 
« We know that you are not without 
t your grievances ; we ſympathize with you 
* in your diſtreſs, and are pleaſed to find, 
e that the deſign of ſubjugating us, has 
* perſuaded adminiſtration to diſpenſe to 
9 Ireland 
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Ireland ſome rays of miniſterial ſun- 
« ſhine. Even the tender mercies of go- 
«« vernment have long been cruel towards 
you; in the rich paſtures of Ireland, 
«© many hungry parricides have fed, and 
« grown ſtrong to labour in its deſtruction. 
„We hope the patient abiding of the meek 
% may not always be forgotten; and God 
«« grant, that the iniquitous ſchemes of ex- 
* tirpating liberty from the Britiſh empire 


may be ſoon defeated !” 


The reſt of this addreſs, like all the 


others, conſiſted of a catalogue of imagi- 


nary grievances, ſupported by palpable falſe- 
hoods. © Taxes,” ſay the delegates, ** for 
« the firſt time ſince we landed on the 
«© American ſhores, are, without our con- 
«« ſent, impoſed upon us. 

They well know that they had been taxed 
in almoſt every reign ſince their eſtabliſh- 
ment: but there is a boldneſs in the Ameri- 
can character, of which an Engliſhman has 
no conception; nothing is too falſe or too 


fooliſh to be advanced by them, provided it 


makes for their purpoſe. In the original 
account of the battle of Bunker's Hill, as 


publiſhed by the provincial congreſs - of 
Maſlachuſet's, the number of the rebels is 
* to conſiſt of 1500 men in the works, 

and 
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and a regiment or two in Charles Town ; 
which were all that wete at any time en- 
gaged. This account was tranſmitted to 
the general congreſs, and by the members 
given to the public as authentic ; yet in the 
addreſs to the people of Ireland, where this 
battle is added to the former liſt of grievances, 
the congreſs, with that want of veracity na- 
tural to weak and worthleſs men, and pecu- 
liar to themſelves, expreſsly ſay, that the 
King's troops, in their march, firſt ſurround- 
ed, then plundered, and at laſt reduced to 
aſhes, the village of Charles Town; although 
by themſelves it had been repreſented as part 
of the ſcene of action. It is ſaid, that not one 
of the many different languages ſpoken by 
the aborigines of North America, poſleſſes 
an expreſſion equivalent to the Engliſh word 
ſhame ; the preſent race ſeem to be 3 in a fair 
way of loſing the uſe of it alſo. 

All theſe addreſſes were publiſhed, and 
induſtriouſly circulated throughout the re- 
yolted colonies, as were a thouſand other 
things equally falſe, flagitious, and inflam- 
matory ; without the diffidence attending a 
liberal education, or the veracity that fol- 
lows a virtuous one, the demagogues and 
their dependants, continued, with unre- 
mitting perſeverance, to fill the public 
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papers with a, profuſion of - filly, ill-told, 
improbable - lyes. One day, the Duke of 
Richmond had ſucceeded in a ſecond attempt 
to bankrupt the Engliſh Eaſt India Com- 
pany ; the next, Mr. Wilkes, as lord mayor 
of London, was, at the head of 190,000 
men, in full march for Windſor Caſtle, in 
which the King and his miniſters had taken 
ſhelter from the reſentment of a, ;u/tly-in- 
cenſed people, &c. By theſe and ſuch other 
infamous falſehoods as circumſtances gave 
colour to, the ringleaders of the revolt fo 
far ſucceeded in. their endeavours to de- 
bauch the minds of their countrymen, that 
very ſoon after the battle of Charles Town, 
a great majority of them were firmly per- 
ſuaded, that it was the fixed purpoſe of ad- 
miniſtration to reduce them to a ſtate of 
ſlavery: accordingly the congreſs, while 
they continued to amuſe the mother-coun- 
try with petitions, addreſſes, and profeſſions 
of friendſhip, proceeded to avail themſelves 
of the ſpirit themſelves had thus artfully 
Rn.” : 

Money being juſtly deemed the ſinews of 
war, and the daring enterprize which the 
colonies were about to embark in, requiring 
a fund of. wealth which they were by no 
means able to ſupply from their circulating 

ſpecie, 
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ſpecie, © the congreſs had recourſe” to the 
temporary expedient of a paper currency; 
for although conſiderable quantities of gold 
and filver continued to be imported from 
the Spaniſh ſettlements, it was conſtantly 
conveyed to Europe in payment of the mer. 
chandize wanted from thence ; and this had 
long been the gulph that ſwallowed up the 
circulating caſh of the Britiſh ſettlements, 
for which reaſon it had been cuſtomary, 
upon emergencies, to ſubſtitute paper in the 
room of ſolid coin. The aids granted by the 
provinces laſt war, were raiſed in this way 
by their reſpective aſſemblies, ſeveral. of 
whom were virtuous and wiſe enough to 
give ſome degree of credit to their artificial 
currency, by taking care that a proportion- 
able tax ſhould accompany each emiſſion of 
paper, and thar it ſhould be diligently col- 
lected, regularly accounted for by the re- 
ceivers, and duly deſtroyed when it came 
into the treaſury ; and where theſe precau- 
tions were taken, the inconveniences of 
paper money were not much felt : but all 
the aſſemblies (who had the ſole manage- 
ment) were not equally chaſte; in ſome 
provinces, the taxes bore no proportion to 
the emiſſions, and were beſides neither duly 
collected nor regularly accounted for, and 

wherever 
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wherever this happened, the value of the 
money was greatly depreciated, 

The provinces of Penſylvania, Jerſey, and 
New York, had always kept up the credit of 
their paper money better than the others, 
for which reaſon the congreſs ſtruck off 
their firſt emiſſion at Philadelphia ; it a- 
mounted to ſeveral millions of dollars, and 
was ordered to paſs current throughout the 
ſeveral colonies of New Hampſhire, Maſſa- 
chuſet's Bay, Rhode Iſland, Connecticut, 
New Vork, New Jerſey, Penſylvania, De- 
laware, Maryland, Virginia, and the two 
Carolinas, under the denomination of ** the 
« united Colonies.” No perſon durſt refuſe 
this money, or make any difference between 
it and lawful money, under pain of impri- 
ſonment, beſides tarring and feathering, and 
other arbitrary puniſhments. 

The deference paid tothe united wiſdom 
« of the continent,” as the congreſs was 
called, with the dread of the outrages daily 
committed by mobs and committee-men, gave 
this emiſſion a circulation at par : the fu- 
ture coinages of the congreſs were not ſo 
ſacceſsful ;—as they had undertaken the war 
merely for the purpoſe of avoiding the pay- 
ment of taxes, and their authority was not 
yet well eſtabliſhed, they durſt not venture 


upon 
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taxation as the means of ſupporting 
the credit of their paper, for want of which, 
in ſpite of all their efforts, it ſoon ſunk in 
its value, and in the end proved one of the 
greateſt difficulties they had to encounter; 
in the mean time, however, the effect of 
this meaſure was favourable, as, by circu- 
lating great quantities of this money, they 
eſtabliſhed an intereſt with the people; who 
thus found themſelves in poſſeſſion of pro- 


perty, which they muſt either fight for or 
forfeit. 

Having procured the means of carry- 
ing on the war, the congreſs proceeded to 
form an army, and eſtabliſh their mili- 
tary arrangements; they made choice of 
George Waſhington, Eſquire, for their 
generaliſſimo, or commander in chief. He 
was a gentleman of ſome fortune in Vir- 
ginia, of an excellent private character, and 
ſtrong natural parts, but owed little to edu- 
cation; and there is no doubt, acted at 
firſt from principle. Few men have forti- 
tude enough to withſtand the dazzling glare 
of power, the love of which too often in- 
toxicates the human heart, and where it 
takes poſſeſſion, ſeldom fails to ſtifle the good 
affections which riſe to reſiſt it. 


Mr. 
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Mr. Waſhington had ſerved in Virginia, 
and commanded their provincial troops 
during part of laſt war: he was colonel of 
_ a regiment under Braddock, and was after- 
wards - on the expedition with General 
| Forbes, on both which occaſions he acquit- 

ted himſelf with reputation. But he began 
his warfare (if it may be ſo called) in 1753, 
when he was employed in a kind of em- 
baſſy, by Governor Dinwiddie of Virginia, 
to look into the claims and examine the pre- 
tenſions of the Marquis de Vaudreuil, Go- 
vernor of Canada, who, contrary to the 
treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, had made in- 
croachments on our frontier, and actually 
eſtabliſhed a poſt in the fork of the river 
Ohio, called Fort du Queſne ; which was 
the cauſe of the ſubſequent war. 

He was ſtill better known by' a fruitleſs 
expedition to that country, where he was 
afterwards ſent with three hundred men, in 
order to diſpoſſeſs the French of their new 
ſettlement ; all of whom, with their com- 
mander, were obliged to ſurrender priſoners 
of war, at a place called the Little Mea- 
dows, on their route to diſlodge ſome Cana- 
dians, who had taken poſt to intercept him 
further on towards the Ohio. Here Waſh- 


ington fell a Apo to the artifice of the 
French 
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French officer that commanded; who took 


advantage of his imperfe& knowledge of 
the French language, cauſing him to ſign 
a capitulation, therein confeſſing to have 


aſſaſſinated an officer of the name of Ju- 


monville; given out by the French to have 
been coming down with a flag of truce, 
but conſidered by Waſhington as a ſpy. 
This affair was afterwards much inſiſted 
on by the French miniſtry in their mani- 
feſto and declaration of war. 

Lee, before-mentioned, was their ſecond 
in command; and after him Iſrael Putnam, 
born in Connecticut, and bred a carpenter. 
Putnam had ſerved in the northern pro- 
vincial troops laſt war, and acquitted him- 
ſelf tolerably well as a partizan ; he was il- 


literate to a great degree, but robuſt, ſtrong, 


and active, though conſiderably advanced in 
years : before he engaged in the ſervice of the 
Congreſs, he ſolicited employment in any 
capacity from us, which was refuſed him ; 
and his indigence, rather than reſentment or 

principle, prompted him to join the rebels. 
Ward, a native of Rhode Iſland, was one 
of the favourites of the times, and came next 
in command: both he and Putnam had po- 
pular characters, and were preferred more 
to preſerve confidence and ſtifle jealouſies in 
| 11 the 
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the New England colonies, by an equal diſ- 
tribution of honours, than for their know- 
heine in the profeſſion arms. | 

Horatio Gates, once Captain of an inde- 
pendant company, and afterwards Major of 
the goth regiment— bad been Aid de Camp 
to General Monkton at Martinico, and re- 
ceived a gracious teſtimony of the royal 
bounty when he came expreſs with the neus 
of the reduction of the place now indi- 
5 gent, and loſt to principle, turned out an 
ingrate on this occaſion, and ſwelled the vo- 
lume of rebel Generals. 

The Congreſs having compleated the no- 
mination of their general officers, immedi- 
ately proceeded to prepare their * declara- 
tion of war: it was publiſhed at Philadelphia 
on the 6th day of July, and conſiſted of a 
repetition of the many flagrant falſehoods 
which had diſgraced their former publica- 
tions. In this laſt great and folemn appeal to 
the ſword, no ſet of men, beſides the mem- 
bers of the Congreſs, would have dared to 
hold out facts ſo obviouſly falſe and ſo eaſily 
diſproved, The queſtion in controverſy was 
now well underſtood to be, Shall America 
ſubmit to parliamentary taxation ? The 
members of Congrels, in their declaration of 

® Sce Appendix, 
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war, as in all their other public exhibitions, 
ſay No; and give for reaſon, That the colo- 
nies have ever exerciſed an exclufive right of diſ- 
poſing of their own property; in other words, 
that America had never been taxed but by 
herſelf. At this time almoſt all the delegates 
were of the profeſſion of the law; yet no- 
thing is more true, than that this impudent 
aſſertion 1s abſolutely falſe. By Stat. 25 
Car. II. made before the ſettlement of 
Penſylvania, coeval with the two Carolinas, 
and more than half a century prior to the 
eſtabliſhment of Georgia, (which about this 
time joined the general confederacy) the 
following taxes are impoſed on the Plan- 
tations by Parliament, viz. For every hun- 
dred weight of white ſugar, five ſhillings ; 
for brown ditto, one ſhilling and fix pence; . 
for every pound of tobacco, one penny; 
cotton wool, one halfpenny ; indigo, two 
pence; for every hundred weight of gin- 
ger, one ſhilling ; logwood, five pound; 
other dying wood, ſix pence ; and for every 
pound of cocoa nuts, one penny ; to be 
paid upon exportation to any other. place. 
than England, Wales, and Berwick, and 
levied under the authority of the Lords of 

the Treaſury. 
By Stat. 7 and 8 W. III. all ſeamen be- 
H 2 longing 
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longing to the Plantations are made ſub- 
ject to the payment of ſix pence per menſem, 
for the uſe of Greenwich Hoſpital. By the 
9 Ann. certam rates are eſtabliſhed for the 
poſtage of letters in America ; and in the 
following year a duty was impoſed on all 
prize goods carried into the: colonies. By 
3 Geo. II. a duty is laid on rice exported 
from South Carolina, which was afterwards 
extended to Georgia. By 6 Geo. II. foreign 
rum is made ſubject to a duty of nine pence 
per gallon; molaſſes ſix pence; and ſugars 
five ſhillings per hundred weight, upon im- 
portation into any of the plantations. To 
theſe may be added, the Statute of tonnage 
and poundage, made prior to them all. 

The manifeſto of the Congreſs was fol- 
lowed by a recommendation to the colonies 
to arm both by ſea and land; in conſe- 
quence of which, commiſſions were iſſued 
to great numbers of armed veſſels; and the 
ſmugglers, that heretofore ſwarmed over the 
weſtern ſeas, by a natural tranſition, be- 
came at once a band of pirates, crouding 
out from their little harbours on the coaſt, 
taking many tranſports, and greatly annoy- 
ing the trade of the Weſt India iſlands. 
The impunity with which theſe piratical 
rovers carried on their depredations, ren- 
1 dered 
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dered them every day more and more in- 
ſolent, inſomuch that even the harbour of 
Boſton, though defended by a conſiderable 
naval force, did not eſcape their inſults : 


the conduct of Admiral Graves, who com- 
manded the ſquadron ſtationed there, was 


ſeverely cenſured by people in general, how 


juſtly, we pretend not to determine. Nor 
were the provinces leſs active in their pre- 
parations by land: new levies daily arrived 
in the rebel camp near Boſton ; where, ſoon 
after the battle of Bunker's Hull, it ap- 
pears from circumſtantial and good ac- 
counts, that they had aſſembled at one 
time not fewer than 27,000 men, all drawn 
together by means of the preſs and the pul- 
pit, both of which ſtill continued to pour 
out a deluge of falſe, fooliſh, and inflam- 
matory invectives againſt the meaſures of 
the miniftry ; which, though often copied 
after thoſe of the Congreſs, and always 
taken in conſequence of their obſtinacy, 
were nevertheleſs uniformly branded with 
the epithets of wanton and unprovoked 
cruelties. The deſtruction of the property 
of the Eaſt India Company at Boſton ; the 
burning of the Gaſpee armed ſchooner at 
Rhode Ifland ; the ſcalping and gouging 
the wounded ſoldiers at Lexington; ſhut- 
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ting up their ports againſt the ſhips of 
Great Britain, and their courts of Juſtice 
againſt her merchants ; with all the tarring, 
feathering, and other unexampled cruelties 
committed on their fellow-ſubjects, paſſed 
with the Congreſs, and their deluded ad- 
herents, as ſo many glorious exertions in 
the cauſe of liberty: — while the Boſton Port 
Act, the Reſtraining Act, the deſtruction 
of Charles Town — though by themſelves 
rendered inevitable —and all the other ſteps 
taken to extinguiſh their wicked and un- 
natural rebellion, were pointed out to the 
infatuated populace, as the exceſs of ty- 
ranny and oppreſſion; even the flaughter 


4 of their troops at Bunker's Hill, where 


they had taken poſt with the declared pur- 
poſe of deſtroying the garriſon of Boſton, 
was more than once, with moſt ſingular 
folly and arrogance, inſiſted on, by the 
provincial delegates at Philadelphia, as a 
grievance of great magnitude. With the 
ſame degree of effrontery, all thoſe who till 
contended for the government of King, 
Lords, and Commons, were held up in de- 
rifion as Tories; while their own party, 
whoſe pretenſions were obviouſly calculated 
to render the crown independent of the Par- 
hament, were honoured with the appella- 

| tion 
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tion of Whigs: this diſtinftion, abſurd: as 
it is, was at the ſame time ſet up and in- 
ſiſted on by the faction in England, and, 
under the fpecious pretexts of liberty, pa- 

triotiſm, and public good, countenanced by 
many reſpectable members of both Houſes 
of Parliament. During the reign of one 
of the Princes of the houſe of Stuart, the 
Parliament of England was told from the 
throne, that the Plantations were not with - 
in its juriſdiction ; for which the Whigs of 
England afterward proſcribed and pronoun- 

ced the whole race accurſed; nor were the 
Whigs of America more favourable: yet 

the miniſters of the reigning Prince, who 
prefers the limited ſovereignty of one great 
empire, to that of a number of petty dif- 
jointed ſtates, and wiſhes his parliament to 

participate in the government of the whole, 

were abfurdly ſtigmatized as entertaining 

views of rendering him independent, and 

otherwiſe favouring the principles of. deſ- 

potiſm and arbitrary power. 

Towards the end of the month of July, 
the rebel generals arrived in the camp before 
Boſton, and were employed the remainder of 
the ſummer in throwing up a chain of in- 
trenchments which ſurrounded the town, 
and defended every acceſſible part of their 

H 4 camp; 
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camp; they deſtroyed the light-houſe, remov- 
ed all the land- marks, and greatly diſtreſſed 
the garriſon, now reduced to act on the de- 
fenſive, till the arrival of ſuccours from Bn g- 
land, now almoſt too late in the ſeaſon to 
be expected. | 

As ſoon as the miniſtry had received ad- 
vice of the action at Bunker's Hill, five 
regiments were immediately ordered from 
Ireland, one of which number, the 27th, 
under the command of Brigadier General 
Maſſey, was deſtined for Halifax, a place 
of great importance ; the reduCtion of which 
at that criſis was eaſy, and the overlooking 
it at this early period of the war, a capital 
omiſſion in American policy, as it was the 
only dock-yard and arſenal for the navy on 
the continent. 
This fleet failed in two diviſions, as faſt 
as the troops aſſembled, leaving Cork in 
the months of September and October. 
The 17th and 55th regiments failed for 
Boſton ;— the other two, the 28th and 46th, 
were ordered by expreſs for Quebec ; but 
meeting with a violent gale of wind on the 
Iriſh coaſt, fix of the tranſports were forced 
into Wales, where the troops were obliged 
to diſembark, in order to refit the veſſels, 
much ſhattered by the ſtorm. 
A conſfiderable naval force, with more 
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troops, were ordered to rendezvous at Cork, 
to be ready to embark in the months of 
February and March. | 

Recruiting went on briſkly, through Eng- 
land and Ireland. The 42d regiment of 
Highlanders was augmented in Scotland; 
and 2000 more, under the command of Co- 
lonel Frazer, ſon of the decollated Lord 
Lovat, now reſtored to the poſſeſſions of his 
father, were formed into a regiment, to be 
ſent out early in the ſpring. 

The King, on the meeting of Parliament, 
in his ſpeech from the throne informed them 
of a treaty intended with the Landgrave of 
Heſſe and the Prince of Brunſwick, to 
take 18,000 of their troops into his ſer- 
vice ; which was afterwards agreed to, and 
the treaty concluded in the month of Fe- 
bruary. 

Notwithſtanding a conſiderable oppoſition 
in both houſes for carrying on the war, loyal 
and dutiful addreſſes were ſent from the 
principal towns in Great Britain and Ire- 
land ;—faQtion began to ſubſide, and moſt 
orders of people to unite in opinion as to 
the neceſſity of vigour and exertion. | 

The great manufacturers with which Eng- 
land abounds, and who are conſidered 
as the ſource of her riches, conceiving at 
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from à ſtagna- 
tion of commerce, which the revolt of 
America was expected to produce, induſtri- 

ouſly ſought for new outlets of trade, and 
carried it north, into the remoteſt regions 
of Europe. 

General Gage having left Boſton on the 
rath of October, the command devolved 
on General Howe, who at that time was 
idolized by the ſoldiers, and from whom 
every future good was expected, not only 
by the army, but all orders and ranks of 
Sickneſs, with the ſcurvy, began to pre- 
vail in the garriſon, occaſioned by an almoſt 
total want of vegetables and freſh proviſions, 
natwithſtanding part of the fleet ſtationed 
there were employed with tranſports to ra- 
vage the coaſt, and powerful exertions made 
at bome, with great expence to govern- 
ment, and as great advantage to contractors, 
to throw in ſupplies ;—many veſſels loaded 
with live ſtock, vegetables, and porter, had 
ſailed from England, but moſt of them were 
either taken on the coaſt, or blown off to 
the Weſt Indies, by the ſevere north-weſt 
winds, which uſually prevail during the 
winter ad, | 


Little 
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Little was OY againſt the enemy, 
fave a defign of burning the town of Rox-- 
burgh ; which was imperfectly executed, 
from the obſtacles, and ſuperior force it wWas 
diſcovered we ſhould have had to contend 
with, had matters been puſhed further than 
they were at that time. 

The winter began to. advance, and both 
parties were preparing againſt the rigour of 
the approaching ſeaſon : the enemy were 
hardy enough to keep the ground they poſ- 
ſeſſed during the campaign, burrawing in 
huts, and excavations of the earth, and brav- 
ing the inclemency of the ſeaſon. -. 

A work of great ſtrength had been erected 
by us, within our lines, upon Bunker's 
Hill; this fortreſs, and its: dependences. an 
the heights of Charles Town, were not con- 
fdered 4 to be in a ſufficient ſtate. of defence 
till the 10th of December. 

On the 11th, General Clinton, and the 
troops under his command at that place, 
ſtruck tents and retired to Boſton, leaving 
two field officers and ſix hundred men. to 
compoſe the garriſon, which was relieved. 
every fortnight. 

This poſt was important, defending the 
iſthmus of Charles Town Neck, and com- 
manding Boſton. 
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Nothing enterprizing was attempted dur- 
ing the ſevere winter months by either party, 
until the beginning of aK when the 
rebel army was perceived to be buſy, and in 
motion towards us; they approached nearer 
the town, and began to erect works at Mil- 
lors, or Cable Hill, as alſo on Phips's 
Farm, ſeparated from Boſton Point by a 
narrow channel, not more than ſix hun- 
dred yards over; and from a battery at the 
laſt- mentioned place, on the 2d of March, 
in the night, they began to bombard the 
town. 

On the th, at day-break, there all at 
once appeared a very formidable entrench- 
ment, barricade, and abbatis, begun and exe- 
cuted with conſiderable labour, in the courſe 
of the preceding night, on the heights of 
Dorcheſter : the barricade was conſtructed 
before it was brought to the ground, and 
conſiſted of framed timber, jointed and put 
together, filled up with hay, preſſed, and 
| ſcrewed | in, ſo as to reſiſt cannon. 

The ſituation of the royal army now be- 
| came critical : no alternative remained but 
that of evacuating the town, or driving the 
enemy from the poſſeſſion of theſe works.— 
= General Howe, with that ſpirit and reſolu- 
| tion we have ſeen him diſplay on other oc- 
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caſions, adopted the latter expedient. It 
was reſolved to attempt to diſlodge the 
enemy, by hazarding an attack on the new- 
ly-erefted works on the heights of Dor- 
cheſter in two different places at the ſame 
time. 

The plan was ſettled, and was to have 
been put in execution the 5th, for which 
purpoſe a very conſiderable part of the gar- 
riſon were embarked in tranſports ; but a 
very uncommon ſtorm, of long continu- 
ance, fruſtrated the ſcheme, by preventing 
the advances of the troops, till it was too 
late to attempt to carry it into execution. 
—— We may venture to ſuppoſe, from the 
opinion of military judges then preſent, that 
the incident was fortunate for the King's 
troops, and prevented another carnage ſimi- 
lar to that of Bunker's Hill : had the de- 
tachment proceeded, the conteſt muſt have 
been bloody, and the event dubious, eſpe- 
cially if the enemy had carried into exe- 
cution an operation conceived in their coun- 
cils, which, if I am well informed, was 
that of attempting to change ground, and 
penetrating into the city with a corps of 
five thouſand men, by another quarter, at 


the time we were aſſailing their works at 
Dorcheſter. 


As 
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As theſe enerdachments of the rebels be- 
gan not only to endanger the town but the 
ſhipping, neceſſity, in this ſituation, left no 
choice of meaſures: delays were dangerous, 
and-abandoning the place became ab founety | 
neceſſary, 

The tranſports were therefore got in rea- 
dine, and every thing prepared for em- 
barking the garriſon. 
By the 1yth of March, the etnbarlation 
was compleated-: all the troops, to the num- 
ber of eight thouſand, with near one thou- 
fand two hundred of the loyal inhabitants, 
who had thrown themſelves upon the pro- 
_ tection of the army, moſt of the cannon, 
ſtores; | &c.. were put on board one hundred 
and twenty tranſports, and fell down to 
N antaſket road. 

General Howe was amongſt the laſt that 
left the town, when he embarked on board 
the Chatham, Admiral Shuldham, who had 
in the courſe of the winter ſucceeded Mr. 
Graves. 

This ſhip, and ſome of the frigates, ſerved 
as a convoy to the fleet, which ſailed in two 
diviſions, and on the 2d of April arrived at 
Halifax in Nova Scotia in good order, with- 

gut any material accident on the voyage. 
No ſooner was the town evacuated, than 
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the rebels entered in triumph; combuſtibles 
and other preparations of that nature hav- 


ing been previouſly diſpoſed, ſo as to reduce 
the place to aſhes, in caſe the enemy at- 


tempted to diſturb us in our embarkation. 


he apprehenſion of this, and the in- 
treaties of the ſele&t men, to whom the de- 
ſign was communicated, were the ſole rea- 
ſons, it is preſumed, which preve 


nted Mr. 
Waſhington from endeavouring to moleſt 
us in our retiring to our ſhipping. | 
The evacuation of this place, though 
prudent and adviſeable, from the ſcarcity of 
proviſions, and other circumſtances, which 
every day involved us in new difficultes, 
was a ſubject of great exultation to the re- 
bels, who openly attributed it to the ter- 
ror of their arms. The event juſtified the 
meaſure on our ſide, by opening a larger 
field of action for the enſuing campaign, and 
baffling the conjectures of the enemy as to 
the object we had next in contemplation. 
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CHAP. IV. 


Congreſs — their defigns on Canada. 5 5 
under Schuyler and Montgomery invade the 
country. Chamb lee, St. Fohn's, and Mont- 
real taten. — Arnold penetrates inta Canada 
by the river Chaudiere, and attempts to ſur- 
prize Quebec. — General Carleton throws 
bimſelf into Quebec, and defends the town. 
— Montgomery advances againſt Quebec — 
attempts to ſtorm the pace: — . Ved, 
and killed. 


HE Congreſs, without waiting the 
reſult of their laſt petition to the 
throne, previous to their adjournment in 
October, had ſecretly ſet on foot an expedi- 
tion againſt the forts of Crown Point and 
Ticonderago, as a preparatory ſtep towards 
the reduction of Canada; which they were 
encouraged, and even invited to undertake 
by the malecontents of that province. Dur- 
ing the few years that intervened between 
the conqueſt, and the reſtoration of the an- 
cient conſtitution of Canada, the natives 
had drank fo deep of the cup of Engliſh 
liberty, that, like the other coloniſts, they 
were now in a ſtate of intoxication, and 

many 
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many · o of the lower claſs, from. an | averſion 
to their former ſtate of feudal vaſſalage, and 
dependance on their haughty and tyran- 


nical ſuperiors, the nobleſſe, were heartily 
diſpoſed to , coincide with the meaſures of 
the Congreſs: the prieſts of Canada, to 
a, man, alſo abetted the intrigues o the 
Congreſs, - though not openly ; they had 
been encouraged to expect a grant of the 
lands formerly occupied by the regular 
clergy, and, finding no notice taken of their 
temporals in the Quebec Bill, concluded 
themſelves ſupplanted in the favour of ad- 
miniſtration ; - this circumſtance, together 
with their hatred of the Engliſh, as hereticks, 
conquerors, and Engli iſhmen, readily deter- 
mined, them to exert their influence in be- 
half of the Congreſs: and, acting with all 
the duplicity of the nation from which they 
deſcended, . they eaſily deceived General 


Carleton, their governor, by making public 


profeſſions of loyalty and fidelity, although 
at the ſame time they were carrying on a 
clandeſtine correſpondence with the chiefs 
of the rebels, and aſſuring them of an inſur- 
rection in their favour: happily, the nobleſſe, 
and almoſt all the Engliſh ſettlers, adhered 
to their allegiance, which was afterwards the 
means of ſaving the province. 
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Vie the Grcurnftances above preſent- 
ed, an attempt was made againift Ticonde- 
roga, which is the key to Canada, on the 
32 of the cofonies, and commands the 
entrance into Lake Champlain Gs aa 
Delaplace, of the 26th regiment, 
commanded there, fuffered himſelf to be 

rprized by a number of people from New 
England, under a Colonel Allen, employed 
by The Congreſs on this enterprize, who 
took poſteſſion of that ii poſt with- 
out fifing a gun. The ſhameful ſurrender 
of this frireks, facilitated the progreſs of 
any expedition into Canada by this quarter, 
as it commanded the lake, and in a great 
meaſure ſecured the entrance into the Cana- 
dian territory.— This happened in the month 
of May 1775. 

Immediately after this, another man of 
enterprize, Colonel Arnold, undertook to 
fcour Lake Champlain; he carried off a 
ſchooner from Skenefborough, and'the only 
King's veſſel that was at St. John's. A con- 
fiderable body of troops, moſt of which were 
the militia of New England, to the number 
of one thouſand fix hundred, had already af- 
ſembled at Albany, on Hudſon's river, and 
the command of them was given to General 
Schuyler, who had afjed as aſſiſtant to Brad- 

ftreet, 
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ſtreet, the deputy quarter maſter general, in 
the laſt war, and had become conſiderable 
in this country, from the ſpoils and pillage 
too often made in that department. He was 
to be aſſiſted by a General Montgomery, an 
officer well known in our ſervice, a man of 
abilities, and, next to Lee, the beſt ſoldier 
in the ſervice. of the rebels. —The troops, 
when aſſembled for this expedition, were to 
have compoſed a body of three thouſand 
men. Montgomery ſet out from Albany in 
the month of Auguſt, with a determina- 
tion to enter Canada by the way of St. 
John's, which forms the entrance of Lake 
Champlain, and carried with him about 
one thouſand one hundred men; leaving 
Schuyler to attend an Indian treaty (which 
then engaged the attention of the Congreſs) 
and to bring up the remainder of the troops. 
At this time, the ſame Arnold who had 
taken the ſhipping on the Lake, and whom 


we ſhall hereafter ſee capable of great and 
daring enterprize, undertook to penetrate to 
Quebec through a deſert, from the northern, 
frontiers of New England, a country ſcarce 
ever traverſed beide but 'by wandering ſa- 


vages. 


The ſpirit and W of this man, 


* his party, were aſtoniſhing, and the 
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_ taſk, changh: great and hazardous, A 
yo accompliſhed, = 
Diverſions at-the ſame time, and 90 re- 
mote from each other, greatly embarraſſed 
General Carleton, the governor; as, with 
a very feeble force, he had not only an open 
enemy to oppoſe, but to watch and over- 
awe the diſaffections of a numerous people, 
_ for revolt. 
Upon intelligence beifig received at Que- 
bec of the ſucceſs of Allen and Arnold on 
Lake Champlain, efforts were made to raiſe 
and regulate the militia, and the 7th and 
26th regiments were ordered from Montreal 
to St. John's, where they were employed 
in erecting two redoubts, the conſtruction 
of which was ſuppoſed by good judges to 
be very imperfect. Montgomery, appre- 
henſive that we might conſtruct armed 
veſſels, which, by getting afloat upon the 
lake, would hinder his advances, unleſs an 
immediate movement was made to the Iſle 
aux Noix, having taken the batteaux that 
Arnold had ſeized at St. John's, and built 
fome others at Crown Point, puſhed acroſs 
the lakes from this place with three {loops 
and two gun-boats, carrying with ' him 
ſtores, proviſions, and - ſome artillery—dc- 
Fang not a little on our inattention to 
F oppoſe 


F 
oppoſe his progreſs, as well as on the pri- 
vate confederacy made with the Canadians, 
many of whom had ſecretly promiſed to 
aſſiſt him, as s ſoon | as *. IN. enter _ 

country. | ha 

The dtachment arrived at "ths Ifle aux 
Noix without any oppoſition, except from 
a ſcouting party of ſavages, whom' the 
rebels firſt fired upon, -and in return loſt 
an officer of the name of Baker, and two 
or three men. Here they were ſoon joined 
by Schuyler, who publiſhed a proclamation, 
inviting the Canadians to take part in the 
conteſt; and on the 6th of December at- 
tempted to land about a mile and a half 
above St. John's. 

General Carleton, through the influence 
of Johnſton, the Indian agent, had aſſem- 
bled, in the month of July, a great number 
of Indians of the Six Nations, who expreſſed 
an eager deſire to oppoſe the inroads of the 
rebels. Had their mode of carrying on war 
been adopted, and permiſſion given them 
to begin their incurſions, it is highly proba- 
ble things would have been ſoon ſettled in 
that quarter; for the Indians, when re- 
ſtrained by the governor -O (we muſt 
ſuppoſe) from . of humanity, diſ- 

* covered 
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covered a reluctance to make uſe of their ſer- 


vices—offered, as in their own right, to make 
the rebels quit Ticonderoga, which they al- 
Ledged lay ibis their hunting-grounds, 
and was part of their own dominioͤn-. 
_ --Dulguſted at the governor's refuſal to 
employ. them at that time, and ſome other 
diſappointments, the whole of them retired, 
except about cighty, who joined the troops 
that were now at St. John's, commanded 
by Major Preſton of the 26th regiment, 

Theſe Indians attacked the firſt debark- 
ation from the rebels boats, giving them 


a very ſevere check; and ſuch was the ter- 


ror and conſternation inſpired by theſe peo- 
ple, that the troops who had landed fled to 
their boats, and were with difficulty after- 
wards. prevailed upon to truſt themſelves in 
an entrenchment, thrown up to ſecure them 
from an attack in the night. 
Upon this check, the whole diviſion re- 
treated to the Iſle aux Noix, 14 miles higher 
up the lake, where they waited the junc- 
tion of other troops, deferring their opera- 
tions till thoſe reinforcements, with ſome 
heavy artillery, ſhould arrive. Here the re- 
bels halted ſome time, to recover a little 
from the panic which the rude encounter 
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of the ſavages had thrown them, into ;. for 
they had left behind them many dead upon 
the field, whoſe ſcalps the Indians carried 
off in triumph.—From this place Schuyler 
returned to Albany (rather ſick of his new 
profeſſion) with the deſign of weaken- 
ing our Indian alliance, by concluding a 
treaty with the hoſtile tribes that had 48 
ed againſt him; and from this time the 
weight of the war in this quarter reſted on 
Montgomery. Having, by ſuperior addreſs 
and management, been ſo fortunate as 
to detach the Indians, who had given them 
the ms from the ſervice of General Carle- 
ton, and {ſome more troops having joined 
him, he landed on the 13th of October 
at St. John's, not far . the fort; and 
ſummoned Major Preſton to 1 | 
The garriſon at that time conſiſted of little 
more than five hundred and fifty regular 
troops, with ſome Canadian volunteers ; 
the works in bad order, with a ſcarcity of 
ammunition and proviſion ;—for though 
ſuch a time had elapſed as from the 6th 
of Septernber to the 13th of October, when 
both theſe articles Ws + have been thrown 
in from the poſt of Chamblee, only twelve 
miles diſtant, where there was a grand de- 
Poſit, which afterwards fell into the ene- 
I 4 my's 
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| my's hands: s; "yet, _"throug k inattentloji' and 
miſmanagement, this was fatally neglected. 
he. anſwer to the ſurnmons ſent in by 
Montg omery being, that the garriſon would 
defen the . fort was immediately 
inveſted, The enemy broke ground, and be- 
gan to carry on approaches: — mean time 
detached parties from their army ſpread 
themſelves through the adjacent country, 
where they were in general pretty well re- 
ceived by the Canadians; who finding no 
great exertion on our ſide to oppoſe the 
enemy, partly from predilection, partly for 
fear of being pillaged by the banditti, of 
which the rebel arlny \ was compoſed, now 
began to aſſiſt them; and ſoon after con- 
tributed every thing 1 in their power to fa- 
_ cllitate their operations in the progreſs of 
the ſiege. One of theſe parties, headed by 
Ethan Allen, with the ſame ſpirit of en- 
terprize that had ſucceeded at Ticonderoga, 
made an attempt on the town of Montreal; 
Allen, prompted by the hopes of being 
joined by ſome of the adjacent diſaffected 
people, who had conveyed ſome aſſurances 
of that nature, and alſo with the view of 
plundering the town, like a Coſſack parti- 
zan, with one hundred and fikty men, aſ- 
ſiſted by ſome Canadians, who furniſhed 
him 
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him wich canoes, * the river St. Law. 
rence the 2 5th of September, at Longuile, 
about three miles from Montreal. I 
The event was ſuitable to the raſhneſs 
of the undertaking ;—a ſally was made from 
the town by a few of the King's troops, 
who, with ſome of the loyal inhabitants, 
headed by a Major Campbell (well known 
and diſtinguiſhed laſt war in the Royal 
Highland regiment) ſoon put the rebels to 
flight, the whole party being killed or made 
priſoners ; amongſt the latter was the com- 
manding officer. Allen was conſidered in 
the light of a plunderer, thrown into pri- 
ſon by General Carleton, and loaded with 
irons.— Another detachment of the rebel 
army met with better ſucceſs : aſſiſted alſo 
by the Canadians, they paſſed St. John's, 
and inveſted Fort Chamblee, where Ma, 
jor Stopford of the 7th regiment, and a- 
bout eighty men, were in garriſon.— This 
place kept up the communication between 
St. John's and Montreal ; and, as it was not 
in a very defenſible ſtate, and ſuppoſed in- 
capable of reſiſting artillery, which the re- 
bels had contrived to bring with them, our 
magazines ought to have been deſtroyed, 
or thrown: into the advanced poſt at St, 
Joun' 8. ML 


Vigour 
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Vigour and "exertion might haue pre- 
ſerved the fort at Chamblee ; but the garri- 
ſon ſurrendered priſoners of _ and were 
ſent down to Albany. 

be reduction of this fort facilitated the 
operations of the fiege of St. John's, which 
had languiſhed for want of powder; one 
hundred and twenty barrels of which, with 
other ammunition, fell into the hands of the 
enemy by the poſſeſſion of Chamblee. 

-» Accordingly, new operations now took 
place.—On the 28th of October the enemy, 
with aſtoniſning labour, had made their way 
through an almoſt impenetrable ſwamp, got 
on the rear of our works, and moved their 
army to the north ſide of the fort, open- 
ing two batteries of cannon and mortars, 
which played jointly with another they had 
erected on the eaſt fide of the river. 
On the 2d of November the garriſon 
capitulated, having been reduced to great 
ſtraits, living the laſt three weeks on half 
allowance of proviſion, without any liquor 
but water, and ſhut up in works ſo in- 
compleatly finiſhed, that the troops were 
up to the knee in mire; nor did they ſur- 


render before they had received an account 
of a fruitleſs attempt made by General Verte. 


He 


ton. [2 raiſe the ſiege. 
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He had collected about one thouſand 
Canadians; who, joined by a few regular 
troops, croſſed the river in thirty-four bat- 
teaux at Longuile, and was repulſed in at- 
tempting to land, after feeble efforts on his 
part: this proceeded from his having inju- 
diciouſly directed his boats to a ſhallow. part 
of the ſnore, where they could not reach near 
enough to diſembark in any kind of order, 
and what is more, to the only place where 
they could have met with the little oppoſi- 
tion that preſented itſelf, and forced them to 
retreat.— Other ſuccours, of which the gar- 
riſon were in expectation, failed them at 
the ſame time.— Lieutenant Colonel Allen 
Maclean, who having raiſed a corps of High- 
land emigrants ſome time before, had re- 
ceived orders from General Carleton to pro- 
ceed from Quebec up the Sorrell with part 
of it, and to collect, on his route, what Ca- 
nadians he could draw together, in order to 
form a junction at Chamblee, from whence 
they were to proceed to St. John's, and 
attempt raiſing the ſiege of that place: 
but as ſoon as Maclean heard of the ſur- 
render of Chamblee, and of the repulſe 
which General Carleton had met with in 
croſſing the river, he proceeded no further, 

| although 
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although he had advanced a conſiderable 
diſtance; from the oppoſition which he 
was likely to encounter, he thought it more 
expedient to retire, and throw himſelf in- 
to Quebec: what precipitated this reſo- 
lution, was, not only a very conſiderable 
force advancing againſt him, but the inter- 
cepting a letter conveyed by an Indian from 
Arnold to Montgomery, giving an account 
of his arrival at Point Levy. 

All the Canadians deſponding, 150 giving 
the country up for loſt—a circumſtance in 
which they did not think themſelves highly 
intereſted—deſerted* Maclean in his retreat, 
to the number of four hundred and fifty: 
but he arrived 'at Quebec by forced 
marches on the 13th of November, with 
the emigrants and a few MR troops that 
accompanied him. 

The rebel army under Monteonbdy, who 
had taken poſſeſſion of the fortreſs of St. 
John, on the zd of November—where, 
amongſt other things, forty-eight” pieces of 
cannon and howitzers, including thoſe 
taken at Chamblee, fell into their hands— 
on the 11th of November croſſed over to 
the iſland of St. Paul's, which lies in the 
middle of the river St. Lawrence, one mile 
above Montreal. 

Moſt 


1 
Moſt of the Canadians had at this time 


deſerted the governor; who aſſembled the 


principal citizens, and propoſed, {with the 
few regular troops that he had with him, 


to head the united body, and fight the 


enemy as they landed on the plain near the 


town: the propoſal being declined by the in- 


habitants, nothing remained but to retreat 
to the ſhipping, and attempt to reach Que- 


bec. On the 13th, Montreal, incapable. 


of defence, ſurrendered to the rebels on 
their own terms; a capitulation having been 
refuſed by Montgomery, when propoſed by 
the principal citizens. 

On Maclean's retiring, the rebels, who 
had puſhed up to oppoſe him in his deſcent 
down the Sorrell river, led on by a Colonel 


Levingſton, who had been a lawyer in 


Montreal, erected batteries on a point of 
land formed by the junction of the Sorrell 
river with the St. Lawrence ; which, with 
armed rafts and floating batteries conſtructed 
for the purpoſe, bid fair for preventing the 
eſcape of a number of armed veſſels loaded 
with ſtores and baggage, moſt of which af- 
terwards fell into their hands. 

General Carleton, who had embarked in 
one of- theſe armed ſhips, was reduced to 
the 
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the necaſſity of making his eſcape, under 
cover of a dark night, in a boat with 
muffled paddles ; which ſilently paſſed the 
rebel guards and batteries, and reached a 
veſſel lower down pare in n he Bot 
to Quebec. | 
- General Preſcot, FR Gecond in ceumünd, 
lay a little below) the iſland of Montreal, 
when General Carleton left him. He had 
with him nine veſſels, which run down to 
the Sorrell river ; but being ſaluted by the 
rebel batteries, he retired out of the reach 
of their cannon : and after deſtroying the 
powder, capitulated with the enemy, ſur- 
rendering himſelf, men, and officers, to the 
number of three hundred and ſixty, 

This capitulation was made with a rebel 
major, who commanded ; and, it was ſaid, 
without any communication of the general $ 
intention, to the officers that ſhared his for- 
tune — notwithſtanding repreſentations 
were made by ſome of them, which ought 
to have excited him to make ſome further 
exertion, as well for the preſervation of the 
ſhipping as the troops under his com- 
mand, 

The detachment of the rebel army 8 
Colonel Arnold, deſtined for Quebec, _ 
ſiſt 
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ſiſted of one thouſand one hundred men, 
ho ſet off from the rebel camp at Cam- 
bridge the 13th of September—they em- 
barked in ſmall veſſels at Newbury Port, for 
Kennebeck river; which they aſcended in 
batteaux, againſt a rapid ſtream, interrupted 
by ſhallow waters, and carrying-places of 
conſiderable extent, croſſing a ridge of moun- 
tains, and falling 1 in with the river Chau- 
diere, that empties itſelf into that of St. 
Lawrence near Quebec. Having en- 
| countered all the hardſhips of Fatigue and 
hunger, and many other almoſt inſuperable 
difficulties, with aſtoniſhing — and 
firmneſs, on the 11th of November, Ar- 
nold found himſelf at Point Levy, oppo- 
ſite the city of Quebec, with ſcarce two- 
thirds of the number he ſet out with; hav- 
ing left behind him all who were either di- 
ſatisfied, or, exhauſted by ſickneſs and fa- 
tigue, were incapable of proceeding.— 
Arnold met here with the ſame reception 
from the Canadians, that Montgomery had 
experienced at Montreal; they not only 
ſupplied him with proviſions, and rendered 
him every aſſiſtance that he ſtood in need 
off, but provided him alſo with birch ca- 
noes; in thirty-five of which he croſſed the 
St, Lawrence from Point Levy, on the 

14th 
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_ 14th- in the night, and landed ohout fte 


hundred men at Wolfe's Cove, undiſcovered 
by the garriſon. Having drawn zup his 
troops on the heights of Abraham a place 
ever to be remembered for the death of the 
heroic Wolfe —and collected ſome intel- 
ligence that ſeemed to inſure his ſuccefs in 
ſurpriſing the town, he marched on boldly 
for Port St. Louis. This in all probability 
he would have effected, but for Lieutenant 
Colonel Maclean ; who, on his arrival the 
night-before, ſummoned the inhabitants by 
beat of drum, to appear in arms on the 
parade the next morning; and when Ar- 
nold approached within fire of the walls, 
he was ſaluted by a diſcharge of artillery, 
which ſcattered and diſperſed his people, 
and forced them to take ſhelter behind 
houſes, and other cover, in the ſuburbs of 
that outlet of the town. e 
Arnold, who had depended. on the defec- 
tion of the inhabitants, and had founded 
his hopes on ſurpriſing the place by a coup 
de main which probably would have been 
the caſe, had he found boats to have 
croſſed with at the time he arrived at Point 
Levy—totally unacquainted with the ar- 
rival of Maclean, and the ſuccours he had 
brought with him, was aſtoniſhed at a 
"2 reſiſtance 
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teſiſtanee ſo contrary to his expectation, am 
the Promiſes - made him, and drew off his 
people out of reach of the canon of the” 
't D: CBD T 

tides; who ems to ad Pay the 
great ative ſpirit upon this occaſion, and 
to whom the fafety of the place muſt be at- 
tributed at this time, made a powerful ex- 
ertion/ within the walls, to arm all forts of 
people, and to follow the blow by march- 
ing out and attacking the enemy. Such an 
example became more neceſſary at this 
criſis, as Cramee, the heutenant governor, 
had given up all hopes, and conſidered the 
town as loſt, from the firſt moment 
he heard of the enemy arriving at Point 
Deen eie oft + 41151 46 
Four days had now elapſed, when ſome 
field pieces having been got on ſhore from a 
ſtore-ſhip chat had lately arrived, every 
thing was ready for a ſally the 19th in the 
morning; when Arnold, who had all the 
intelligence he could with for, not chuſing 
to riſque an action before he formed a junc- 
tion with Montgomery — with whoſe ſuc- 
ceſſes he was not unacquainted —retired, 
about one in the morning of the 19th, 
to Point de Tremble, about twenty miles 
from Quebec, to wait his arrival, as well 
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as to ſhut up the roads and intercept ſup- 
plies for the tgwn. The removal of the 
enemy to ſuch a diſtance, was of the utmoſt 
.conſequence to the city, and enabled them 
to get in quantities of proviſion, forage, 
'&c. without which, perhaps, they could 
not have ſupported; the long ſiege that af- 
terwards happened. — Maclean made a fally 
from the town, and ' burnt: the ſaburbs of 
St. Louis; and on the aoth General Carle- 
ton got into Quebec, bringing with him 
a Captain and fifty men of the 7th re- 
giment, who were on board the armed ſhip 
with him. —On his arrival, all the inhabi- 
tants, who refuſed to take up arms in de- 
fence of the town, were obliged to quit 
it with their families; the ſailors from the 
ſhips of war and the merchant veſſels, that 
were then there, to the number of four hun- 

dred and fifty men, were enrolled under 
their officers, and the command given to Cap- 
tain Mackenzie; and proved of infinite ſer- 
vice during the ſiege. The garriſon, includ- 

ing all orders who did duty, conſiſted of near 
fifteen hundred men, a number, ſuppoſing 
them the beſt troops, quite inadequate to 
the defence of the very extenſive works 
they had to ſupport. Amongſt theſe there 
was only. one company of regular troops, 

the 
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the remainder was compoſed of the ſailors, 
part of Maclean's corps newly raiſed, conſiſt- 
ing entirely of recruits, a few marines, and 
the Britiſh and French militia, which Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Maclean had embodied as 
ſoon as he entered the town. 
| . Montgomery having eſtabliſhed ſome poſts 

for the purpoſe of forwarding his ſtores 
and proviſion, as well as to encourage the 
country people, ſet fail from Montreal on 
the 3oth of November, with not more than 
fifteen hundred men, and arrived before 
Quebec on the 5th of December ; Arnold 
joining him at the ſame time from Point 
de Tremble, and encamping near the, vil- 
lage of St. Foix. — On the gth they had 
erected a battery at St. John's Gate, and an- 
other at St. Roche.—As the inclemency 
of the ſeaſon rendered it impoſſible to break 
ground, theſe batteries were raiſed by fill- 
ing gabions with ſnow, and pouring water 
thereon, which ſoon became a conſolidated 
maſs, of ice. — On the th their batteries 
opened upon the town, but the metal was 
found too light to make much impreſſion 
upon the walls; and ſome ſhells were al- 
ſo thrown, but without any conſiderable 
effect. 

Montgomery had ſent in ſeveral ſum- 
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monſes to the governor, who fired upon 
the flag, and would not permit it to ap- 

proach the town; another was now ſent 
in by a Canadian woman, who undertook 
to deliver it to the governor. This letter 
was inſulting, ' indecent, and unbecoming 
the liberal character Montgomery formerly 
bore in our ſervice. It breathes fuch a 
ſpirit of reſentment, and poverty of ſen- 
timent, againſt a gallant man, fulfilling the 
duties of his profeſſion, and ſtruggling in 
the cauſe of his country, that, for the 
regard I once had for the author, and ſtill 
retain for his memory, I with it could have 
paſſed without obſervation. —As the gover- 
nor was determined to defend the place 
to the laſt extremity, this letter was treat- 
ed with filent contempt, and every mea- 
ſure taken for an obſtinate defence. —Mont- 
gomery, ſenſible that ſomething deciſive 
ſhould take place, to inſpire his followers, 
who had to make their approaches, in that 
ſevere and dreary climate, through rugged 
roads of ice, as well as mountains of ſnow, 
and anxious to confirm his own reputation, 
which was now in the zenith of luſtre, 
formed the daring reſolution of ſtorming 
the town: — the 27th of December was 
the day fixed on * * attack, but for 
3 ſome 
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ſome reaſons it was countermanded; one 
of which was, that Montgomery ſuſpected 
the garriſon was apprized of his intentions 
by deſerters.— This was confirmed to him 
by our movements, which indicated, that 
we were not only acquainted with the ge- 
neral deſign, but the particular intended 
mode of attack, which Mr. Carleton was pre- 
paring with the utmoſt vigour to oppoſe. 

On the ziſt of December, about five 
o'clock in = morning, in a ſtorm of 
ſnow and fleet, the rebels aſſaulted the town 
in different quarters: Montgomery led one 
of the diviſions under Cape Diamond, by 
Drummond's Wharf, compoſing a body of 
nine hundred men; Arnold, with the troops 
he brought with him from Cambridge, a- 
mounting to ſeven hundred, provided with 
ſcaling-ladders, attempted to force on the 
other ſide, by the Saut de Matelots ; whilſt 
Colonel Levingſton, with a body compoſed 
principally of Canadians, made falſe at- 
tacks upon the upper town, ſouthward of 
St. John's Gate.—Although, to the honour 
of Montgomery, his plan of attack had 
been conducted with ſuch ſecrecy, that no 
part of it had tranſpired to the beſieged, 
yet to his ſurprize, the garriſon was found 
in arms, and drawn up ready to receive 
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him. — Captain Frazer of the'emigrants, 
then on picket, going his rounds, ſaw the 
rockets which were ſignals for the combina- 
tion of attack, and, from his knowledge of 
the ſervice, forming a juſt conjecture of what 
would happen, without orders beat to arms. 

Montgomery, not ſufficiently acquainted 
with the defences in the quarter where he 
made the attack, made his way up to a ſtock- 
ade of pickets, which were ſawed through 
and pulled down—and advanced within fifty 
yards of a block-houſe, where preſſing on 
by a narrow path, bounded by a precipice, 
that formed the bank of the river, he met 
with a mortal check from the fire of ſome 
pieces of cannon under the direction of a 
Captain Barnsfair, maſter of an armed 
tranſport. Here, very fortunately for us, 
Montgomery, his aid de camp, and moſt 
of thoſe that were advanced with him, fell 
by a diſcharge of grape-ſhot, which being 
followed by a furious fire both of cannon 
and muſquetry, threw the diviſion into the 
utmoſt diſorder, forcing them to diſperſe 
and retreat. 

Arnold, with his diviſion, puſhed on 
through St. Roques to the Saut de Matelots, 
to a Barricade, which after ſome reſiſtance 
he made himſelf maſter of, together with 


the 
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the battery which opened upon him in his 
advances, killing the ſailors of the navy who 
had the command of the guns, and driving 
the guard of Canadians before him. 22 

After this, the enemy penetrated to the 
laſt barriere, which ſome of them mounted, 
and had even placed ladders to deſcend— 
they were, notwithſtanding, obliged to give 
way to the ſuperior reſolution of Captain 
Nairn of the emigrants, who pulled away 
the ladders; and, by fixing them to the 
window of a houſe which the enemy had 
poſſeſſion off, and which overlooked the bar- 
riere, he, with ſome others, forced him- 
ſelf into the ſame, though defended by 
eighteen or twenty of the rebels, whom 
he either put to death or made priſoners.— 
From this houſe, which flanked the bar- 
riere, he kept up a conſtant fire upon the 
enemy; who ſoon began to ſeparate and ſcat- 
ter, and were loſt and bewildered amongſt 
the wharfs and buildings, to which the dark- 
neſs and horror of the night did not a little 
contribute. A /field piece or two, which 
they had with them, mounted upon ſleighs, 
which might have been of uſe to them, was 
loſt in the ſnow, at that time exceſſively 
deep. But what finiſhed the affair, and 
compleated their ruin, was a ſally made 

K 4 by 
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by: tlie W out. of polace- gata con- 
ducted by a Captain Laws of the engineers, 
who charged them in their rear. Arnold, 
being ſhot through the leg, eſcaped with 
great difficulty ; but the whole of his di- 
viſion, except about thirty, who croſſed upon 
the ice before they entered the Saut, were 
either killed or made priſoners. The 
falſe attacks, conducted by Levingſton, were 
miſmanaged, and did not anſwer the ends 
propoſed. 
Montgomery was found amongſt the dead 
in the morning; and, as all enmity expired 
with his life, he was honourably interred in 
one of the baſtions of the city, — Mifled 
by principles which he miſtook, and rivetted 
to fatal connections by marriage, he periſh- 
ed, a lover of the liberties of mankind, in 
an unnatural conteſt - againſt the country 
that gave him birth, whoſe. intereſts and 
glory, till this unhappy period, he had la- 
boured to ſupport. He poſſeſſed all the 
ſocial and manly virtues, and fell regretted 
even by thoſe he had made his enemies. 
What remained of the rebel army, retired 
ſome diſtance from the town, under the 
command of a Colonel Donald Campbell, 
who was a half-pay lieutenant in our ſer- 


vice, and who, from an indigence created 
"*" by. 
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by diſſipation and extravagance, mag entered 
to theirs. 

In this ſituation, the on 5 
without further inſult for ſome time: Ar- 
nold blockading the town, and waiting for 
freſh ſuccours from General Wooſter, wha 
n at Montreal. 


' 


** 


CHAP. v. 


A review of tranſattions to the ſouthward. 
Lord Dunmore s enterprize.—Expedition to 
Georgia. Expedition to Charles Torn. 


7HILE the garriſon of Boſton re- 
mained inactive, from the difficult 
circumſtances it laboured under; intereſting 
events took place in the ſouthern quarter, 
where our affairs wore but a gloomy aſpect. 
Lord Dunmore, the governor of Virginia, 
had behaved with uncommon ſpirit and re- 
ſolution; he was formerly extremely popular 
in that province; but having, in the begin- 
ning of the diſturbances, laid a very juſt and 
true ſtate of the colony before adminiſtration, 
he had, among other things, repreſented the 
principal planters as overwhelmed in debt, 
and very little diſpoſed to make payment, and 
aſſigned 
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af gned this circumſtance as a principal mo- 
tive of their conduct; as by ſhutting up the 
courts of juſtice they were fare of a tempo- 

fary reſpite, and in caſe of hoſtilities, that a 
few emiffions of 'paper money would enable 
them to diſcharge their debts at à very eaſy 


expence. 


The event has fully juſtified his lordſhip: 
from the, moment, however, that his letter 
was publiſned, his popularity declined ra- 
pidly; the men of fortune could not forgive 
him, for diſcovering what their pride in- 
duced them to wiſſi might not be yet known; 
and from the one extreme they ſoon pro- 
ceeded to the other; their governor was tra- 
duced and vilified in the public papers, as 
the deſpicable tool of an arbitrary admini- 
ſtration; and, not ſatisfied with the uſual 
topics of detraction, the people of Virginia, 
improving on the malice of Maſſachuſet's 
Bay, had the baſeneſs to inſinuate, that a 
deſign was formed to aſſaſſinate Mr. Ran- 
dolph, preſident of the Congreſs, and ſpeaker 
of their aſſembly; who was weak enough to 
receive an addreſs on this ſubject, and return 
aà very ſerious anſwer to the corporation of 

Williamſburg. 

In the month of June 1775. the legiſla- 
ture of Virginia met for the laſt time, on 
the 
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the ſammons of the governor, when the 
conciliatory / propoſition of the miniſter was 
laid before them: to this the members of 
the council, a majority of them at leaſt, 
readily agreed; but it was rejected in the 
aſſembly, almoſt without a diſſenting voice. 
A few weeks before this time, the governor 
had removed a few barrels of gunpowder 
from the public magazine to a place of 
greater ſafety; this was conſidered,” and 
repreſented, as a dangerous and unjuſtifi- 
able ſtretch of the prerogative, and gave 
occaſion for a number of armed men to aſ- 
ſemble, under an attorney of the name of 
Henry, for the purpoſe of compelling either 
a reſtitution of the powder, or a compenſa- 
tion in lieu of it. They approached within 
hfteen miles of Williamſburg, where they 
halted for ſome time, and were afterwards 
prevailed on to return. In fact, the pow- 
der, and all the other ſtores in the maga- 
| zine, were the property of the crown, 
having been depoſited there without any 
expence to the province. The aſſembly, 
however, conceiving this to be a favourable 
opportunity of making trial of their in- 
fluence on the multitude, without conſult- 
ing the governor, ordered an armed guard 
so be provided for the future ſafety of the 
| magazine; 
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magazine; but to their great mortifieation, 
before this guard could be got ready, it was 
broke open, and the remaining ſtores car. 
ried off by their n people; a great part 
of the arms, however, being reſtored, the 
magazine was committed to the cuſtody of 
a company of militia. © Lord Dunmore 
loudly, complained of this, as an inſult of. 
fered to the royal prerogative, and was an- 
| ſwered: by the aſſembly with much inſo- 
lence. N. Dis G nn 89771 
It is highly probable that the imaginary 
deſign on the life, of the ſpeaker, was cal- 
culated to pave the way to a real one on 
that of his lordſhip; for on the 7th of 
June, he received a private intimation, that 
it was in contemplation to aſſaſſinate him: 
accordingly next day, early in the morning, 
he abandoned his houſe and effects (which 
were afterwards ſeized and ſold by the aſ- 
ſembly) and took refuge on board the Fowey 
man of war, leaving behind a meſſage for 
the aſſembly, ſtating the reaſons which had 
induced him fo to do, Both houſes imme- 
diately joined in an addreſs, expreſſive of 
their ſurpriſe, and great concern, that his 
lordſhip ſhould entertain any ſuſpicions of 
his perſonal ſafety, aſſuring him that they 
were without foundation, and requeſting 

his 
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his refurn to Williamſburg, that the ind. 


of the people might be quieted, and the public 
bufineſs nbt mterrupted. This invitation he 
thought proper to decline, but offered to 
correſpond with them from the ſhip, or, 
if that was thought to be inconvenient, 
to adjourn them to Vork, about twelve 
miles from Williamſburg, and there con- 
clude the bufinefs of the ſeſſion. Nei- 
ther of theſe propoſals were agreeable to 
the members'; they therefore remained at 
Wilkamſburg, and, under pretence that 
their hves were alſo m danger from the ma- 
rines of the man of war, added a company 
of rifle-men from the country to the militia 
of the place. 


In this ſituation things remained for ſe- 


veral days, during which, the aſſembly 
were principally employed in an inveſtiga- 
tion of the conduct of the governor; in 
the courſe of which, ſeveral meſſages and 
| addrefles paſſed between the ſhip and the 
town: in one of theſe the members repeat- 
ed their requeſt, that his lordſhip would 
return to town, and give orders to the com- 
mander of the Magdalen armed veſſel, to 
reſtore the gunpowder, as the property of 
the province. To this requeſt an anſwer was 
edel given, that the powder be- 

longed 
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longed to the Rippon man of war; but that 
if they would re- inſtate him in the powers 
of his office, open the courts of juſtice, 
reſtore the energy of the laws, diſarm al 
independent companies, and other bodies 
of men raiſed in open ;defiance of the con- 
ſtitution; and, finally, by their own ex- 
ample, aboliſh the ſpirit of perſecution, 
which, to the diſgrace of humanity, pur- 
ſued with menaces and oppreſſion all per- 
ſons attached by principle to the conſti- 
tution he would return with joy, and 
conſider it as the happieſt event of his life 
to have an opportunity of being an ,inſtru- 
ment of promoting their happineſs ; and 
that he would be well pleaſed, by bringing 
back his lady and children, that they ſhould 
have a pledge of his attachment to their 
country, and of his carneſt wiſhes to cul- 
tivate a, cloſe and. laſung intimacy with the 
inhabitants. | 
Reaſonable. as this demand was, it made 
no impreſſion on the aſſembly; on the con- 
trary, they preſented a very long and ver) 
inſolent addreſs, enumerating all the cir- 
cumſtances of his lordſhip's adminiſtrs- 
tion, which they deemed reprehenſible, not 
ſparing even his private character; the) 
denied the truth of almoſt all the facts 
| 9 ſtated 
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tated in his letters to the ſecretary of ſtate ; 
him with want of Humanity, in 


permitting ſpring-guns to be placed: in the 
magazine, by which ſeveral people,. ſome 
of them conſiderable, were wounded in 
attempting to ſteal the ſtores in the night; 
and concluded with a requeſt, that he would 
immediately order a ſufficient quantity of 
military ſtores to be purchaſed, and de- 
or there for the uſe of the colony. 

Very ſoon after this, they preſented another 
addreſs, requeſting his lordſhip's return, in 
order to give his aſſent to ſuch Bills as 
they had prepared during the ſeſſion, pledg- 
ing their hotours, and every thing ſacred, 
for his ſafety + in return, the govetnor told 
them, that his well-grounded ſuſpicions 1 in- 
creaſed daily, and invited them to bring 
their Bills' on board the ſhip. This they 
voted a very high breach of their rights and 
privileges; and, having entered on their 
Journals a reſolve, importing, that a dan- 
gerous attack was meditated againſt the un- 
happy people of the colony, and recom- 
mended to them to prepare accordingly, 
they adjourned themſelves to ſome day in 
October. During all this time, Williamſ- 
burg was in an uproar; parties of armed 
men; by direction of the aſſembly, parad- 
9a! ed 


ed in the ſtreets night and day, the mem- 
bers mixing familiarly with the populace, 
fomenting their phrenzy, and exciting them 
to ſedition and outrage! moſt of them, how- 
ever, ,now retired to the country, arid the 
tumults having ſomewhat ſubſided, Lord 
Dunmore, in company with the gentle. 
men of the Fowey, 'ventured to pay a vi- 
fit to his farm, which lay on the fide: of 
the river, about two miles from Williamſ- 
burg; where they had not been many 
minutes before they were alarmed by the 
approach of a company of rifle-men, un- 
der a Captain Merriweather; as the farm- 
houſe was cloſe on the bank of the ri- 
ver, and the boat ready to receive them, 
they had time to embark before the party 
could ſurround them; the aſſaſſins, how- 
ever, diſcharged their pieces at them, hap- 
pily at too great a diſtance to do execution. 
Theſe miſcreants were commiſſioned by a 
number of the moſt factious members of 
the aſſembly, who remained at Williamſ- 
burg after the departure of the others, per- 
haps for this very purpoſe, 
Thus was the firſt hoſtile blow; i in this 
' part: of the continent, aimed at the repre- 
ſentative of the crown, and in a province 


hw inhabitants have ever : alfected; to take 
the 
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the lead of 'Britiſh . America; ba wil deen 
anticipated by New England, they probably 
intended this piece of treachery as a cg 
de maitre, to retrieve the reputation of Vir- 
ginia: let it be as it may, it furniſhed 
abundant confirmation that the ſuſpicions 
of the governor were but too well-founded, 
and that the perfidious profeſſions of the 
aſſembly were no longer to be relied on: 
Accordingly, having diſpatched the Mag- 
dalen ſchooner for England, with his la 

and children on board, he repaired ts Nor- 
folk; the principal town of the province, 
ſituated near the entrance of Cheſapeale 
Bay, and within ſight of the mouth of 
James river; here Lord Dunmore iſſued a 
proclamation, declaring the law martial to 
be in force ee (eB the colony; com- 
manding all his Majeſty's liege ſubjects to rea 
pair to the royal ſtandard, and emancipating 
the ſervants and flaves of all ſuch as ſhould 
take up arms againſt him. This was at- 
tacking them on a quarter where they were 
not only weak, but almoſt defenceleſs ; for 
öden the Congreſs, in all their public 
declarations, had loudly exclaimed againſt 
a ſtate of flavery, as repugnant to the laws 
of God, and incompatible with the natu- 
ral rights of mankind ; yet it was. well 
L underſtood 
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| undeliÞ6d in. America, that this implied 
an exception as to themſelves, to whom all 
things were lawful that were expedient. 
Their Negroes, however, underſtood | the 
matter far otherwiſe ; they: flocked to the 
ſtandard in ſuch numbers, that there was 
ſome difficulty in procuring proviſion for 
them: his lordſhip was joined alſo by about 
three Idan of the inhabitants, and two 
companies of the 14th regiment from Saint 
Auguſtine. With this inconſiderable force, 
after two or three ſkirmiſhes, he made 
himſelf maſter of all the country between 
Norfolk and the ſea, comprehending an 
extent of about twenty-five miles ſquare ; 
but the inhabitants of the neighbouring 
province of North Carolina, as well as 
the reſt of Virginia, alarmed at the fre- 
quent deſertion of the ſlaves, now began 
to arm in conſiderable numbers. In the 
beginning of November, one thouſand men 
began their march from the upper part of 
Virginia, and about four weeks after, ar- 
rived in the neighbourhood of Norfolk ; 
but having. the river (Elizabeth) between 
them and the town, they were obliged to 
make a circuif of about ten miles, to 2 
village, known by the name of the Great 
Bridge, where the river is very inconſider- 
| able: 
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able: as this was the only place by which 
the enemy could approach the town (all 
above being an impenetrable ſwamp) Lord 
Dunmore ordered the bridge to be remov- 
ed, and ſome works to be thrown up fa- 
eing the croſſing- place; in theſe he placed 
two or three hundred Provincials and Ne- 

The rebels, upon their arrival, find- 
ing theſe troops in poſſeſſion of the 
paſs, though their numbers were greatly 
ſuperior, and reinforcements daily arriving 
from Carolina, immediately ſet to work, 
and entrenched themſelves on the oppoſite 
| fide of the river. In this ſituation both 
parties remained till the 8th of December, 
when Captain Leflie, who commanded the 
regulars, was ordered to attack the enemy 
in their works: it is ſaid that this mea- 
ſure was diſapproved of by all the officers ; 
but as Lord Dunmore had left nothing 
to their diſcretion, the party ſet out from 
Norfolk in' the night, and arrived at the 
Great Bridge ſome time before day-break ; 
the planks of the bridge were immedi- 
ately replaced with as little noiſe as poſ- 
ſible, and the neceſſary diſpoſition made 
for the attack. The enemy, however, were 
apprized of their intentions, moſt probably 
by ſome of the diſaffected inhabitants of 
L 2 Norfolk, 
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Norfolk, and were prepared to gire them 
2 warm reception: a cauſeway of confider- 
able length extended from the bridge through 
the ſwampy bottom, alinaſt to the breaſt. 
work of the rebels, and within muſket - hot, 
2 thicket ſkirted the road all the way to 
the high ground; in this they placed ſome 
hundreds of their rifle- men, the reſt of 
their force occupied the eminence fronting 
the bridge, where they were entrenched up 
to the chin. 

As ſoon as day-light appeared; Captain 
F ordyce, of the 14th, put himſelf at the 
head of the regulars, amounting to one 
hundred and twenty men, and paſſing the 
bridge, proceeded along the cauſeway, with- 
out ſeeing or hearing an enemy till he had 
nearly reached their works, when he re- 
ceived a heavy fire from the thicket on his 
right, and another from the works in front 
at the ſame time, which killed and wound- 
ed ſeveral of his party; he ſtill advanced, 
however, with great gallantry, and bravely 
fell within a few feet of the breaſt-work: 
the grenadiers ſeeing their Captain killed, 
another officer wounded, and their num- 
bers conſiderably diminiſhed, immediately 
fell into confuſion and retreated, leaving 
behind them near thirty of the party killed 


or 
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or - wounded, Next night Captain Leſlie 
abandoned his poſt, and retreated. to Nor- 
folk with the remains of the regulars, and 
ſome few of the volunteers and Negroes; 
moſt of whom, diſcouraged by this dilafter, 
now deſerted, and diſperſed themſelves 
through the country; where ſeveral of them 
were afterwards taken by the rebels and 
treated with ſingular cruelty; by order of 
the commanding; officer, they were coupled 
together with hand- cuffs, and marche 
through the country like dogs: the name 
of the favage who. gave the orders was 
Woodford. 

Next day the rebels were 2inal by Colo- 
nel (now General) Howe, with two hundred 
and fifty men from North Carolina, and the 
day after proceeded to Norfolk, which they 
entered without oppoſition; Lord Dunmore, 
with all the loyal inhabitants, retiring on 
their approach, to the ſhipping in the river. 
From hence the rebel Woodford wrote to the 
convention at Williamſburg, adviſing them 
of his ſucceſs, and that he had the worſt opt 
nien ef the people of the place: another re- 
bel Colonel wrote at the ſame time, re- 
preſenting Norfolk as the mof borrid piaoc 
be bad ever ſeen ; probably it was the firſt 
Pe like a town that either had ſeen : it 

| L 3 was, 
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was, however, the principles of the 
that they alluded to. Both © theſe letters 
were publiſhed by order of the convention : 


and this was the firſt preſage of the fate of 
Norfolk:': - 


people 


The rebels had no ſooner got poſſeſſion, 
than their rifle- men began to fire from the 
houſes on the wharfs, upon the ſhipping ; 
upon-which Lord Dunmore, with the mer- 
chant-ſhips, dropped down below the town: 
two floops of war, the Otter and King- 
fiſher, however, remained for two or three 
days in their ſtation, their decks being 
ſneltered by means of thick planks nailed 
to the ſides; during which time their boats 
were frequently inſulted in paſſing to and 
from the fleet below; at laſt the captains 
were prevailed upon by his lordſhip to drop 
down alſo. A day or two after, the Liver- 
pool, Captain Bellew, arrived in the river; 
between whom, and the other officers, it 
was ſettled that the ſhips of war ſhould 
move up to the anchoring-place abreaſt of 
the town, and, to prevent inſult in future, 
ſet fire to the houſes on the wharfs, as ſoon 
as the wind would permit it to be done 
without endangering the reſt of the place. 
There were ſeven or eight of theſc 
2 all prcjecting (ſome of them > 
an 
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than one hundred yards) into the river, in 
the manner of long cauſeways ; on their 
extremities ſtood the warehouſes | of the 
merchants, and from them it was that the 
rebels annoyed the ſhipping. 

On the firſt of January, during a perfect 
calm, the ſhips began a ſevere cannonade on 
the town, in the courſe of which the boats of 
the Liverpool, Otter, King-fiſher, and Dun- 
more, went in ſhore, and ſet fire to the 
houſes next the water ; which was no ſooner 
obſerved by the rebel Howe, who had ſuper- 
ſeded Woodford, than orders were iſſued to 
ſet the whole town in flames; this was in- 
ſtantly ſet about, but the weather continu- 
ing remarkably calm, and the town conſiſt- 
ing chiefly of detached houſes, all built of 
brick, it was not till after the labour of ſe- 
veral days, that the body of the place was 
conſumed ; the ſtreets and houſes that were 
at a diſtance from the river, the rebels reſerv- 
ed for their immediate accommodation, 

It is uncertain whether this ſtep of the 
rebel officer proceeded from orders, or the 
dictates of his own diabolical heart; it is 
certain, however, that he juſtified it ſo ſuc- 
ceſsfully to the convention at Williamſburg, 
that they afterwards commiſſioned him to 
BY, the fire wherever he ſhould think pro- 
Armed with this tremendous power, 
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he loſt; no time in ſhewing that the con- 
fidence of his employers was not miſ- 
placed: on the day of the month, che 
church, Chureh Street, the maſon' $ hall, 
the ſeveral detached houſes in the ſkirts of 
the. town, and every houſe that had eſcaped 
the fury of the firſt conflagratian, were re- 
duced to. aſhes ; two very valuable diſtil- 
leries, two rope-walks, and a tan- work at 
ſome diſtance, ſhared the ſame fate, as did 
the village of Goſport, with part of the 
town of Portſmouth, and every hut be- 
langing to the loyaliſts within fix miles of 
the place; all were in flames together, 
while the unhappy owners, many of them 
without bread to eat, were ſpectators & the 
dreadful feene. _ 

Ihe relentleſs ruffians, having thus com- 
pleated their infernal work, retired to the 
neighbouring county, carrying with them 
all the cattle, ſheep, and every thing elſe 
that could ſerve to alleviate the diſtreſſes of 
the wretched inhabitants. 

Norfolk contained about eight thouſand 
inhabitants, and was ſituated on the north 
ſide of Elizabeth river, four miles above its 
junction with Hampton road, and in a 
ſtraight, line about ſixteen from the entrance 
of the great bay of Cheſapeak: its proxi- 
mity to the, ſea; the incxhapſfibls pod, o of 
_ 9 w- 
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ſhip-timber on the banks of the river ; and 
above. all, its ſafe, ſpacious, and commo- 
dious harbour, capable of receiving ſhips of 
fifty or fixty guns—with the remarkable 
healthineſs of the inhabitants—had, within 
the memory of man, from almoſt nothing, 
rendered it by much the moſt flo 

town on the extenſive ſhores of Cheſapeak, 
or the many noble navigable rivers that diſ- 
charge themſelves into it. | 

This place had long been looked upon TY 
ajealous eye by the inhabitants of the upper 
diſtricts of Virginia. The ſeat of govern- 
ment is an inconſiderable village, — likely 
to remain ſo; for this reaſon, they were not 
without their apprehenſions, that the rapid 
increaſe of Norfolk would one day or other 
induce the removal of it to that place, and 
conſequently to a greater diſtance from their 
habitations. This, however, though. per- 
haps not without its influence, was none 
of the reaſons given for its deſtruction ; 
neither was it done to diſtreſs the inhabi- 
tants; on the contrary, ſome of the prin» 
pal people of the town, who were na- 
tives, in. contemplation of the neceſſity of 
facrificing the place, and counting upon a 
future indemnification. from their country, 
. my in the ſummer got their neigh- 
bours 
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bours to ſet a value upon their property, 
before it ſhould be deſtroyed : the true reaſon 
was this, the demagogues of this colony now 

c mſidered a war as inevitable, in which caſe 
they eaſily foreſaw, or thought they did, that 
Norfolk would be the firſt place the King's 
troops would take poſſeſſion of; from its fitu- 
ation they knew 1t to be tenable, together 
with a large tra& of country, againſt any 
land force they could bring againſt it, and 
naval force they had none: in this caſe it 
was not difficult to ſee, that almoſt all their 
reſources for carrying on the war would be 
abſolutely cut off; for though Virginia and 
Maryland have near as many navigable 
rivers as all Europe, yet muſt their veſſels 
all paſs through the entrance, or inlet form- 
ed by the capes of Virginia, which are not 
more than twenty-one miles aſunder, and 
about that diſtance from Hampton road, a 
little below Norfolk; in which all the navy 
of Europe may ride in ſafety, at the diſ- 
tance of two or three miles from the ſhore. 
Before the war, an hundred thouſand hogſ- 
heads of tobacco paſſed annually between 
the capes Henry and Charles : for want of 
a poſt in Cheſapeak Bay, to ſerve as A 
rendezvous for the cruizers, nearly the 
"_ n paſſes now; and, as it is the 


ſingle 
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ſingle commodity that will bear the riſque and 
expence of tranſportation to Europe, the 


people of Virginia and Maryland may be ſaid 
to bear the whole burden of the war. 


reſponded with the views of the Virginians 
in the deſtruction of Norfolk, it does not 
follow that the meaſure was either neceſſary 
or commendable ; for in a country covered 
with trees, as Virginia is, and eſpecially 
where there is water-carriage, they muſt have 


out either ſtone, lime, or brick, and with- 
out any other expence than the price of a 
few nails, to conſtruct themſelves barracks, 
after the model of their own log-houſes, 
which are both dry and healthy, and require 
no ſort of ingenuity in the building; their 
dependence, therefore, muſt have been upon 
the ignorance and inattention of thoſe, whoſe 
province it might be to conduct the war a- 
gainſt them ; and unfortunately, they have 
not been diſappointed. We ſhall hereafter 
ſe the Britiſh forces in poſſeſſion of many 
poſts, both to the ſouthward and north- 
ward, without making a ſingle attempt to 
eſtabliſh themſelves in this place, though of 
more importance to the enemy than all the 
feſt of their ſea-ports together. * 

After the deſtruction of Norfolk, which 


was 


After all, though the event has fully cor- 


known how eaſy it is for an army, with- 
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was inſolently attrihuted to Lord Dunmore, 
and, as uſual, added by the Congreſs to the 
roll of their grievances, the rebels took poſt 
in different places, ſo as to prevent the poſ- 
ſibility of any ſupplies reaching the fleet in 
the river, which ſoon began to be in want 
of many of the neceſfanes of life; the people 
on board, however, in daily expectation of 
relief, either from England or General Howe, 
chearfully ſubmitted to their fate. In the 
beginning of March, an epidemical diſtem- 
per began to break out among the negroes, 
which ſoon made greathavock amongſt them. 
In the month of May, Lord. Dunmore left 
Elizabeth river, and took poſt. on Gwin's 
Hand; in the Bay of Cheſapeak, which he 
was obliged to abandon in the month of 
June; when ſeeing no proſpect of relief, 
and being now in great want of proviſions, 
he permitted the veſſels to put to ſea; fome 
of them proceeded to England, the greateſt 
part to Florida and Bermudas, his own ſhip 
remained ſome time longer in the Bay, with 
the men of war, and afterwards proceeded 
to New Vork, where the remains of his 
little army was incorporated with the Wer: 
under General Howe, '. + 

From Boſton, an expedition had 15 
place to the colony of Georgia, to procure rice, 
Fe A007 to noise lab Sf A 
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an article found to be of' ſalutary uſe in a 
ſcarcity of freſh proviſions; the hoſtile fitua- 
tion of South Carolina, promiſing but little 
favour or reſource from that quarter. 7 9 

About the latter end of December, a de- 
tachment of marines, conſiſting of one hun- 
dred and thirty men from the garriſon of 
Boſton, embarked on board two tranſports; 
the command was given to Major Grant of 
the 4oth regiment, and the troops were con- 
voyed by the Scarborough man of war, and 
an armed ſloop. | 

No certain account had yet been received, 
whether or not the people of Georgia had 
taken up arms; Major Grant was therefore 
directed to apply firſt to Sir James Wright, 
the governor, for advice and aſſiſtance, car- 
rying with him ten thouſand .pounds in 
bills and ſpecie ; and Captain Barclay, who 
_ commanded the Scarborough, had likewiſe 
orders to ſeize all ſhips laden with proviſions 
(particularly rice) if their endeavours to 
procure them any other way - ſhould prove 
ineffectual. 

This little ſquadron, after a paſlage of ſix 
weeks, arrived at the place of their deſ- 
tination, where they found not only the 
people in open rebellion, and their reſent- 
ment increaſed by the appearance of an 

| armed 
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armed force ; but the governor and the King's 
friends, priſoners on parole. 
The town of Savannah, where the ſhips 
lay taking in their cargoes of rice, was gar- 
riſoned by five hundred of the rebels, and 
the river up to it defended by a veſſel ſank 
in the narroweſt part, three miles below the 
town, where a battery mounting eight eigh- 
teen pounders, raiſed on a bluff, or riſing 
ground, commanded the paſſage. 
Many merchant-ſhips bound to Europe, 
were then lying before the town partly 
loaded, but detained by a reſtraint impoſed 
by the Continental Congreſs, limited to the 
firſt of March, and afterwards by the com- 
manding influence of South Carolina, to 
the firſt of May. Under theſe circumſtances, 
it was determined to attempt a ſurpriſe upon 
the ſhipping before the place, by another 
paſſage, called the Back river; which was 
effected by the troops and ſeamen in boats, 
on the 2d of March, with great ſpirit and 
addreſs ; taking and ſecuring eighteen veſ- 
ſels, in defiance of oppoſition, and the vi- 
cious deſign the enemy had formed of burn- 
ing the ſhipping in the harbour, having ſet 
fire to one, called the Inverneſs. 
Theſe ſhips were with infinite labour 
and difficulty carried down the Back river, 
| round 
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round Hutchinſon's Iſland, i after throwing 
out part of their cargoes ; 4 bh _ 

joined the 'ſ{quadron. —_ 
Some veſſels had been alſo diſpatched, in 
the courſe of the winter, to the Weft India 
Iſlands, under the management of Captain 


Payne of the 18th regiment, for . in 
ſearch of proviſions alſo. 15 


Both theſe detached fleets joined the ar- 
my afterwards at Halifax, and their en 
were of great ſervice to the troops. 

In the repreſentation of the temper of the 
ſouthern Colonies, by their reſpective go- 
vernors, the miniſtry had great reaſon to 
hope there would be a very conſiderable ri- 
ſing in favour of the crown, amongſt the 
well · affected in theſe provinces, provided a 
reſpectable force was ſent there to counte- 
nance their * and co-operate at the 
ſame time. 

This 1 * government had promiſed, 
and in conſequence of which, ſeven regi- 
ments were ordered to hold themſelves in 
readineſs to embark from Ireland; the « 5th, 
28th, 33d, 35th, .54th, and 57th, with ſe- 
ven companies of the 46th regiment de- 
ſtined for Quebec, but had been drove into 
Wales. Theſe troops aſſembled at Corke, 
under the command of major general Earl 
Cornwallis, 
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Cornwallis, and ſailed from that plate the 
12th of February 1776, convoyed by Sir 
Peter Parker in the Briſtol, with the Active, 
Actæon, Solebay, and Sphynx frigates, and 


two bomb-ketches, in alt FTI a * 
of near fifty fail. uns 771 

After a tedious IR of Send a 
the fleet got into Cape Fear, North Caro- 
lina, on the 3d of May, except: ſome few 
ſhipsthat were ſeparated by tempeſtuous wea- 
ther, and did not join till ſome time after, 
ere they met General Clinton, who 
had left Boſton in the month of December. 

This officer having with him the two com- 
panies of light infantry, of the Ath and 
44th regiments, firſt. touched at the Hook 
of New York, merely to try the counte- 
nance of the people upon the coaſt, and 
from thence proceeded to Virginia; where, 
after conferring with Lord Dunmore, the 
governor, and finding no effectual ſervice 
could be rendered in that quarter, with thc 
ſmall force that accompanied him, he failed 
for Cape Fear, and had been at that place, 
waiting the expected fleet, ſince * begin- 
ning of March. 

On its arrival, he took the pore AA of 
the troops, and iſſued a proclamation, invit- 
ing all the inhabitants, who had reſiſted the 

meaſures 
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meaſures of government, to return to their 
allegiance, and offering protection to all 


thoſe who ſhould repair to him. 
Some time preceding this; a body of 
Highlanders, who had emigrated from the 
ſterile and churliſh ſoil of their own country 
to the bounteous regions of this part of the 
weſtern world, and eſtabliſhed ſettlements 
in the colony, were rouſed by the chiefs of 
their clans, who had accompanied them, 
aided by the influence of Mr. Martin, Go- 
vernor of North Carolina. Theſe, with 
ſome other well- affected perſons, had aſſo- 
ciated to oppoſe the oppreſſive and tyran- 
nical meaſures of the committees appointed 
by the Congreſs, and, having collected what 
arms they could procure, put themſelves 
under the command of two of their prin- 
cipal chiefs, of the names of Macleod and 

Macdonald. | 
They had received ſecret intelligence of 
the deſtination of our fleet, but no account 
of its arrival to co-operate with them ; the 
meaſure was therefare not only premature, 
but ill conducted: on their march from the 
interior parts of the country to the ſea- 
coaſts, they were appoſed by a large body + 
of the rebels under a Colonel Caſwell, at a2 
pals on Moor's Creek. 8 
M The 
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The Highlanders; though not half of 
them armed, made a reſolute puſh to force 
the paſs, with a few of their braveſt men, 
headed by Macleod; but were obliged to give 
way to ſuperior numbers, who repulſed and 
defeated them, with the loſs of their leader 
killed on the ſpot : ſome of them, not- 
withſtanding, eſcaped, and reached General 
Clinton at Cape Fear, who enrolled them 
under the command of a Captain Camp- 
bell. Had the attack at Moor's Creek been 
properly ſupported by the reſt of their fel- 
low-adventurers, who ſhewed ſome back- 
wardneſs on this occaſion, they might not 
only have puſhed their way, but have made 
the affair more deciſive ; for the rebels, tho 
victorious, durſt not paſs the bridge in pur- 
ſuit of the fugitives, and were a whole day 
before they recovered from the ſurprize they 
were thrown into by the boldneſs of the at- 
tempt. 4 | 
As General Clinton's proclamation had 
little or no effect, a diverſion was made, 
whoſe principal object ſeems to have been 
to give ſpirits to the loyaliſts, and encou- 
rage them, now powerful ſuccours were 
at hand to ſupport them. Accordingly, on 
the 11th of May, four companies of light 


_ Infantry, the 33d and 37th regiments, em- 
barked 
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barked in flat boats, and rowed up to a 
town called Brunſwick, ſituated upon a ri- 
ver which runs from the north-weſt, about 
eight miles from the ſea, which the inha- 
bitants abandoned on their approach; near 
the town they ſurprized a ſmall poſt of the 
rebels, killing three of them, and returned 
to their ſhips at night, bringing in ſome 
live cattle, with the loſs of only a licht in- 
fantry man killed. 

As no favourable concluſion could be 
drawn from ſuch evident marks of hoſ- 
tile diſaffection, nothing leſs than the ſame 
ſpirit of violence and oppoſition could be 
expected to influence the ſiſter colony, a- 
gainſt which this armament was going; 
and as the warm ſeaſon was approaching, 
which made the General impatient for de- 
parture, he was determined to watt no lon- 
ger for the remainder of the fleet, but ſet 
fail on the zoth for Charles Town, South 
Carolina : fortunately all the miſſing ſhips 
joined him off the harbour of Cape Fear, 
except the Carcaſs bomb, which having 
loſt her maſts in a ſtorm, was obliged to 
put back to refit. | 

On the 4th of June the whole fleet came 
to anchor off Charles Town Bar, having be- 
M 2 fore 
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fore this laid three days in Bull Bay, which 
had ſufficjently alarmed the country. 

All the tranſports which drew but ten 
feet water, ran into a ereek called Spen- 
cer's Inlet (which ſeparates Long Ifland 
from another fland called Devizes) under 


the protection of the Ranger floop of war: 
at the ſame time the frigates and large ſhips 
got over the Bar, the Briſtol having taken out 
her upper deck guns for that purpoſe. 
On the 9th, ſome of the troops who 
were on board thoſe tranſports ſheltered 
in Spencer's Inlet, to the number of five 
hundred, and under the command of Lieu- 
tenant colonel Webſter, of the 34d regi- 
ment, marched on fome miles into Devizes 
iſland, where they neither met with oppo- 
fition or inhabitants; on the 15th our 
troops took poſſeſſion of the extreme part 
of Long Iſland, oppoſite to the enemy, who 
. on Sullivan's Iſland, only ſepa- 
rated by a creek. 

This ereek either was or ought to have 
been ſounded by the General, who had been 
informed it was fordable at low water; but 
inſtead of eighteen inches, as was reported, 

it was actually more than five feet deep.— 
Ths . part * the army landed, 
and 
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and when united formed a body of two 
thouſand ſive hundred men. As fording the 
creek was deemed impracticable, from batter 
information, and the eſtabliſhing a poſt on 
Sullivan's Iſland thought indiſpenſably ne- 
ceſſary, recourſe was had to the flat-bat= 
tomed boats which the tranſports brought 
out ; and a floating battery mounting two 
ſix pounders, aſſiſted by an armed ſloop and 
ſchooner, was ordered to be got ready to 
cover the deſcent of tne troops, 

Theſe preparations were judged more ex- 
pedient from the appearance of an en- 
trenchment haſtily thrown up by the enemy, 
which preſented oppoſition, though in re- 
ality it was little more than the natural 
ſand-bank which ſkirted the ſhore, raiſed 
by the ſurf ; to defend which the rebels had 
brought down cannon, an eighteen and a 
four pounder, which they now and then 
fired, | 

From this entrenchment, and command 
ing the harbour of Charles Town, at about 
the diſtance of half a mile, was a ſtrong 
fortification, very formidable to the ſea, 
but almoſt open towards the land; this 
work was ſupplied with twenty-two pieces of 
cannon, moſt of them thirty-two pounders, 
and defended by a Colonel Moultne and a- 
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bout three hundred men : — it might be 
juſtly called the key to the harbour, near to 
which all ſhips going up to the town muſt 
neceſſarily paſs; its reduction was there- 
fore determined on, for the purpoſe of ſe- 
curing us an eaſy acceſs to the city.—The 
23d in the morning was fixed on for a joint 
attack by ſea and land, and orders were 
iſſued accordingly from the camp on Long 
1ſland. 
At this time the rebel officer . who 
never loſing ſight of General Clinton, in his 
coaſting ſouthward from Boſton, like his 
evil genius, followed him from one pro- 
vince to another, and now commanded at 
Charles Town, but at this juncture lay 
encamped with ſome troops on the conti- 
nent, at the back and to the northward of 
Sullivan's Iſland, with which place he held a 
communication by a bridge of boats. 
The wind not proving favourable, the 
attempt was deferred till the 28th, in which 
time the engineers had erected two batteries 
of cannon and mortars on the point of 
Long Iſland, to anſwer thoſe of the enemy, 
and to act with thoſe on float, deſigned to 
1 the debarkation on Sullivan's Iſland. 
At half an hour after ten in the morn- 
ing of the 28th, Sir Peter Parker, in the 
Briſtol 
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Briſtol of fifty guns, made the ſignal for 
attacking the fort, with the Experiment, 
a ſhip of the ſame force, which had arrived 
not above a day before the action, but by 
the zeal and indefatigable attention of Cap- 
tain Scot, who commanded her, was got 
acroſs the Bar, and made ready to aſſiſt the 
reſt of the ſquadron, conſiſting of the Ac- 
tive, Solebay, Actæon, Syren, and Sphynx 
frigates, with the Thunder bomb, which 
was covered in her approach by the Friend- 
ſhip armed veſſel of twenty- four guns. 

At a quarter paſt eleven, the ſhips hav- 
ing got ſprings on their cables (a manceuvre 
in ſeamanſhip by which both broadſides 
are alternately brought to bear upon the 
object) the whole _ a very heavy fire 
upon the fort. 

Three of the bine got aground, ow- 
ng to ſome miſmanagement or ignorance 
of the pilots : the Sphynx and Syren got 
off in a ſhort time, but the Actæon ſtuck 
faſt, and was ſet on fire the morning after, 
to prevent her falling into the hands of 
the enemy. The two batteries already men- 


tioned, opened at the time the ſhips be- 


gan to fire, and at twelve o'clock the light 
infantry, grenadiers, and the 15th regi- 
ment, embarked in boats, the reit of the 
 _ 4 | army 
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and armed craft getting under way at the 
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army moving agreeably to the orders given 
out by the General on the 23d, when the 


diſpoſition was made for taking poſſeſſion 
'of "Sullivan s Iſland, the floating batteries 


ſame time, to cover the landing: — every 
department was now in motion, and the 
ardour of the troops kindled, not only by 
the object before them, but by the furious 
cannonade from the fleet, which reſounded 
on all ſides; when, to the aſtoniſhment of 
the diſappointed army, at this very junc- 
ture, a ſudden order was received for the 
troops to diſembark, and the reſt to return 
to their encampment. 
The ſhips continued an unremitting fire 
upon the fort, till between one and two 
o'clock, when reſiſtance appeared to lan- 
guiſn on the ſide of the enemy, and the 
batteries almoſt remained in a ſtate of ſi- 
lence. This was attributed by us to deſ- 
pair, but the real cauſe was, their waiting 
for ammunition, which had been exhauſt- 
ed; this we afterwards experienced, by a re- 

newal of the attack, which did not ceaſe till 
between nine and ten 'o'clock, when night 
cloſed the ſcene, 
The Briſtal and Experiment ſuffered 
moſt; being the largeſt ſhips, the enemy s 
fire 


fire was principally directed againſt them z 
the firſt of theſe veſſels was almoſt a wreck, 
having had her quarter-deck more than once 
cleared during the action, and every man 
ſwept from it but the Commodore, who 
alone ſtood firm and unmoved ; a noble ex- 
ample of intrepidity, rarely equalled ! and 
never ſurpaſſed, even in the illuſtrious an- 
nals of a Sandwich or a Ruſlel. 

Early on the morning of the 29th, the 
light infantry, grenadiers, and 15th regi+ 
ment, were a ſecond time embarked in the 
flat boats, and ſoon after again counter- 
manded, The artillery, and all the troops, 
except the g7th regiment, who had taken 
poſt at a place called the Cabbage Trees, 
remained in Long Iſland, from whence a 
battalion was daily detached to Green Ifland, 
and the Oyſter Banks, 'till the tranſports 
ſhould be ready to receive the army. 

In this fituation were things circum- 
ſtanced till the 1 5th of July, when all the 
troops, except the light infantry and gre- 
nadiers, marched to Spencer's Inlet, off 
which the tranſports aſſembled, and at night 
the detachment from Green Ifland was 


taken off, and encamped on the point of 
Long Iſland, with two fix pounders: a tranſ- 
port, called the Glaſgow packet, on board 
of 
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of which were ſome of the Highland- emi- 
grants, was 'ſhamefully ſuffered'to be burnt 
by the enemy, before ſhe could be got out 
from Spencer's Inlet, and moſt of thoſe un- 
fortunate loyal adventurers were made "_ 
ſoners by the rebels. | 

The army being dbu on the 21; 
failed for New York, under convoy of the 
Solebay, the other ſhips of war remaining 
to refit before they could proceed: and thus 
concluded an expedition, from which very 
important ſervices were expected. | 

Upon a review, it appears pretty clear, 
that the principals in each department, by 
ſea and land, had been ſeverally deceived, 
in miſrepreſentations, or had deceived each 
other. 

The loſs of the Actæon was owing to the 
ignorance of the pilot; the damage on 
board the other ſhips may be attributed to 
the ſame cauſe, for the Briſtol and Experi- 
ment, if I am rightly informed, might have 
anchored nearer the enemy's works, where 
the men from the tops could have over- 
looked the batteries, and driven the rebels 
from their guns. 

The General was certainly deceived in the 
repreſentation made to him relative to the 
depth of water he was to have met with, 

3 when 
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when he adopted his mode of attack, by 
fording of Sullivan's Creek from Mo 
Iſland. | | 
Why he did not attempt a landing on the 
28th, after embarking his troops in boats, 
when the enemy's batteries appeared to be 
filenced ; can only be accounted for: either 
by ſappoſing him maſter of ſome intelli- 
gence ſolely confined to his own know- 
ledge, or to a diffidence and want of deci- 
ſiveneſs in his character. 

Something of this kind certainly in- 
fluenced his conduct, and kept him waver- 
ing between enterprize and inaction; as 
the next morning, another parade took 
place, when the troops were again ordered 
to embark for action, and again counter- 
manded. | 
The entrenchments he had to oppoſe, if 
they deſerve the name, by all accounts 
were little more than looſe ſand thrown up 
in a hurry; nor could the landing have 
been conteſted, at that place, with any 
numbers ſufficient to have hindered him 
from taking poſt, and puſhing his advances 
to the rear of the works he wanted to 
carry. . 

Two miſtakes ſeem principally to have 
| 2 been 
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been the cauſes of miſcarriage in this expe. 
dition. The firſt was the attack of the 
battery on the iſland, with which we had 
2 if ſacking or poſſeſſing the 
town was our object. The ſecond was our 
not paſſing the iſland, and attacking the 
town; as a leading wind and tide would 
have carried the ſhips by the enemy's works 
with one-tenth part of the loſs and damage 
which we ſuſtained. The army might then 
have been landed, and the town taken, as 
from undoubted authority I am informed, it 
was at that time almoſt deſerted by their 
troops, and its defences incapable of reſiſt- 
ing our force. — The works on Sullivan's 
Iſland muſt have fallen in courſe. 
The lying in Bull Bay, and procraſti- 
nating the attack, when we might have 
proceeded, and been ſuperior to every ob- 
ſtacle, gave the enemy time to breathe, and 
recover from the conſternation which the 
ſight of our fleet had occaſioned, as alſo to 
alarm the country, and encreaſe the reſiſt- 
ance we ſhould otherwiſe not have had to 
Encounter. 
The rebels were perfectly intoxicated 
with this victory (in which light it appeared 


to them, from our retiring) ; the news of 
it 


% 


t 1 


it flew hike a meteor through the continent, 
and cartied with num. | 
— on the royal cauſe, / 1 bo 
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The fleet and army quit Haliſax — arrive at 
Sandy Hook, — The troops land on Staten 
Iland.—The Roſe and Phenix run up the 
North River. — Rebels attempt to deſtroy 
them. Lord Howe arrives in the 2 — 
A negociatian attempted with C ongreſe, and 

Waſhington, on the part of the Commi 

ers, — The campaign opens. — Landing on 

Long Iſland. — The battle of the 256 of 

1 — The rebels evacuate their lines, 

and retire to New Tor. Sullivans embaſſy 

to Philadelphia. — Interview between Lord 

Howe and the deputies of Congreſs, at Staten 

Hand. — Landing at York Iſland and Paulus 

Hook.,—Skirmiſh of the 26th of September, 


HE army having ſufficiently reco- 
vered from the fatigues and fick- | 
neſs occaſioned by their confined ſituation — 
in Boſton; the ſeaſon for military ope- c 
rations being commenced ; and the rein- 9 
foreements expected from Europe, ſup- | 
poſed to be on their paſſage ; the fleet and 
army 
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army departed from Halifax on the 11th 
of June 1776, and reached Sandy Hook 
the 2gth of the ſame month; where 
General Howe, who had pr oceeded in 
the Greyhound frigate, without waiting 
for the fleet, had been for ſeveral days; 
| here he found Colonel Tryon, governor 
of New York, who had been obliged to 
take refuge on board a man of war: from 
him the both received the fulleſt in- 
formation of the ſtate of the rebels In his 
diftrict. | 

They were, by his accounts, very nume- 
tous, and advantageouſly poſted, with 
ſtrong entrenchments, bothat New York and 
on Long Illand, with formidable batteries 
for the defence of the town towards the 


ſea, and to obſtruct the paſſage of the flect 


up the North and Eaſt rivers. To add to 
theſe obſtructions, chains of ſunken veſſel; 
were alſo laid in various parts of the chan- 
nel, to impede the approach of ſhipping in 
any attack upon their works. They had alſo 
ample magazines of warlike ſtores, and a 
conſiderable train of field artillery to aſſiſt 
their operations. 

The whole of their diſpoſition ſeemed to 
announce a pre-knowledge of the deſtina- 
tion 


- 
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tion of our armaments, and a determined. 
reſolution to make reſiſtancge. 

Theſe circumftances, and the hourly. ex- 
pectation of the ſuccours from England, de- 
termined the general to riſque nothing ha- 
zardous with his preſent force, but to throw 
the army into Staten Iſland. This was ef- 
fected between the zd and 4th of July, 
without any oppoſition, the enemy aban- 
doning it on our approach. 

At laſt, after anxiouſly waiting the. ar- 
rival of Lord Howe, he joined his bro- 
ther, the general, on the 12th——he ſailed 
from St. Helen's the beginning of May, 
and arrived off Halifax the 23d of June; 
where hearing by a boat, which he ſent in, 
of the departure of the army, he inſtantly 
ſteered his courſe for New Vork. 

The miniſtry, for once, wiſely conſider- 
ed, that the luſtre of the Britiſh arms had 
more than once been tarniſhed by fatal 
jealouſies and miſunderſtandings ariſing be- 
| tween ſea and land officers acting in com- 
mand together ; and that where a perfect 
union did not ſubſiſt in the two depart- 
ments, many enterprizes had failed, and 
too often ended in national diſhonour— 
For which reaſon, they moſt - judiciouſly, 
— 8 may ſay, with the voice of the whole 
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people of England, appointed Lord Howe 
to command the fleet, which was to attend 
the movements of the army under his bro- 
ther, who already ſtood high in the — 
and confidence of the nation. 
This nobleman's character is ſo univer- 

fally known, it is needleſs to paſs. an eulo- 
gium upon it; all the great and maſculine 
virtues ſtrongly mark him as the model of 
imitation in his profeſſion, and his con- 
duct in the laſt war, has ſeeured him a re- 
zutation that cannot be exalted ; at the ſame 

me a gauteur, contracted from early com- 
mand, Joined to a natural and frigid reſerve, 
fometimes gives umbrage to thoſe about him, 
and throws a paſſing gloom over thoſe qua- 
hities which have gained him the * 
of the world. 

His lordſhip brought with him a commiſ- 
ſion ſanctioned by parliament, to treat with 
the Americans, and nominating liis brother, 
the general, joint commiſſioner with him. 
By virtue of this commiſſion, they were 
inveſted with the power of making peace 
and war, of receiving the ſubmiſſion of 
any colony or province which fhould be 
difpoſed to return to its allegiance, and par- 
doning -or puniſhing all delinquents who 
had been concerned 1 in this daring rebellion. 

2 The 


1 

The Congreſs was at this time ſitting, as it 
had been, with little interruption, for more 
than twelve months paſt. In the beginning 
of the ſummer 1775, they made an order, 
that the ſeveral aſſemblies ſhould inſtruct 
their delegates on the ſubject of indepen- 
dence, in caſe it ſhould be found expedient 
to have recourſe to that meaſure. This was 
done with the unanimous voice of the whole 
body. The moderate members would pro- 
bably conſider a menace of this kind, as the 
means of alarming Great Britain, and in- 
timidating the miniſtry; while it furniſned 
the others with an opportunity of ſounding 
the ſentiments of the people at large. Moſt 
of the colonies at that time thought the 
meaſure premature, and inſtructed their de- 
legates accordingly. The ſucceſs which ſoon 
after attended their arms, effectually over- 
came their fears, and encouraged the Con- 
greſs to hazard a ſecond application of the 
ſame nature. On the 15th day of May, 
1776, they © Reſolved, That it be recom- 
* mended to the reſpective aſſemblies and 
% conventions of the United Colonies, where 
“no government ſufficient to the exigen- 
* cies of their affairs has been hitherto 
* eſtabliſhed, to adopt ſuch form of govern- 
ment as ſhall, in the opinion of the re- 
N „ preſentatives . 
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” preſentatives of the people, beſt conduce 
to the ſafety and happineſs of their con- 
«« ſtituents in particular, 1 America in 
« general.” 

This reſolve was immediately publiſhet 
in the Penſylvania Gazette, together with a 
preamble, ſetting forth the neceſlity of ſup- 
preſſing all power and authority derived 
from the crown of Great Britain, his Br. 
% fannic Majeſty having, with the concur- 
« rence of the Lords and Commons, ex- 
« cluded the inhabitants of the Colonies 
from the protection of his crown.” Hi- 
therto the Congreſs had found it convenient, 
at leaſt, to ſpeak of their Sovereign with all 
the reſpect and deference due to his exalted 
character : he was now, for the firſt time, 
indecently introduced as an acceſſary to ſome 
of their grievances.— We ſhall ſoon ſee him 
repreſented as the ſole author of all of 
them. 

No ſooner was this rande of the Con- 
greſs made public, than the torrent of ob- 
loquy, which had all along been directed 
againſt the parliament and the miniſtry, was 
audaciouſly turned againſt their Sovereign: 
the pulpit and the preſs, the grand vehicles 
of ſedition in America, inſtantly rook up 
the ſubject, and treated it in a ſtile, com- 

pared 
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pared to which, the language of Billingſ- 
gate is urbanity. Pamphlets were pub- 
liſhed, under the eyes of the Congreſs, and 
circulated throughout the country, aſerib- 
ing all the evils impending over America 
to the unparallelled tyranny of the Royal 
Brute of Britain only. 

The aſſemblies and conventions riow made 
no difficulty of complying with the recom- 
mendations of the Congreſs : Virginia, as 
uſaal, took the lead, or rather acted in con- 
cert with the members of the Congreſs ; for 
on the very day on which the reſolve above- 
mentioned took place at Philadelphia, the 
Virginia aſſembly, which was then fitting at 
Williamſburg, voted an inſtruction to their 
delegates, to propoſe it to the Congreſs ; 
and at the ſame time appointed a commit- 
tee to prepare the plan of a new form of 
government. 'They alſo publiſhed a decla- 
ration of rights, (as they called it) import- 
ing, amongſt many other inconſiſtencies — 
That all men are born equally free, and have 
certain inherent natural rights, of which 
they cannot, by any compact, diveſt their 
poſterity — That all power is veſted in the 
people; who have an indubitable, unalien- 
able, and indefeaſible right to reform, alter, 
and aboliſh their form of government at 
| N 2 pleaſure— 
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pfeaſure—That the idea of an hereditary firſt 
magiſtrate is unnatural and abſurd — and 
that no government ſeparate from, or in- 
dependent of, the government of Virginia, 
ought of right to n within the limits 
thereof. 

Nothing could have been advanced more 
mapplicable to the queſtion in controverſy, 
or more incompatible with the prevailing 
ſyſtem in Virginia, than the principles laid 
down in this declaration of their aſſembly; 
for the people of that colony (of all revolted 
America even) make but a ſmall proportion 
of the whole body; and, were it otherwiſe, 

more than one half of them were then, and 
ſtill are, negro flaves. This kind of reaſon- 
ing, grounded en a ſuppoſition that the 
people of the colonies compoſed, a diſtin 
independent empire, inſtead of being only a 
ſmall part of one, was afterwards adopted 
throughout the continent, and ſerved as 
a foundation m Congreſs for their future 
vote of independence. In fact, the aſſembly 
of Virginia ſeemed to have dictated both to 

the Continent and to the Continental dele- 
gates on this oceaſion, or (which is much 
more probable). to have been the dupes of 
their own vanity and New England artifice. 

The Adams's, Hancocks, and other re- 
-Publican leaders of the Congreſs, well know- 
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ing the importance of this province, and the 
difficulty of reconciling the principal inha- 
bitants to the levelling ſyſtem of New Eng- 
land, had, from the beginning, taken every 
opportunity of flattering their abounding 
pride. With this view it was that Mr. 
Randolph, the Virginia ſpeaker, was choſen 
preſident of the firſt Congreſs, and Mr. 
Waſhington appointed commander in chief 
of their army: the former was not the beſt 
lawyer in America; and we have ſeen the 
latter ſurrender almoſt at diſcretion, to an 
army very little ſuperior to his own. 

The delegates being now fully impowered 
by their conſtituents, nothing remained to 
— the final cataſtrophe, but a public 
declaration of independence. Accordingly, 
on the 4th day of July, 1776, the Congreſs 
entered into a reſolve, enumerating all the 
grievances already complained of, and a 
great many others; pointing out their Sove- 
reign as the principal author of them, 
and declaring the inhabitants of the re- 
volted colonies to he thereby diſcharged 
and abſolved from all allegiance and obe- 
dience to him *. 

Previous to this declaration, meaſures had 
been concerted for the immediate ratifica- 
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tion of it in the reſpective provincial af. 
ſemblies. On the 26th of the month, only 
two days after it was voted, it was con- 
firmed at Williamſburg, in Virginia, diſ- 
tant nearly 400 miles from Philadelphia, 
and almoſt in the ſame terms as in Con- 
greſs. The ſame precaution was taken 
with reſpe& to the other provinces, all of 
which readily followed their leaders, the lit- 
tle colony of Maryland excepted; a majo- 
rity of the members of aſſembly here, had 
fortitude enough to reject the meaſure as 
injurious and impolitic : they even went ſo 
far as to order their delegates to leave the 
Congreſs : —a much greater majority of. the 
people at large, however, obliged them to 
return immediately. 

The factious leaders of the revolt, al- 
though they had thus ſucceeded in at laſt 
diſſolving the only remaining bond of union 
betwixt themſelves and their parent ſtate, 
were for the preſent obliged to leave their 
own ſtates, as they named them, unconne&- 
ed amongſt themſelves, as members of the 
ſame. empire. Their great object was to 
procure the vote of independence before the 
arrival of Lord Howe ; the nature of whoſe 
miſſion they were fully and early apprized 


of. Unhappily, his long delay in England, 


after 
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after his appointment, together with a te- 
dious paſſage after his departure, enabled 
them to effect their purpoſe, and thereby 
acquire an aſcendancy over the minds of the 
people, which otherwiſe, perhaps, might 
not have been ſo generally ſubmitted to. 
Their proclamation of independence, which 
was made at Philadelphia on the 28th f 
the month, however, preceded his arrival at 
Sandy Hook only four days; and as no 
proviſion for a new eſtabliſhment, or any 
mention of it, had been made by the Con- 
greſs, there were not wanting many mode- 
rate Americans, who conſidered the declara- 
tion of independence as a political expedi- 
ent only, and flattered themſelves that no 
other uſe would be made of it. They were, 
however, miſerably miſtaken : Waſhington, 
whoſe dignity was only four days old, re- 
fuſed to receive letters from, or correſpond 
with, the King's commiſſioners, becauſe he 
was not addreſſed by the title of General 
Waſhington. The Howes, who, no doubt, 
had the miniſter's inſtructions not to ſtand 
upon ceremonies, after an ineffectual con- 
ference or two between Colonel Paterſon 
and the rebel chief, conſented to make the 
neceſlary alteration in the addreſs of their 

N 4 letters, 
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letters, and, in the end, were red to 
the Congreſs. | 

This conceſſion was of much importance 
to the demagogues: while they continued 
to acknowledge the King as their ſovereign, 
they had ſome pretenſions to an exemption 
from the treatment commonly received by 
ſubjects in rebellion; but as that was now 
no longer the caſe, they did not fail to re- 
preſent this eircumſtance as a tacit admiſſion 
of their independence, and a probable ſecu- 
rity againſt forfeitures, and other conſe- 
quences of a miſcarriage. „ 

Dr. Franklin, who had left England ſoon 
- after his diſmiſſion from office, as before- 
mentioned, was now an active member of 
the Congreſs, and a ſtrenuous advocate for 
independence. Lord Howe having had ſome 
knowledge of him during his reſidence in 
London, wrote him from Staten Iſland ; 
adviſing of his having, in conjunction with 
his brother the general, been appointed a 
commiſſioner for reſtoring peace to the co- 
lonies ; and expreſſing his hopes, that he 
ſhould meet in America the ſame ſincere 
diſpoſition for terminating the unhappy dif- 
ferences, which he brought with him. To 
this letter his lordſhip received for anſwer, 
That if Great Britam would acknowledge the 
independence 
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independence of America, pay all the expences of 
the war, and make good the damage ſuſtained by 
burning their towns, America might perhaps 
conſent to make peace, and even to trade with 
her ; and, leſt any undue advantage ſhould 
be taken of this conceſſion, the Doctor pru- 
dently and circumſpectly added, that he did 
not ſay ſo from authority, it being his own 
private opinion only. 

All theſe circumſtances, together with 
the declaration of independence, which (in- 
ſtead of the countenance we were flattered 
to expect from the people) met the army 
on its landing at Staten Iſland, ſufficiently 
indicated the temper of the times, and 
ſhewed how unwelcome any propoſal would 
be, which did not flatter their ambitious 

views of forming a ſeparate empire. 
Nothing then remained but to execute 
his Majeſty's orders, and commence hoſti- 
lities. Two ſhips of war, the Phoenix of 
forty guns, Captain Parker, and the Roſe. 
of twenty, Captain Wallace, had been, pre- 
vious to Lord Howe's arrival, diſpatched up 
the North River. 

On the 12th of July, taking the advan- 
tage of a leading gale, and a rapid tide 
of flood, they got the diſtance of twenty- 
fire miles up the river, and took their ſta- 

| tion 
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tion in Japan Sea. The enemy depending 
on the ſtrength of their works, which were 
numerous, . both at the town and on the 
banks of the river, and preſented a dreadful 
cannonade, were not a little alarmed at the 

movement of theſe veſſels up the river, 
which they had confidered as impracticable, 
without total deſtruction. 

They had alſo conſtructed a naval force, 
of gallies and prows, which ran into ſhoal 
water and creeks, from whence they could 
warp out at certain times of tide, and an- 
noy any ſhipping that ſhould venture to paſs 
above the town; this, joined to the obſtruc- 
tions of ſunken veſſels in the narrow parts 
of the channel, made it a ſervice of great 
difficulty and danger. 

Some of theſe gallies made a furious at- 
tack on the men of war, but moſt of them 
were ran on ſhore, and taken. 

The enemy had, notwithſtanding, very 
near ſucceeded in deſtroying the Phœnix, 
by three fire-ſhips, which they ſent down, 
under cover of a dark. night; — nothing but 
the matchleſs gallantry of Captain Parker, 
and the determined behaviour of his crew, 
could have ſaved her. One of theſe fire- 
ſhips firſt burned the Ros tender, ſtationed 
as a look- out, a-head of the men of war: 
| the 
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the flames from the tender afforded light to 
another fire-ſhip, which, being exceedingly 
well conducted, by an enterprizing rebel, of 
the name of Fo/aick, fell alongſide and grap- 
pled the Phenix, notwithſtanding every ef- 
fort of ſeamanſhip to prevent it, and con- 
tinued in that ſituation near a quarter of an 
hour, during which time the man of war 
was four times ſet on fire, and was finally 
(if I am well informed) almoſt miraculouſly 
preſerved, by a ſailor that leaped naked on 
board the fire-ſhip, and with an axe diſen- 
gaged the chain of the grappling, which 
had linked the two veſſels together. 

Theſe repeated attacks, and the want of 
intercourſe with the reſt of the fleet, made 
the ſhips quit their perilous ſtation. On 
the 19th of Auguſt, taking the advantage of 
a ſtrong eaſterly wind, which carried them 
once more through the fire of the enemy's 
batteries, they joined the ſquadron at Staten 
Iſland, without any conſiderable damage; 
the air reſounding with acclamations from 
the fleet, re-echoed by the army encamped 
on the heights above. 
The ſpirit and perſeverance of theſe ſhips 
cannot be ſufficiently extolled: Mr. Waſh- 
ington, in a letter to the Congreſs, did not 
heſitate to fay, that he conſidered them as 

devoted 
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devoted to deſtruction, from a ſuppoſed im, 
poſſibility of their being able to return; the 
enemy having been employed, ever ſince their 
aſcent, in blocking up the channel, by every 
exertion of inventive genius. 
The troops under General Clinton, from 
the ſouthward, and the grand reinforcements 
of foreign and Britiſh from England (ex- 
cept the laſt diviſion of Heſſians) having 
joined the army in the courſe of this er 
and every preparation being ready for the 
field, the campaign opened on the 22d of 
Auguſt, 
A diviſion, conſiſting of not leſs than 
four thouſand men, formed of the Britiſh 
and Heſſian grenadiers, light infantry, and 
chaſſeurs, under the command of Lieu- 
tenant General Clinton, landed without 
oppoſition in Graveſend Bay, Long Iſland, 
a little to the right of the Narrows ; three 
frigates and two bomb-ketches having pre- 
viouſly warped in to cover the diſembark- 
ation. 
This corps having met with no reſiſtance, 
the reſt of the army and the artillery were 
landed by noon, through the ardent and in- 
defatigable zeal of the naval department. 
The advanced parties of the rebels, de- 


tached to guard the coaſt, fled at our firſt 
| e ; 
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approach; in their retreat ſetting fire to 
all the houſes and granaries in their way, 


and ſeeking refuge on the woody heights that 
commanded the paſſes by which the royal 
army was to move. 

Lord Cornwallis with the referve, two 
battalions of light infantry, the chaſſeurs, 
and ſome cannon, immediately took poſt at 


Flat Buſh, on the right of the paſs, which 


they found occupied by the enemy, and * 
orders not to attempt. 

The army extending from the Narrows 
through Graveſend and Utrecht, reſted till 
the 26th, being reinforced in the mean 
time with two brigades of Heſſians, under 
general de Heiſter, leaving another brigade 
and ſome other troops for the defence of 
Staten Iſland. 

It becomes neceſſary, in order to give the 
reader a juſt idea of the action I fhall 
hereafter recite, and the movements of the 
army that day on the field, to be circumſtan- 
tial in the deſcription of the enemy's ſitua- 


tion, and the poſts they occupied and meatit 


to defend. 

Near fifteen thouſand of their beſt troops 
at this time were thrown into Long Iſland, 
and garriſoned their works oppoſite to and 
ſeparated from New York by the Eaſt River, 
at 
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at the diſtance of about a mile; their 152 
extending from Mill Creek, a little above 
Red Hook, to a turn or rather elbow of the 
river, called Wall- about Bay, forming a ſe- 
micircular rather than any other figure. 

A breaſt- work from thoſe two points, 
which was ſtrongly. defended, incloſed x 
large ſpace of ground, which lay within 
the curve formed by the river ; and here 
was the enemy's receſs, ſecured not only by 
entrenchments and abbatis, but by ſtrong 
redoubts, the parapets of which were lined 

with ſpears and lances. 
| From theſe lines, where General Putnam 
commanded, the enemy detached ten thou- 
ſand men, extending right acroſs the iſland, 
from the marſh at Mill Creek to Flat Buſh, 
occupying the intermediate heights and 1 
files, to oppoſe our progreſs. 

The plan of attack, which reflects great 
honour on the commander in chief, being 
to ſurpriſe and gain the enemy's rear; a 
column led by General Clinton, form- 
ing the van of the army, followed by 
Lord Percy with the main body, marched 
at nine at night by Flat Land, croſſing the 
country to ſecure a paſs over the heights 
of Guana, on the road to Bedford. — 
This paſs the enemy neglected to occupy ; 

it 
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it was now ſecured by a battalion of our 
light infantry. ee 

Both theſe corps paſſed the heights, and 
reached Bedford about nine o'clock in the 
morning of the 27th, when they com- 
menced an attack upon the enemy's left, 
who made but faint reſiſtance, retiring from 
the woody grounds to their lines, into which 
they threw themſelves with great confuſion, 
on the rapid advances of our army. 

The grenadiers, and 33d regiment, who 
were in front, puſhed the enemy in their 
precipitate flight to their entrenchments. 
General Vaughan, who led them, would 
have entered the works with the fugitives ; 
and ſuch was the fire and impetuoſity of the 
corps he commanded, that notwithſtanding 
orders from the commander in chief re- 
ſtrained their ardour, it was only checked at 
the foot of the redoubts. 

Had the attempt been made, there is 
every reaſon to ſuppoſe the event would 
have juſtified the meaſure. But the glorious 
occaſion, which preſented itſelf under ſuch 
flattering circumſtances, was loſt for ever. 
The enemy muſt have ſubmitted, or pe- 
riſhed in the waves, into which they would 
have unavoidably been hurried by troops 
fluſhed with victory, and fired with indig- 

nation. 
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nation. I call the army, the ſpectators of 
that day, to atteſt the truth of what I 
aſſert. | 
General De Heiſter, with FI column of 
Heſſians, advanced to the attack of an emi- 
nence in his front, a little after day- break, 
cannonading the enemy ; who, after being 
warmly engaged with the light infantry and 
ſome. companies of the guards that pre- 
ceded the column, had been drove into the 
woods with the loſs of three pieces of can- 
non, and were ſoon afterwards intirely 
broken and routed in that quarter. 

The left column, led by Major General 
Grant, advancing from the Narrows by the 
edge of the Bay, to divert the enemy's at- 
tention from our principal attack to the 
right, fell in, about midnight, with their 
advanced parties, at a ſtrong paſs, which 
they abandoned, and at day- break, with 
a very conſiderable body advantageouſly 
Poſted: 

Here the enemy kept their ground with 
a good countenance, cannonading and ſkir- 
miſhing until the fire began at Bedford; 
when aſtoniſhed, and apprehenſive of not 
being able to regain their lines, they made 
a ſudden movement to ſecure a retreat, by 
: 5 a moraſs to Mill Creek, which 
| 5 covered 
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covered the right of their works; as this 


manceuvre was made in diſorder, it ſoon 


became confuſion and flight; this was ap- 


parent to all, but the general who com- 
manded the column, by whoſe overſight a 
great and deciſive advantage over the enemy 
was loſt, by not moving on rapidly, at the 
firſt appearance of their panic, to the edge 
of the moraſs, through which, and over 
a mill-dam, the principal part of them 
eſcaped, who muſt otherwiſe have been ine- 
vitably drowned or cut to pieces. 

As it was, the day ended with glory; 
the blow was great, yet might have been 
more important in its conſequences. The 
rebels loſt three thouſand five hundred of 
their beſt troops, either killed on the field, 
drowned, or taken priſoners ; amongſt the 
latter were the generals Sullivan, Udell, and 
Lord Stirling : they loſt alſo fix pieces of 
cannon and ſome colours. 

The -loſs of the royal army did not 


amount to four hundred killed and wound- 


ed: Lieutenant Colonel Grant of the 40th, 
killed on the field, and Lieutenant . Colonel 
Monckton wounded, were the only two of- 

ficers of conſiderable rank that ſuffered. 
That evening the army encamped' in 
front of the enemy's lines, and on the 28th 
O * at 
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at night, broke ground at about ſix hundred 
yards diſtance from one of their redoubts on 
the left flank. 

On the 29th at night the enemy eva- 
cuated their lines, and Red Hook, with pro- 
found ſtlence, retiring to New York.—— 
It was ſomewhat extraordinary, and never 
to be ſufficiently regretted, that their flight 
was not diſcovered or proclaimed till day- 
break on the zoth; and ſuch was the re- 
luctance of the commander in chief to ſhed 
the blood of America, that this beaten 
and diſmayed part of the rebel army, cir- 
cumſcribed in the corner of an iſland not 
two miles ſquare, was ſuffered to paſs a 
wide ferry, in ſmall embarkations, with 
| ſcarce the loſs of a man. 
This aſtoniſhing and daring retreat, fo 
admirably conducted the very attempt of 
which did honour to the enemy—was ef- 
fected acroſs a river, or rather arm of the 
ſea, almoſt a mile wide, and in the face of 
near twenty thouſand victorious troops, who 
merely by being put in motion, muſt have 
enſured a ſucceſs that would have gone near 
to finiſh the rebellion, in the deſtruction of 
ſo great a part of the rebel army. 

At dawn of day, our troops took pol- 
ſeſſion of the works the enemy had aban- 
doned, 
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doned, and our pickets were only time 
enough to fire upon the rear guard, al- 
ready too far in their boats to do much 
execution. 

By gaining poſſeſſion of the heights of 
Brooklyn, we commanded New York ; and 
Governor's Iſland becoming no longer te- 
nable, the enemy evacuated that poſt on the 
zoth at night. 

From the quantity of artillery, warlike 
ſtores; and proviſions, found in their re- 
doubts and detached works, we may judge 
of the precipitate flight of the enemy. 

Our army, leaving two brigades of Hel- 
flans within the lines, and one of Britiſh 
at Bedford, took poſt at Newtown, Hell 
Gate, Buſhwick, and Fluſhing : two bat- 
teries were erected on that part of Long 
Iſland oppoſite to Horan's Hook; at which. 
place the enemy had a ſtrong work, com- 
manding the paſſage of Hell Gate into the 
Sound, which ſeparates Long Ifland from 
New York, and the Connecticut ſhore : 
theſe batteries, in a little time, not only 
ſilenced but ruined their defences, and diſ- 
lodged them from their works. | 

Detachments alſo of our troops pof= 
ſeſſed themſelves of the iflands Barren, 

a Montreſor, 
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| Montreſor, and Buchanan, from - whence 
they overawed the enemy. 

| Whilſt theſe operations were carrying on, 
the rebel general Sullivan, now a priſoner, 
was diſmiſſed on his parole, and ſent to 
Philadelphia, charged with a negociation 
expected to take place with the Congrels ; 
and appears to have been a volunteer on this 
occaſion. 

The defeat of the rebel army on Long 
Iſland, and the ſurrender of that country, 
with the conſequences reaſonably expected 
from this important event, appeared to him 
of ſuch moment, as to threaten nothing 
leſs than the overthrow of their new-created 
fabrick. 

The ſubject of his embaſly was ſuppoſed 
to be, to carry propoſals from the com- 
miſſioners, in the name of Lord Howe 
only, for entering into conferences with 
moderate and reaſonable members of the 
Congreſs, not as deputies from an acknow- 
ledged ſtate, but as private gentlemen of 
influence in their reſpective colonies, in 
order to compromiſe the diſpute, or ſettle 
ſuch preliminaries as might afford reaſon- 
able ground for an accommodation; and, as 
a further condeſcenſion on our part, by 

| ſoothing 
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ſoothing the pride of the Congreſs, it was 
repreſented that the preſent criſis offered 
a favourable moment for ſuch an event 
to take place, when no final compulſory 
ſtroke had tended to the humiliation of ei- 
ther party. | 
To keep up appearances with the peo- 
ple—who in thoſe times of tumult and 
danger kept an eye on their deliberations — 
rather than any ſerious intention of nego- 
ciation, the Congreſs appointed a committee 
of their aſſembly to enquire whether the 
commiſſioners had authority to treat with 
perſons authorized by that Congreſs, whoſe 
inſtitution and exiſtence Great Britain had 
before refuſed to acknowledge, Benjamin 
Franklin, John Adams, and E. Rutledge, 
three of their moſt violent members, were 
the deputies ſent to meet Lord Howe on 
Staten Iſland, oppoſite to Amboy ; where 
liberal and generous propoſitions, for eſta- 
bliſhing peace and harmony, were ungrate- 
fully and evaſively anſwered by jeſuitical 
reaſoning, calculated for the ſupport of in- 
dependence which ſoon induced his 
lordſhip to break up the conference. 
Five ſhips of war, and as many tranſ- 
ports, having paſſed the batteries of New 
O 3 Vork, 


| 
| 
| 


to aſſiſt our military operations; and all the 


of September. 


road ; firing enſued : the enemy fled, after 
lofing a brigadier general, and ſome other 
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York, took their ſtation in the Eaſt River, 


flat boats, with muffled oars, under cover 
of the night, having run the ſame gauntlet, 
the army was put in motion on the 1 5th 


The firſt diviſion, under General Clin- 
ton, landed upon New York Iſland, at a 
place called Kepp's Bay, about three miles 
from the town, in the face of ſtrong 
ground and powerful entrenchments, but 
with little or no oppoſition, the enemy 
abandoning their works, unable to with- 
ſtand the irreſiſtible cannonade of the five 
men of war who covered the landing. 
As faſt as the diviſions in the ſeveral 
embarkations landed, they took poſt on the 
high grounds, which ſlope from the ſhores, 
whilſt a body of the foreign troops, moving 
towards New York, fell in with ſome of 
the enemy retiring by the Bloomingdale 


officers. Other parts of the army ſtruck 
to the right, towards a large body of the 
rebels, who made a ſhew of reſiſtance, but 
on our movement retired to their main body 
on Morris's Heights. 
As the enemy evacuated the city on our 


3 firſt 
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firſt appearance of landing, a brigade took 
poſſeſſion of it in the evening, and our 
army extended their encampment acroſs the 
iſland, with their right to Horan's Hook, 
and their left to Bloomingdale. 

We thus cafily became maſters of the 
city of New York, and about half the 
iſland, on which they had beſtowed much 
ingenuity and labour, in redoubts, breaſt- 
works, and entrenchments, even more nu- 
merous and formidable than their defences 
on Long Iſland; but which they would 
not run the riſque of diſputing ; for, as 
three men of war had, on the morning of 
our landing, ran up the North River to 
Bloomingdale, the enemy became appre- 
henſive of our making a deſcent in other 
places, which we may ſuppoſe leſſened the 
oppoſition, and diverted their attention from 
the real attack, an oppoſition to which 
ought to have been their principal object. 

Three hundred priſoners, ſeventy pieces 
of heavy cannon, with a great quantity of 
ſhot and ſhells, fell into our hands from 
the poſſeſſion of New York and its neigh- 
bouring fortifications, 

On the 16th, in the morning, a body 
of the enemy moved out of their lines on 
Morris's Heights, and appeared at a houſe 

04 near 


near the edge of a wood, in front of our 
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left flank, on which two companies of light 
infantry were ſent to diſlodge them. — The 
enemy being drove to the wood, under co- 
ver of which they ſecretly acquired rein- 
forcements, and maintained their ground, 
the 2d battalion of light infantry, and 
the 42d Highlanders, were ordered to our 
ſupport. The rebels, increaſed to four thou- 
ſand men, would, in all probability, have 
ſurrounded the detachment in this intricate 
ſituation, had not ſome other corps been 
put in motion to ſuſtain it.—The enemy, 
cloſely preſſed, retired to the protection of 
their lines, avoiding a general action, which 
from the poſture of affairs ſeemed to be ap- 
proaching; their loſs, on this occaſion, was 
three hundred killed and wounded, ours was 
not ſo conſiderable. 

The frigates which had been diſpatched 
up. the North River covered our left flank, 
whilſt others took their ſtations in the Eaſt 
River, to ſecure our right; tho? the enemy 
had made attempts, without effect, on thoſe 
in the Hudſon's river, by ſending down and 
directing four fire-ſhips, in ſucceſſion, to 
deſtroy them. 


We took poſſeſſion of Paulus Hook, from 


pe wah the enemy retired on the approach 


of 
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of our ſhips to cover the landing : the vi- 
cinity of- this port to New York, rendered 
the acquiſition of it abſolutely neceſſary, for 
the ſafety of the town. In the night be- 
tween the 2oth and 21ſt, near one third of 
the city was burnt to the ground, being ſet 
on fire by the rebels, who diſguiſed and ſe- 
creted themſelves in the deſerted houſes ;,— 
ſome of theſe miſcreants where caught in 
the fact, and thrown into the flames by the 
enraged ſoldiery; who, with the aſſiſtance 
of the ſailors, by great labour and perſe- 
verance, ſaved the reſt of the city from de- 
ſtruction. 

The rebel army, ſecured in extenſive 
works on the ſtrongeſt ground imaginable, 
comprehending a third of the iſland, looked 
upon themſelves as invulnerable on this 
fide of King's Bridge; whilſt our troops 
were employed in throwing up a chain of 
redoubts on M*Gowan's Hill, to cover New 
York, and render ourſelves equally unaſ- 


failable, when the groſs of the army ſhould 


be put in motion for more diſtant opera- 
tions. 


CHAP. 


. 


CH AP, VII. 


The army make a landing at Frog's Neck. 
Re- embart, and land at Pell Point. — Shir- 
miſb near the cauſeway. — The rebel army 
' retire from King's Bridge, and ſhift their 
ground with the movements of 'the royal 
army.— Action in paſſing the Brunx, at the 
White Plains, on the 28th of October.— 
Diſpoſition made to attack the rebel entrench- 
ments — who abandon their lines. — Army 
moves to Dobbs's Ferry. Fort Waſhington 
inveſted by General Kniphauſen.—The army 
encamps on the heights of Fordham. — The 
attack and ſurrender of Fort Waſhington, 
and the lines on York iſland. — Lord Corn- 

 wallis's expedition to the Ferſeys.—The re- 
bels purſued acroſs the Delaware, 


HE extraordinary and tedious delay 

of twenty-ſeven days at York iſland, 
afforded time for the enemy to fortify them- 
ſelves more ſecurely on Morris's Heights, 
and the ſtrong grounds about King's Bridge, 
every part of which they were daily ſtrength- 
ening ; and here they ſeemed determined to 


fix their winter quarters, and abide the 
event of the conteſt, 


In 


1 

In this ſituation, it was reſolved to at- 

tempt gaining their rear, by falling on the 
grand road of communication with New 
England, by which they drew moſt of their 
ſupplies, and by this means oblige the enemy 
either to detach a principal part of their 
force, and hazard ſomething deciſive, or ſuf- 
fer themſelves to be ſurrounded and ſhut up 
in Vork iſland. 
Our army, having compleated very ſtrong 
lines, which interſected the iſland, for the 
ſecurity of New Vork, and leaving three 
brigades of Britiſh and one of Heſſians, to 
occupy theſe works and garriſon the town, 
embarked on the 12th of October at Turtle 
Bay, in flat boats, batteaux, &c. and paſ- 
ſing through Hell Gate, an intricate and 
dangerous paſſage to the Sound, landed the 
ſame morning at Frog's Neck, not far from 
Weſt Cheſter. 

This ſervice, was ſucceſsfully performed, 
though a very thick fog prevailed, and was 
only attended with the loſs of an artillery 
boat, with ſome field pieces, overſet and ſunk 
by the rapidity of the current. 

The landing at this place was cenſured 
by many, and our tedious deliberations 
much more. The movement to Pell's Point, 
which was afterwards put in execution, in- 


ſtead 
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ſtead of Frog's Neck, and puſhing rapidly 
acroſs to King's Bridge, would neceſſarily 
have reduced the enemy to the alternative 
either of defending the iſland of New York, 
or compelled them to force their way 
through our army, to gain the New Eng- 
land territory; for their retreat to the Jer- 
ſeys was cut off by ſome of our ſhips of 
war, who had by this time (but not with- 
out conſiderable damage) paſſed Fort Waſh- 
ington, and taken their ſtations in the 
North River ;—ſo that the rebels could not 
have effected their eſcape without being in- 
volved in the conſequences of a general 
action, unleſs we ſuppoſe another miracu- 
toas night, in which the ſame opiate ſhould 
prevail that brought on the ſtupor at Long 
Iſland. 

Apprehenſions of this nature muſt have 
alarmed the enemy ; for the main body of 
their army moved - off the day we firſt 
landed, fearful of being pent up in the 
iſland. —This movement was attributed to 
Lee, who arrived at this juncture from 
South Carolina, where his ſucceſs had 
raiſed his reputation, and gave him an 
influence in their councils that principally 
directed the future operations of this cam- 


paign. 
On 
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On the 18th, our army re-embarking, 
proceeded along the coaſt about ſix miles 
further in their boats, and then re-landed 
at Pell's Point, and lay on our arms that 


night. A ſkirmiſh enſued at this place, 
brought on in diſlodging a party of the 
enemy, who defended a narrow paſs or 
cauſeway. 

The rebels were routed : a gallant young 
man, Captain Evelyn, of the 4th, fell in 
this attack, with about thirty light infantry 
killed and wounded ; amongſt the latter 
was Lieutenant Colonel Muſgrave, who 
particularly diſtinguiſned himſelf on this 
occaſion. 

On the 21ſt, the main body of the army 
moved to a camp above Rochelle, towards 
the White Plains : the Queen's Rangers, 
commanded by Colonel Rogers, having been 
poſted at ſome diſtance to the right, at a 
place called Maroneck, were ſurpriſed at 
night, and very roughly handled. The 
enemy ſuſtained, afterwards, an equal loſs . 
in killed and wounded, by a powerful ex- 
ertion of this corps, after they had reco- 
vered from their conſternation. The 6th 
brigade, under General Agnew, was ſent to 
reinforce this poſt, on which the enemy 
made no further attempts. 

The 
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The ad diviſion of foreign troops, under 
General Kniphauſen, having now arrived 
from Europe, they were immediately landed, 
and poſted at New Rochelle, to cover the 
debarkation of ſtores and proviſions, and to 
keep up the communication with the army. 

As all intercourſe with our army at this 
time depended on being maſters of the 
Sound, ſhips of war were ſtationed, at 
certain diſtances, from the Eaſt River to 
Rochelle, and the utmoſt aſſiſtance given 
by Lord Howe, in his department, to faci- 
litate the movements of our army: a vigour 
and exertion (unequalled on any former 
expedition) prevailed through all claſſes in 
the navy, extinguiſhing jealouſies, and ba- 
niſhing all thoſe ideas of pre-eminence and 
rank that ſometimes ſubſiſt between the 
fleet and the army, and which have too 
often fatally contributed to national diſho- 
nour:-..” oth 
When our army appeared in the Sound, 
the enemy, greatly alarmed, and fearful of 
being hemmed in on York Ifland, or of being 
reduced to the iſſue of a general action 
(which was repugnant to the mode of war 
they had now adopted) drew off their 
troops from the neighbourhood of King's 
Bridge, leaving a garriſon at Fort Waſh- 
ington, 


Kc 
ington, and availed themſelves of exceed- 
ing ſtrong poſitions, throwing their army 
into detached camps communicating with 
each other. | 

On the movement of our army above 
Rochelle, which threatened an attempt to 
gain their rear, and cut off their communi- 
cation with the upper road to Connecticut 
and North Caſtle ; they abandoned all their 
detached camps on the weſt ſide of the Brunx, 
throwing themſelves into ſtronger ground, 
and very ſtrong entrenchments, which their 
advanced corps had thrown up at the White 
Plains. | 

On the 28th, General De Heiſter, who 
had been left in our rear with three brigades 
of Heſſians, having joined the army, the 
whole marched in two columns towards the 
enemy.—At noon our light troops attacked 
and drove in their pickets, which were ad- 
vanced from their works. | 

Within a mile of the center of the 

enemy's line, the army formed, to oppoſe a 
very conſiderable body who marched out of 
their works. This body advanced to the 
right of their entrenchments, croſſing a vi- 
vulet called the Brunx, and forming upon 
a very commanding eminence, with a view 
to flank our left, if our - army ſhould 


Move 
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move to aſſail their entrenchments; this 


rivulet making a turn nearly at right angles, 
through a deep bottom, ſeparated the left 


of our army from theirs. 

The Heſſian grenadiers, with two brigades 
of Britiſh and Heſſians, were ordered to 
paſs the rivulet, and advance in front againſt 
the enemy, while another brigade of Heſ- 
ſians, led on by Colonel Raill, attacked the 
flank of this body, from a height which he 
had ſeized, on its being left unoccupied by 
the enemy. 

The Britiſh brigade, covered by our ar- 
tillery, firſt paſſed the ravine, and formed 
on the , oppoſite ſide with great bravery, 
under a very heavy fire from the enemy ; 
then aſcending a fteep and rugged hill, in 
defiance of reſiſtance, drove the enemy with 
precipitation to their works. On forcing 
the enemy's right, evident confuſion was 
obſerved to reign in their camp, which, 
in all probability, muſt have ended in their 
total rout, if the Heſſians, who were tardy 


in their advances, had ruſhed on with the 


ſame rapidity as the Britiſh ; who, it's pro- 
bable, from this ſupport, would have en- 
tered the enemy's lines, had they at the 
ſame time been ſeconded by the right and 
center of the army, who unfortunately 

were 
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were ſuffered to remain inactive, drawn up 
in parade, and only taking the part of idle 
ſpectators. 

Our army lay on their arms that night; 
and encamped next day with our left on 
the field of battle, and the right extend- 
ing from the other ſide of the Brunx; 
which poſition gave us a parallel front to 
the enemy. 

Our loſs in this action was nearly equal 
to that of the rebels, having about two. 
hundred and fifty killed and wounded ; a- 
mongſt the ſlain, on our fide, was Lieute- 
nant Colonel Carr, of the 35th regiment, 
a gallant officer, much regretted ; and Cap- 
tain Derring, of the 28th, a moſt amiable 
youth, who was beloved and regretted by all 
who knew him. | | 

The terrors of the enemy ſtill prevailed ; 
for it was perceived, the next morning, that 
during the courſe of the night they had 
greatly ſtrengthened their lines. 

On the zoth, four battalions from York 
Iſland, and two from the poſt of Maro- 
neck, having been ordered to reinforce our 
army, a diſpoſition was made for the at- 
tack of the enemy's lines the next morn- 
ing; which tempeſtuous and rainy wea- 


ther unluckily prevented. — I may be al- 
Es lowed 
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lowed to make uſe of that expreſſion, ag 
there was every reaſon to conclude the at- 
tempt would have ſucceeded, at whatever 
time it was put in execution. 

On the 31ſt, about noon, the day clear- 
ed up; but the army was ordered to re- 
main on their ground, and be ready to 
move on the ſhorteſt notice: it was ſup- 
poſed the former plan of attack would have 
taken place the following morning; but the 
enemy having, by a deſerter, got informa- 
tion of our intended operations, ſuddenly 
evacuated their lines on the morning of the 
1ſt of November, ſetting fire to all the ad- 
jacent country, and retiring: with their force 
to North Caſtle, acroſs the Crotton River, 
leaving in their rear, amongſt the woods 
and heights, a ſtrong guard to cover their 
retreat. — As ſoon as 1t was diſcovered that 
the enemy were retiring, our army was 
put in motion ; but they were, as uſual, too 
expeditious for our purſuit, and we reaped 
no other advantage than ſkirmiſhing with 
their rear guards, and diſcovering the very 
ſtrong country in which they had taken 
ſhelter. 

Their entrenchments were taken poſſeſ- 
fion of, which, through the courſe of the 
campaign, appeared to be the only point. 

in 
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in view; and our army remained between 
this ground and our other encampments. 

Having convinced the enemy of our great 
ſuperiority in fair and equal combat the 
avoiding of which was now obviouſly their 
great and defirable point — our Generals 
thought 1t inexpedient to follow them any 
further, but to turn our force towards 
King's Bridge, and that part of York Iſland 
of which they were ſtill in poſſeſſion, with 
the important poſt of Fort Waſhington, 
which ſecured an immediate intercourſe with 
the Jerſey ſhore to Fort Lee, and obſtructed 
the navigation of the North River, 

In order to make ſure of the total reduc- 
tion of the iſland, General Kniphauſen, 
the ſecond in command of the Heſſians, a 
ſoldier of family and character, had moved 
with a large detachment of the foreign 
troops, artillery, &c. and on the 2d of No- 
vember took poſt on the other fide of King's 
Bridge; the enemy abandoning a ſtrong re- 
doubt, and other works thrown up on the 
heights of Fordham, to cover barracks and 
ſtore-houſes ; which they ſet on fire, and 
retired to the defence of Fort Waſhington, 
on the firſt appearance of our approaches. 

Our army, on the 6th of November, 
having — their camp at the White 
2 Plains, 
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Plains, and moved to Dobbs's Ferry, the 
rebels ravaged that country with the moſt 
wanton fury, in revenge for the loyalty of 
the inhabitants ; who had, on being ſum- 
moned by General Tryon, taken the oaths 
of allegiance; which they were forced to re- 
cant, when deſtitute of our protection. 
The enemy had now paſted over a con- 
ſiderable detachment into the Jerſeys : their 
main body was employed at Crotton Ferry, 
in throwing up works and building bar- 
racks, detaching alſo to Peck's Kin for the 


ſame purpoſe. 


On the 12th, the royal army ne in 
two columns from Dobbs's Ferry, and 
pitched their tents on the heights of Ford- 
ham, and the adjacent country ; a few days 
paſſed in preparations for the attack of Fort 
Waſhington, which was covered by exceed- 
ing ſtrong ground, and very difficult of ac- 
cels ; to which they had added numberleſs 
abbatis and breaſtworks. On the fide of 
New York, they had ſecured themſelves by 
three lines, at muſquet-ſhot diſtance one 
from the other, partly formed of ſods and 
{tockade, covered alſo by abbatis, and flank- 
ed with redoubts. The North River, and 
Haerlem Creek, covered the other ſides of 
theſe formidable hei ghts. 


Generel 
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General Howe yet entertained hopes that 
the enemy would make ſome effort to ſave 
this important place, by hazarding a battle, 
which in all probability muſt have been 
deciſive ; and ſome expectation of this na- 
ture ſeems to have prevailed with the be- 
ſieged, and encouraged them to make a 
powerful reſiſtance :—ſcarce a day had paſſed, 
ſince General Kniphauſen appeared before 
the place, without cannonading and ſkir- 
miſhing ; however, he carried on his ap- 
proaches with great perſeverance. 

Our batteries being ready, and every diſ- 
poſition made for the attack, on the 15th 
in the evening Lieutenant Colonel Patter- 
ſon, the Adjutant General, was ſent with 
a ſummons to the garriſon, to announce 
the ſituation of affairs, and our intention 
of ſtorming it next morning; as alſo to 
warn the commander, a Colonel Magaw, 


of the conſequence of ſtanding a general 


aſſault: and anſwer being given, that the 
garriſon were determined to defend the place to 
the laſt extremity, we waited only for the 
dawn to commence the aſſault. 

An arrangement of four different attacks, 
upon the lines and detached works, took 
place on the 16th in the morning. 

The firſt, on the ſide of King's Bridge, 
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under General Kniphauſen, conſiſting of 
five thouſand Heſſians, including a regi- 
ment of Waldeck. The ſecond, by the 
guards and light infantry, under General 
Matthews, ſupported by Lord Cornwallis, 
with two battalions of grenadiers and the 
33d regiment ; who, in thirty flat boats, 
were to land at Haerlem Creek. Theſe boats 
had ſtolen up the North River in the night, 
undiſcovered by the enemy, conducted by 
the ſailors of the fleet, under Captain Wil- 
kinſon, of the Pearl frigate, whoſe ſhip, 
previous to this, was placed in ſuch a man- 
ner, that on the commencement of the at- 
tack ſhe could favour the approach of the 
Heſſians, by flanking the enemy's lines on 
the ſide of the North River. 

The third was intended as a feint, though 
it afterwards proved ſerious; it was made by 
the 42d regiment, in batteaux, upon the left, 
and between the enemy's lines towards New 
York, And the fourth, by Lord Percy, who 
moved out of his entrenchments, and at- 
tacked in front of the lines above Haerlem 
plain. Lord Howe attended the movements 
of this body, and evinced by his preſence, 
that in the career of glory he was equally 
ardent on both elements. 

Soon after day-break the cannonading be- 

gan, 
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gan, and continued very heavy on botn 


ſides till about noon; our artillery, having 


infinitely the ſuperiority of the — 8, co- 
vered the ſeveral attacks. 


About twelve, the Germans, under Knip- 


hauſen, filed off in two columns, with ad- 


mirable diſcipline; and the whole ma- 


chinery (if I may be allowed the expreſſion) 
was ſet in motion. 


One of theſe columns took the ſide of a 
hill, whoſe rugged aſcent preſented a little 
Alps before them. The other climbed in a 
direct line a way equally difficult, pene- 


trating, foot by foot, through an almoſt im 


pervious foreſt, rendered more intricate by 
abbatis of bruſh and felled timber covering 
the ſides of the declivity. In this manner 
they advanced, altering their diſpoſition ac- 
cording to the impediments they met with, 
forming in diviſions where they found ſpace, 


then throwing in a heavy fire, and puſhing 


forwards. 


The light infantry made good their land- 
ing, and drove the enemy from rocks and 
trees up a ſteep uneven mountain ! The 
42d regiment, led by Colonel Sterling, a 
moſt excellent officer, was galled a good 
deal in croſſing the lower part of Haerlem 
Creek ; his boats firſt rowing through a 
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heavy fire, and after landing, having his 
way to force up a woody promontory and 
broken ground that was obſtinately de- 
fended. He carried it notwithſtanding, 
taking two hundred priſoners, and greatly 
contributed to Lord Percy's ſucceſs, who 
was advancing about this time mou the 
enemy's lines. 

Colonel Raill, with the right column of 
Heſſians, after meeting with great oppoſi- 
tion, gained the ſummit of the precipice, 
making his way through the. enemy's ad- 
vanced works, and lodged himſelf within a 
hundred yards of the covered way of the 
fort. 

The other column, with matchleſs perſe- 
verance, having more obſtacles to retard 
their advances, got up ſoon after, almoſt 
exhauſted by fatigue, with General Knip- 
hauſen at their head, wrapt up in fur, and 
covered with glory, © 

The attacks of the Britiſh having equally 
ſucceeded, all parties were now crowding 
with ardour and impatience to the grand 
object, Fort Waſhington, under the protec- 
tion of which the rebels had now ſheltered 
themſelves. 

The Heſſians, who were the principal 
ſufferers, would have immediately proceeded 

to 
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to the aſſault (though the enemy had ſhewn 
the ſignal of ſurrender) had not orders from 
the commander in. chief interpoſed, and 
reſtrained them. The putting to the ſword 
near three thouſand men, who were glad to 
ſubmit, and happy to be made priſoners at 
diſcretion, though countenanced in ſimilar 
caſes by the cuſtoms of war, and law of na- 
tions, is a circumſtance which nature revolts 
at, in the.cool and deliberate moments of reflec 
tion; but to troops fired by reſentment, in 
the ardour of action, and fervor of blood, 
eager to revenge the lives of their country- 
men, laviſhly ſacrificed by a vain and wan- 
ton reſiſtance, after a proffer of mercy, it ap- 
pears different; and though I am far from 
approving of the military ſyſtems of the ſa- 
vages, and reverence the dictates of huma- 
nity, yet I may venture to ſay, had the ge- 
neral with prevailed at this time, it would 
have leſſened the effuſion of blood that has 
ſince been ſhed on both ſides, and deluged 
the country far and near. 

The ſtorming of it, like a ſtroke of elec- 
tricity, would have ſpread through the con- 
tinent, communicating the ſhock to all who 
joined hands in this rebellion. —The enemy, 
ſtruck with terror, encompaſſed on all ſides, 
and thrown into the utmoſt confuſion in 

their 
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their flight from their works to Fort Waſh. 
ington, which was too ſmall to contain them, 
met with compaſſion and mercy from the 
commander 1n chief. 

Our loſs amounted to near five hundred 
killed and wounded ; that of the enemy did 
not exceed a quarter of the number: an 
evident proof of the ſtrength of their de- 
fences. 

During the attack, the remainder of the 
army was drawn up on the heights above 
King's Bridge, and its neighbourhood, whilſt 
patroles of horſe and foot traverſed the 
country in front, but ſaw no appearance of 
an enemy, nor was any attempt made to 
relieve the place. Waſhington had been 
that morning at the Fort, but had re- paſſed 
to the Jerſeys long before the heat of the ac- 
tion. 

The ſacrificing ſuch a body of troops at 
Fort Waſhington, ſaid to be the ridiculous 
favourite of the rebel chief, and his having 
at one time reſolved to diſpute the heights 
of King's Bridge with his whole army, are 
the only ſtriking inſtances of military con- 
duct, inconſiſtent with that brilliancy and 
ſtrength of judgment with which we ſhall 
hereafter ſee him decide. 

Oppoſite to Fort Waſhington, and on the 

other 
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other ſide of the river, ſtood Fort Lee, which 
was made the next object of our attention, 
as its reduction ſecured the command of the 
North River, and opened a communication 
with the Jerſeys. 

More boats were required, which came up 
to King's Bridge, unperceived by the enemy ; 
and on the 18th, Lord Cornwallis landed on 
the Jerſey ſhore, eight miles above the Fort, 
with two battalions of Britiſh and three of 
Heſſian grenadiers, two battalions of light 
infantry, the guards, the chaſſeurs, royal 
Highlanders, and 33d regiment, , with a de- 
tachment of the queen's light dragoons, com- 
manded by Colonel Harcourt. 

The ſailors from the ſhipping were of in- 
finite ſervice on this occaſion, in dragging 
the artillery half a mile up a rocky road to 
the ſummit of the river's bank, forming a 
precipice, which ſkirts the ſhore a conſider- 
able diſtance on the weſt ſide : the ſituation 
of which recalled the heights of Abraham 
to the recollection of every veteran on this 
expedition. 

The landing being accompliſhed, Lord 
Cornwallis began his march, and, in all 
probability, would have ſucceeded in ſur- 
rounding near three thouſand of the enemy 
in and about this poſt, had not one of their 


friends 
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friends flown to apprize them of his mo- 
tions. They retreated in the utmoſt panic 
and confuſion, leaving their camp ſtanding, 
and their kettles boiling on the fire; blowing 
up their magazine, and throwing part of the 
cannon, which pointed on the water, down 
the declivity, on the verge of which they 
were mounted. 

Our troops purſued no further cher day, 
but repoſed in the enemy's encampment, nor 
took any other advantage of the panic their 
appearance had occaſioned. 

The next morning, Major General 
Vaughan, with the dragoons, grenadiers, 
and light infantry, was detached to New 
Bridge, on the Hakinſack River, which runs 
into New York Bay, the enemy flying before 
the dragoons and light infantry, who were 
advanced. | | | 

A great quantity of ſtores and artillery 
fell into our hands at thoſe places, and on 
the roads, which they were attempting to 
carry off, but dropt them as an incumbrance 
to their flight, 

On the 24th, two brigades of Britiſh, and 
a battalion of Frazier's Highlanders, rein- 
forced Lord Cornwallis; who leaving the 
Highlanders at Fort Lee, and a brigade of 
Br n at Engliſb 3 Regs 

with 
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with the army to New Bridge, from thence 
to Hakinſack, Newark, Elizabeth Town, 
and Brunſwick, Here the enemy having 
broke down the bridge over the. Rariton 
river, which ſeparated our army from the 
town, had collected themſelves, making ſome 
ſhew of reſiſtance, by firing cannon acroſs at 
our advanced parties that appeared on the 
banks of the river. 

The bridge being repaired, this diviſion of 
the army paſſed over the river, and entered 
the town, which the rebels had quitted, 
leaving their hoſpital full of ſick and wound- 
ed, and continuing their retreat to Trenton, 
on the banks of the Delaware, which they 
afterwards croſſed with all their baggage, 
and near four hundred waggons, taking the 
_ precaution to carry over all the boats that 
were on this ſide of the river. 

As Lord Cornwallis had orders to pro- 
ceed no further than Brunſwick, here the 
purſuit ended for the preſent. Thus to 
ſuffer the ſhattered remains 6f the rebel 
troops, a ſet of naked diſpirited fugitives, 
encumbered with baggage, to run a race 
of ninety miles, and outſtrip the flower of 
the Britiſh army, three times their number, 
appears to be an omiſſion, not to give it 
another name, without example. —Throw 

2 your 
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your eye over the map of the Jerſeys, and 
obſerve how much it was in our, power to 
have ſeized their magazines at Brunſwick, 
and effectually to have intercepted their re- 
treat into Penſylvania, by paſſing over a 
body of troops from Staten Iſland to Am- 
boy, or Long Ferry; in which ſituation, 
had we puſhed up the country, the enemy 
would have been placed between two fires, 
and could not have avoided either a battle or 
an abſolute ſurrender. 

Conſider the halt of the royal army at 
Brunſwick, for want of orders, when the 
enemy were in view; and the ſuffering 
them afterwards, without moleſtation, to 
paſs the Delaware with a long train of car- 
riages, and it appears ſtill more wonderful 
and extraordinary. 

We had every thing to encourage our 
progreſs; the enemy were depreſſed, and 
drove from every quarter, their principal 
force was flying before us: the country- 
people eagerly aſſiſting our advances, by 
repairing the bridges and guiding the pur- 
ſuit ;—yet, for want of vigour and deciſive- 
neſs, we flagged in the career of conqueſt, 
and neglected to follow the blow, which 
would have finally crowned us with ſucceſs, 


and cruſhed the rebellion. ; 
. n 
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In the catalogue of military errors and 
miſconduct, I will venture to aſſert, this 
appears ſo ſingular that it almoſt ſtands 
without example :—yet this march was ex- 
tolled in the public papers, and drew ap- 
plauſe from the deceived and credulous mul- 
titude. 

The commander in chief did not join this 
part of the army till the of December, 
when the troops were again put in motion, 
and advanced towards the Delaware, on the 
grand road to Philadelphia. 

They reached Trenton, notwithſtanding 
the above delays, but a few hours too late, 
when they had the mortification to ſee the 
laſt of the enemy's baggage diſembarking on 
the other fide of the river. 

Detachments of the army ſkirted the banks 
of the river to ſome of the ferries above 
and below Trenton, in hopes of meeting 
with ſome craft to croſs the Delaware in ; 
but the enemy's precaution had ſecured 
them beyond our reach : — pontoons, or 
boats on carriages, eſſentially neceſſary for 
the ſervice in this country, had been neg- 
lected, the want of which, at this time, 
proved a capital overſight in the ordnance 
department; it is true, an old boat or two 
were found in the neighbourhood of Tren- 

| ton, 
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ton, in which General Vaughan offered to 
croſs the river and continue the purſuit, but 
his propoſal was not approved of by the 
commanding officer. 

As the weather began to ſet in ſevere, and 
the Delaware preſented a barrier to the fur- 
ther progreſs of the King's troops in this 
quarter, at leaſt 'till further proviſion ſhould 
be made, or nature conſtructed a bridge of ice 
for our. paſſage ; General Howe made an ar- 
rangement for winter quarters: and this di- 
viſion of the army, reinforced by a battalion 
of Heſſian grenadiers, and the regiment of 
Waldeck, went into cantonments; Tren- 
ton, the moſt important poſt, was the 
barrier, Bordenton forming the angle of 
the whole line, neareſt the enemy, the 
keys of which were given to the foreigners; 
whilſt the light infantry, the beſt troops in 
the world, were in their rear, at diſtant 
quarters. 

A brigade under Colonel Raill occupied 
the firſt, and Count Donop the latter, who 
commanded, and had with him four bat- 
talions of Heſſian grenadiers :—the reſt of 
the army, diſperſed on the chain of com- 
munication from the Delaware to the Hack- 
inſack river, traverſed a length of country 
not leſs than eighty miles : theſe canton- 

ments 
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ments were, by military judges, ſuppoſed to 
be too extenſive and remote from each other: 
the chart, comprehending that part of 
the Jerſeys, with the diſtribution of our 
force in that quarter, will explain the ar- 
rangement more fully. - 
During the operations of this campaign, 
the army was reinforced at different times 
by the arrival of the tranſports from Scot- 
Hud with part of the 42d and 7iſt High- 
landers: theſe two regiments, when they 
embarked, conſiſted of near 3000 men, but 
meeting with a ſevere ſtorm ſoon after they 
ſailed, the ſhips were diſperſed, and many 
of them fell into the enemy's hands, in 
the following manner :—They failed from 
Greenock about the latter end of April, at 
which time it was not known here that 
General Howe had evacuated Boſton ; which, 
of courſe, was the place of rendezvous ap- 
pointed the ſtragglers of the fleet, and thi- 
ther they all ſteered their courſe. 

On the 1roth of June the Anne tranſport, 
with four officers and 106 private men of 
the 71ſt, was taken within a ew miles of 
the New England coaſt, and carried into 
Marble-Head ; on the 16th, the George 
and the Annabella tranſports, having on 
board Lieutenant Colonel Campbell, Major 

2 Menzies, 


the land, and next morning, off the en- 
trance of Boſton harbour, were ſurrounded 


the following deſcription of the action :— 
Having ordered the Annabella to keep 


A till four o'clock in the evening, when the 


dat this happy criſis, to puſh forward into 


4 ceive protection, either from a fort, or 
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Menzies, Captain M*Kenzie, five other of- 
ficers, and upwards of 200 ſoldiers, made 


by four ſchooners of eight carriage guns and 
twelve ſwivels each : the George, on board 
of which was Colonel Campbell and Major 
Menzies, had fix pieces of cannon, the An- 
nabella two ſwivels only ; with this inferior 
force the tranſports began to engage the 
privateers early in the day. Colonel Camp- 
bell, in a letter to General Howe, gives 


ahead of the George, that our artillery 
** might be uſed with more effect and leſs ob- 
ce ſtruction, and two of the privateers hav- 
ing ſtationed themſelves upon our larboard 
*« quarter, and two upon our ſtarboard 
quarter, a tolerable cannonade enſued, 
« which, with very little intermiſſion, laſted 


enemy bore away, and anchored in Ply- 
mouth harbour. As my orders were for 
the port of Boſton, I thought it my duty, 


the harbour, not doubting I ſhould re- 


« from ſome ſhip of force ſtationed there 
« for 
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« for the ſecurity of our fleet. Towards 
« the cloſe of the evening we diſcovered 
« the four ſchooners which were engaged 
« with us in the morning, joined by the 
© brig Defence of ſixteen carriage guns, 
« twenty ſwivels, and 117 men, and a 
« ſchooner of eight carriage guns, twelve 
« ſwivels, and forty men, got under way, 
« and making towards us. As we ſtood 
« up for Nantaſket Road, an American 
battery opened upon us, which was the 
« firſt ſerious proof we had, that there 
te could not be many of our friends in Boſ- 
„ton; and we were too far embayed to 
« retreat, eſpecially as the wind had died 
% away, and the tide of flood not half 
e ſpent. After each of the veſſels had twice 
„run aground, we anchored at George's 
“ Hfland, and prepared for action; but the 
*« Annabella, by ſome misfortune or other, 
got aground ſo far aſtern of us, we 
* could expect but a feeble ſupport from 
her muſketry. About eleven o'clock four 
* of the ſchooners anchored right on our 
* bow, and one right aſtern of us; the 
* armed brig took her ſtation on our 
* ſtarboard fide, at the diſtance of 200 
“yards, and hailed us to ſtrike the Britiſh 
60 flag. Although the mate of our ſhip, 

2 * and 
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© and every ſailor on board (the Captain 
© only excepted) refuſed poſitively to fight 
* any longer, I have the pleaſure to in- 
form you, that there was not an officer, 
«© non-commiſſioned officer, or private man 
*« of the 71ſt, but what ſtood to their 
quarters with a ready and chearful obe- 
« dience. On our refuſing to ſtrike the 
«© Britiſh flag, the action was renewed with 
% a good deal of warmth on both ſides, and 
« it was our misfortune, after a ſharp com- 
© bat of an hour and a half, to have ex- 
e pended every ſhot that we had for our 
* artillery : under ſuch circumſtances — 
* hemmed in as we were by fix privateers, 
* beſet with a dead calm, in the middle of 
* an enemy's harbour, without the power 
*« of eſcaping, or even the , moſt . diſtant 
e hope of relief I thought it became my 
« duty not to ſacrifice the lives of gallant 
«© men wantonly, in the arduous attempt of 
an evident impoſſibility. In this unfor- 
« tunate affair Major Menzies and ſeven 
private ſoldiers were killed, the quar- 
e ter-maſter and twelve private ſoldiers 
* wounded.” 

On the 29th of the ſame month, the Lord 
Howe tranſport, with Captain Campbel! 
and the grenadier company of the 71ſt, 
105 arrived 
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arrived on the coaſt, and ſtood directly 
into the mouth of the harbour, where he 
was immediately ſurrounded and taken by 
eight privateers: all theſe belonged to the 
71ſt regiment. The 42d was more for- 
tunate; Captain Smith's company, on 
board the Oxford tranſport, being the only 
part of it that did not arrive ſafe: this ſhip 
was taken on the coaſt of America by a rebel 
privateer, the maſter of which having taken 
out all the officers, diſarmed the ſoldiers, 
and put on board a ſufficient number of 
hands to navigate the ſhip, left her to make 
the beſt of her way to a harbour ; but the 
carpenter, who had been left on board, with 
the aſſiſtance of the Toldiers, ſoon diſpoſ- 
ſeſſed the rebel crew, and carried the veſſel 
into Hampton Road in Virginia, where it. 
was believed Lord Dunmore ſtill ſtood his 
ground ; but he had alſo been obliged to 
evacuate his poſt in this place, and the 
Oxford ſhared the fate of the tranſports at 
Boſton :—ſhe was taken a ſecond time, and 
the ſoldiers ſent up the country. 

Beſides theſe tranſports with troops, many 
ſtore ſhips, and other veſſels, belonging to 
this unfortunate fleet, alſo fell into the ene» 
my's hands, or rather into their mouths, for 
almoſt all of them were taken in the ſame 
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manner, and ſome of conſiderable value; 
amongſt others, the Hope, taken after ſhe had 
actually entered the harbour of Boſton, was 
loaded with ordnance ſtores to a very great 
- amount. This capture was of much im- 
portance to the rebels, and occaſioned great 
rejoieings amongſt them, as it furniſhed 
them with military ſtores of all kinds, 
which at this time they were not a little in 
want of. 

Theſe loſſes ſeem to have * occaſioned 
by ſome neglect, or other miſconduct of the 
naval department: a few frigates, with ten- 
ders, ſtationed off the mouth of the harbour, 
might have prevented many of them; and 
the omiſſion ſeems the more unpardonable, 
as they all happened at a time when an open 
boat might have kept the ſea in ſafety. 
The Renown, it is true, and two or three 
other veſſels, were left in Nantaſket 
road with this very view; but having been 
obliged by the enemy to quit their ſtations 
in the road, they put to ſea, and appear 
either to have left the coaſt altogether, or 
to have kept fo indifferent a look- out, that 
not only the veſſels above-mentioned, but 
ſame others who eſcaped after perceiving 
their error, paſſed them without being 
diſcovered. 

It 
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It may be worth remarking, that the 
cranſports of which this fleet conſiſted, hav- 
ing failed at a proper ſeaſon of the year, 
and being properly conſtructed and fitted 
for diſtant navigation, made, all of them, 
their paſſages in about one half the time re- 
quired by the clumſy colliers, and other 
heavy coaſters uſually employed in the tranſ- 
port ſervice. When the trade to the colo- 
mes ceaſed, in the year 1775, the merchants 
of London, Briſtol, Liverpool, and Glaſ- 
gow, could have furniſhed double the num- 
ber of veſſels wanted by government, and 
all of them calculated for the Atlantic, 
Had they and they only been taken into 
the ſervice, the campaigns in America, in 
all probability, would have been conſider- 
ably lengthened, and the lives of many men 
certainly ſaved, who periſhed at ſea by be- 
ing confined for three or four months to- 
gether on board the ſhips, in the extreme 
heats of ſummer. 
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CHAP. VIII. 


Quebec Blockaded by the ele _— bb are 

rive from England.--General Carleton makes 

a ſally, and forces the enemy- to abandon the 
 frege.--Enghiſhand foreign troops arrive. Re- 
belt attempt on Trois Rivieres. --They retreat 
by the Sorrell'and evacuate Canada, burn: 
ing and deſtroying the poſts. --- Our fleet on 
Lake Champlain fight and deſtroy the rebel 
fleet, off the iſland Valcour.--- Army takes poſt 
at Crown Point, and returns afterwards t. 10 


Canada. 


T Quebec things remained in a ſtate 
of tranquillity for ſome time after 
the death of Montgomery; Arnold, who 
had his leg ſhattered at the aſſault, was not 
yet recovered : that enterprizing ſpirit, how- 
ever, ſoon renewed the blockade, and was 
not inactive in diſtreſſing the garriſsn ; he 
erected a battery at Point Levy, made ſome 
efforts to ſet fire to the ſhipping, threw ſome 
ſhells into the town, and burnt a — deal 
of the ſuburbs. 
The colonies, who were ſtraining every 
nerve to throw ſuch a force into the coun- 
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try as ſhould reduce it before ſuccours codbit 
arrive from England, had in that dreary 
ſeaſon combated all the rigour of winter, 
and paſſed over the frozen lakes ſome rein- 
forcements, who had entered the remote 
parts of the province, though few of them 
had reached Quebec, being retarded in their 
march by deep ſnows, bad roads, and other 
impediments. — The garriſon, animated by 
the example of the Governor, and ſome 
excellent officers—amongſt whom the moſt 
conſpicuous were the Lieutenant Colonels 
Maclean and Caldwell, with Captain Mac- 
kenzie of the navy, whoſe indefatigable 
zeal and unremitting vigilance can never 
be ſufficiently extolled—with a patient and 
perſevering ſpirit ſupported the defence of 
that capital. 

On the 6th of May the Iſis man of war, 
and Surprize frigate, with part of two re- 
giments, arrived before the place, to the 
unſpeakable joy of the garriſon, and con- 
fuſion of the enemy : — that very day the 
troops diſembarked, and General Carleton 
made a fally from the town upon the neareſt 
quarters of the rebels, who, in the utmoſt 
conſternation, not only abandoned the block- 
ade, but left their cannon, baggage, - and 

ores 
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ſtores behind them, flying with the utmoſt 


precipitation, and continuing their route to- 
wards Trois Rivieres; — and ſuch was the 
panic which this ſally of the beſieged oc- 
caſioned, that hundreds of them threw away 
their arms and packs, never halting till 
they came to Dechambault, fifty miles from 
Quebec; where, finding themſelves not pur- 
ſued, they made a ſtand for ſome time, wait- 
ing for reinforcements, which were then in 
motion, under General Sullivan, advancing 
to aſſiſt the beſiegers. 

It was near the end of the month before 
the two fleets of tranſports from Cork and 
Portſmouth arrived at Quebec: they were 
convoyed by four frigates, and brought with 
them not leſs than twelve thouſand men, 
including ſeamen for navigating the fleet 
intended to act upon Lake Champlain; ex- 
cluſive of the ad diviſion of the troops of 
Brunſwick, which did not arrive till the 2d 
of September, and which conſiſted of two 
thouſand more: with the firſt troops from 
Europe came the general officers, Burgoyne 
and Phillips, — The tranſports with the 
troops moved up the River towards Trois 
Rivieres, as the wind and tide favoured them, 
that place being appointed the 22 
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of the army, where Brigadier General Fraſer, 
with an advanced corps of grenadiers and 
light infantry, had taken poſt. 

The rebel General Sullivan had aſſembled 
not leſs than four thouſand men at the 
Sorrell River, which iſſues out of Lake 
Champlain, and joins St. Lawrence about 
thirty miles above Trois Rivieres ; and by 
this ſtream he determined to retreat, in caſe 
he ſhould not be able to reſiſt the force that 
was now advancing againſt him. 

As he had intelligence of this advanced part 
of our army under Brigadier Fraſer, he con- 
ceived an offenſive operation on his retreat, 
and projected a ſurprize upon this quarter 
before the other troops ſhould arrive. 

The attempt was to have been made on 
the 6th of June, but was put off to the 7th; 
when the rebel General Thompſon, with 
near two thouſand men, crofled the lake St. 
Pierre, in eighty batteaus, from the village 


of Nicollet, to which place he had moved | 


undiſcovered. 

A combination of incidents was fatal to 
the rebels, and the enterprize ended in a 
total miſcarriage. —A great part of our army, 
in tranſports, had been puſhed up the river 
by favourable winds on 10 7th, and had diſ- 
embarked, 
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embarked, and marched to Trois Mio! 
La circumſtance with which the enemy 
was unacquainted ; — the place at which 
the rebels landed was about nine miles 
from Trois Rivieres. The attack was to 
have been made at day-break, but the 
Canadian, who ſerved as a guide, firſt miſ- 
led them, and then deſerted ; ſo that the 
morning was advanced before they reached 
the town, where, to their aſtoniſhment, 
they found the King's troops drawn up 
ready to receive them, An action com- 
menced — when the enemy, after making 
| ſome faint attacks, principally directed a- 
gainſt the 62d regiment, threw themſelves 
into a thick wood, and were totally routed, 
with the loſs of three hundred killed, 
wounded, and taken priſoners : upwards of 
one thouſand five hundred, under Colonel 
Allen, entered deeper into the foreſt, and 
were afterwards Porn to make their 
eſcape. 

Brigadier General Neſbitt, with the 47th 
regiment, was then on board the tranſports, 
and lay at anchor about a mile and a half 
from Point du Lac, at which place the ene- 
my had left their batteaus :—having been in- 
formed of the motions of the rebels, he 
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inſtantly diſembarked his regiment; and 
marched to ſeize their boats. — This he 
would have effected, had they not been with- 
drawn by the rebel guard, on intelligence 


being conveyed to them OF the diſaffected 
inhabitants. 


Five hundred men, under Major Grant, 
were immediately detached, by Brigadier 
General Fraſer, to reinforce Brigadier Ge- 
neral Neſbitt, to enable him to ſeize the paſs 
on the River de Loup; a meaſure of the ut- 
moſt conſequence, as it tended to the de- 
ſtruction of the fugitives. But on the ar- 
rival of the general officers, Carleton and 
Burgoyne, from Quebec, on the 8th at 
mght, theſe detachments were ordered to 
join the army at Trois Rivieres, although 
the poſſeſſion of this paſs was ſo important, 
that the rebels, under Allen, muſt have ſur- 
rendered, or periſhed with famine in the 
woods, as their proviſions had been carried 
off in their boats. 

Some time before this, the enemy had 
loſt their poſt at the Cedars, the beginning 
of thoſe rapid waters where the Lake 
Ontario tumbles into the River St. Law- 
rence, and runs through the country.— 
Captain F orſter, of the 8th regiment, 


quartered 
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| ed at Oſwegatchie, ninety miles 
above Montreal, had influenced the tribe of 
Indians at St. Regis, and on the communi- 
cation, to make an attack upon that poſt, 
and carry the incurſion into the ifland of 
Montreal.—He ſet out on the 12th of May, 
with about two hundred and twenty Indians, 
a few Canadian volunteers, and forty or fifty 
men of the 8th regiment, and arrived at the 
Cedars on the 19th, where, under cover of 
ſome houſes, he harraſſed the rebels, by 
keeping up a fire upon their breaſt-works 
whenever there appeared an object for it's 
direction. 
The enemy were ſo intimidated at the 
appearance of the ſavages, that Major But- 
terfield, who commanded at that poſt, with 
three or four hundred men, ſurrendered on 
promiſe of protection. 
This action was highly praiſe-worthy, and 
reflected honour on the officer who com- 
manded and conducted the enterprize — as 
it detached Arnold from Quebec with a 
conſiderable force (that would have been 
otherwiſe employed) to oppoſe the inroads 
of the ſavages, who ſpread that conſterna- 
tion and terror, which they ever carry with 
them when they can be 0 to act of- 
fenſively. 


On 
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On the 14th of June, the royal army ar- 
rived at Sorrell River, the enemy having a- 
bandoned it but a few hours before, carry- 
ing off their cannon, ſtores, &c. and making 
their way in boats with the utmoſt precipi- 
tation up to Chamblee, where they were 
joined by Arnold, who took care to plunder 
Montreal before he left it. 

Here there was a portage to retard them 
in their flight to St. John's, at which place 
they did not arrive till the 18th, breaking 
down the bridges over the rivulets and 
creeks, and burning their poſts as they paſſ- 
ed out of the province, 

Extraordinary delays on our fide, and 
well deſerving reproach, ſaved the rebel 
army, which muſt have been cut off, and 
forced to ſurrender, by the deſtruction of 
their boats, had we made a proper uſe of 
our time, and, inſtead of coming to an an- 
chor with the troops on board, taken the 
advantage of favourable winds, which pre- 
vailed the 14th and 15th ; theſe would have 
carried our veſſels up to Longuile, from 
whence, by diſembarking, and croſſing the 
carrying-place to La Prairie, the diſtance of 
twelve miles, our troops would have infalli- 
bly got ahead of the enemy ; who, in ſuch 
a fituation, ſtripped of all reſource, and 
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preſſed by a ſuperior force, muſt neceſſarily 
have ſubmitted to our arms. 

The rebels having fled acroſs the lake, 
eſtabliſhed themſelves in force at Ticonde- 
roga. —Vaſt preparations now took place, 
for conſtructing a naval force, ſufficient to 
aſſert the empire of Lake Champlain, with- 
out which it was impoſſible to recover our 
loſt dominion, as the enemy, ſince the tak- 
ing of Ticonderoga, were become abſolute 
maſters of theſe waters, and had, with great 
labour and expence, equipped a very formi- 
dable fleet, conſiſting of topſail veſſels, and 
row-gallies carrying heavy cannon. All theſe 
were now afloat, and ready to. obſtruct our 
operations. In this ſtrength, ſuperior to any 
force they conceived us capable of bringing 
againſt them this ſummer, they placed ſuch 
a confidence, as to remove all apprehenſions 
of an invaſion into the colonies by this 
quarter. 7 

A half-pay officer, of the name of. Hazen, 
born in New England, who had been an 
active partizan laſt war, now entered into 
the ſervice of his countrymen, and, amongſt 
other inſtances of his zeal for their cauſe, 
deſtroyed many of the ſaw-mills that were 
contiguous to St. John's. 

Our marine force, part of which was built 


in 
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in England, and re- conſtructed here, did not 
get upon the water till the 5th of October, 
having been retarded through 1njudicious 
meaſures, and want of knowledge in thoſe 
that acted in that department. | 

Lieutenant Colonel Chriſtie, of the 6oth 
regiment, a man of almoſt matchleſs abili- 
ties in that way, who joined to perſonal in- 
fluence, a perfect knowledge of the genius 
and character of the Canadians, with whom 
he had long acted in the capacity of quarter- 
maſter-general, had been ſuperſeded in that 
command by General Carleton, although 
he brought with him a commiſſion from the 
King to act in that character. 

From theſe delays, the operations of the 
campaign languiſhed, and the little exertion 
on our fide, with the large detachments made 
from the troops, gave room for conjecture, 
that the deſign of carrying our arms beyond 
Crown Point this campaign was never ſeri- 
ouſly intended. This was the boundary of 
the Canadian territory, and ſo far only Ge- 
neral Carleton commanded the army. 

The royal fleet, commanded by Lieutenant 
Pringle, of the navy, an excellent and active 
officer - conſiſting of a large veſſel called the 
Inflexible, carrying eighteen twelve poun- 
ders; a radeau of fix twenty-four pounders; 
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ſix of twelve, and two eight-inch mortars 
a gondola of twelve guns; two ſchooners of 
twelve and fourteen; and twenty-four gun- 
boats, two of theſe carrying a twenty-four 
pounder, out of which ſhells were fired 
convoyed the army, conſiſting of three thou- 
ſand five hundred men, embarked in bat- 
teaus, who, after advancing into the lake, 
moved on lowly, till the fleet ſhould go be- 
fore and explote that of the enemy. 

On the 11th of October, the rebel fleet 
was diſcovered at anchor off the iſland Val- 
cour, ready to intercept them, and to defend 
the paſſage between that and the weſtern 
main. One of the King's ſhips, commanded 
by Lieutenant Carter, ſupported by ſome 
gun- boats, which had gone ahead of the 
fleet, engaged the enemy's largeſt veſſel 'til! 
the reſt of the fleet came up. This ſhip of 
the enemy's, after a very obſtinate reſiſtance, 
was forced on ſhore, and the night coming 
on, the whole of the rebel fleet ran into 
Cumberland Bay, where, notwithſtanding 
they were in a manner blocked up, many 
of them contrived to eſcape, In the morn- 
ing they were followed, and a running fight 
was kept up, which ended in the deſtruction 
of eleven of their veſſels—the reſt of their 
fleet eſcaping, took ſhelter at Ticonderoga. 

— This 
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— This victory on the lakes, fo ſignal and 
deciſive, was effected with the trifling loſs 
of two of our gun- boats, and not more than 
fifty killed and wounded ; and on the 1 5th, 
our fleet anchored off Crown Point, a party 
of the enemy ſtriking their tents and flying 
on our approach. 

Arnold, the rebel General, fought his 
veſſel till ſhe ran aground ; he commanded 
the Congreſs galley, and did not quit her 
till ſhe was on fire, keeping his flag flying 
to the laſt: — he eſcaped ; but Waterbury, 
a Brigadier General, and ſecond 1n com- 
mand, with a great many priſoners, fell into 
our hands, and were ſent by the General in 
to the enemy's poſt at Ticonderoga (fifteen 
miles from Crown Point) which place they 
had fortified, and garriſoned with near five 
thouſand men. | 

General Carleton 1anded at Crown Point, 
where the army remained ttill the zd of 
November : as it was not thought expe- 
dient to make any further attempt, they 
returned back to St. John's, and went 
into winter quarters; Iſle aux Noix was 
the frontier poſt, and their cantonments 
extended through different parts of the 
country. 

Thus ended the campaign an this quarter, 

rf to 
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to the ruin of the loyaliſts and well- affected, 
who were numerous in the province of 
New York, and on the frontiers of New 
England, and waited with ardent expecta- 
tion for the advances of our army : — many 
of theſe people, though perſecuted, refuſed 
to take arms; — hundreds took them only 
with the deſign of joining the King's troops, 
as ſoon as they ſhould enter the country ;— 
above eight hundred were abſolutely in 
arms in our favour ; ſome few of theſe had 
already joined at Crown Point, and others 
on their route, ſurprized and diſappointed 
at our retreat, afraid to return, ſought their 
way through the woods to Canada, leaving 
their families expoſed to certain ruin, and 
their property to be confiſcated 20 the 
Congrels. 
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CHAP. IX. 


Reduction of Rhode Iſland.—General Howe's 
| proclamation, on which the people of the 
country come in and take the oaths of alle- 
giance.— Lee, the rebel General, croſſes the 
North River; is ſurprized and taken. — His 
army, under Sullivan, joins Waſhington ; who 
re-enters the Ferſeys—ſurprizes the Heſſian 
brigade at Trenton—fteals a march on the 
rayal army—and, after defeating three regi- 
ments at Prince Town, makes his way into 
Morris county. 


For. Waſhington being reduced, and 
a diviſion of the army, under Lord 
Cornwallis, having paſſed into the Jerſeys, 
an expedition took place againſt Rhode 
Iſland :—a battalion of grenadiers, and ano- 
ther of light infantry, with two Britiſh and 
two Heſſian brigades, ſome of the 17th dra- 
goons, with a train of artillery, embarked 
at New York in tranſports, under the com- 
mand of General Clinton. 

Theſe tranſports ſet fail under convoy of 
the Briſtol, Sir Peter Parker, and ſeveral 
frigates, who landed the troops on the iſland 
without oppoſition, on the 8th of Decem- 
ber,-The taking poſſeſſion of this place 
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was, at this time, thought important, as 
it was a harbour for their privateers, ſeve- 
ral of which, with the noted corſair Hop- 
kins (who had plundered the iſlands of 
Providence and Bermudas, in the Bahamas) 
were forced up the ſhallow river of Pro- 
videnee, and then blocked up, our ſhips 
of war being obliged to decline all farther 
purſuit after them, from the intricacy of 
the navigation, and the commanding bat- 
teries which were erected on the enemy's 
ſhores, that rendered. the attempt danger- 
ous.—lIt was thought too late in the ſeaſon 
for our troops to make any further ad- 
vances in this quarter; and, unluckily, the 
enemy had availed themſelves of the in- 
telligence they had received a little before 
our landing, by which means, and ſome 
omiſſions on our ſide, they had removed 
vaſt quantities of Weſt India merchandiſe, 
the produce of their piratical excurſions 

during the ſummer. —The keeping poſſeſ- 
ſion of this place, in which were ſhut up, 

inactive, ſeldom leſs than five thouſand 

men,. was generally ſuppaſed to have been 

a check upon the grand movements of the 

army, and a capital error in the politics 

of the American war.—Theſe troops re- 
mained inactive at periods when ſuch an 

additional 
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additional force would have enabled us to 
puſh our ſucceſſes much further ; and there 
is a time at which we ſhall arrive, in the 
courſe of this hiſtory, when, in all proba- 
bility, had they been called into action, 
they would have carried the terror and glory 
of the Brit:ſh arms to the gates of Al- 
bany, and gone near to finiſhing the war, 
by forming a junction with a royal army, 
deſcending from that quarter, that we ſhall 
hereafter ſee overwhelmed with numbers, 
and devoted to deſtruction. 

General Howe, after ſettling the can- 
tonments for the winter, returned to York, 
diſperſing the remainder of the troops in- 
to quarters on that iſland, and on thoſe 
of Long and Staten Iſland ; leaving the 
command of the army in the Jerſeys to 
Major General Grant, having firſt iſſued 
another proclamation, in the name of the 
commiſſioners, in which pardon was indiſ- 
criminately proffered to all delinquents who 
had appeared in arms ſince the commence- 
ment of the rebellion, who ſhould come in 
within the ſpace of ſixty days, take the 
oath of allegiance, and ſubmit to the pro- 
tection of government ; and all officers, 
civil and military, were ordered to admi- 
miſter this oath, and grant, at the ſame 
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time, written protections to thoſe who 
ſhould require them ;—intended, in a great 
meaſure (but without effect) to ſecure the 
poſſeſſor from the ſpirit of violation, ra- 
pine, and plunder, which wantonly pre- 
vailed through the army. — People from all 
quarters crouded in to take the benefit of 
this proclamation ; - whole countries, that 
had acted offenſively, threw down their 
arms. Boſton, in the name of the Maſſa- 
chuſet's, had actually deputed perſons to go 
and make their ſubmiſſion ; —whilſt to the 
ſouthward, the capital, Philadelphia, only 
waited the arrival of the Britiſh army at her 

gates, to follow the example. 
The proſpect of peace, ſeemingly near at 
hand, and promiſing a reſtoration of good 
order and government, had lulled us into a 
ſtate of too much ſecurity ;—when a ſtrange 
viciſſitude, which all things are ſubject to, and 
which often diſappoints the expectations of 
men, ſuddenly reverſed the ſcene, arid chang- 
ed the face of affairs. That part of the re- 
bel army under General Waſhington, which 
had fled before us through the Jerſeys, and 
had been ſuffered to croſs the Delaware 
unmoleſted, having on the other ſide made 
a ſtand, and ſeeing nothing more at pre- 
| ſent to apprehend from a purſuit which had 
been 
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been ſtopt for want of boats, began to re- 
cover from 1ts terrors. 

The rebel General Lee, who, after Waſh- 
ington's departure into the Jerſeys, took 
the command of the troops at Croton's 
Ferry, as ſoon as he found which way we 
turned our arms, and the ſucceſs that at- 
tended them, apprehended nothing leſs than 
a total deſtruction of that part of the re- 
bel army that were flying before us ;—but ' 
no ſooner had he heard of Waſhington 
effecting his retreat over the Delaware, than 
he conceived the deſign of croſſing the North 
River; and, notwithſtanding a great defec- 
tion in his army—which neither threats or 
promiſes could prevent, amongſt thoſe whoſe 
times of ſervice were expired, who in de- 
fiance of oppoſition returned to their homes 
—he croſſed at King's Ferry on the 6th of 
December, with what troops he could keep 
together, not exceeding three thouſayd 
men, and ſome pieces of artillery, and 
continued his route through Morris county, 
in the Jerſeys (a very ſtrong country) in- 
tending to make his way over the Delaware 
to the northward of Trenton, in order to 
form a junction with Waſhington, but at 
any rate to ſecond his efforts, which were 

| 3 | now 
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now very powerfully exerted to form an 
army ſufficient to oppoſe us, ſhould we at- 
tempt the paſſage of that ſtream. 
This junction would, in all probability, 
have been made by him, as it was effected 
afterwards, had he not been ſurprized and 
taken priſoner, reconnoitring, at a houſe in 
Morris county, where he had halted for 
breakfaſt ; this happened on the 13th of 
December, about three miles from his camp, 
and was effected by a detachment of light 
horſe, under Lieutenant Colonel Harcourt, 
who had been ſent out to get certain in- 
telligence of the ſituation of the enemy.— 
The detachment, collecting information as 
they advanced, penetrated further into the 
country than was at firſt deſigned, or per- 
haps was prudent, when they fortunately 
intercepted a countryman charged with a 
letter from Lee; this man, by threats and 
promiſes, betrayed him, and gave Colonel 
Harcourt the clue to his preſent receſs. 
Harcourt having made his diſpoſition to 
prevent an eſcape, galloped up to the houſe, 
and, as General Howe expreſles it, with 
great gallantry and addreſs, carried him off 
at noon-day, with little reſiſtance from the 
rifle-men that attended him, as his guard, 
and who were in a barn at ſome diſtance—a 
French 
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French Lieutenant Colonel, in his ſuite, 
ſhared the ſame fate; his aid de-camp 
alſo, a Frenchman, being left wounded on 
the ſpot, in defence of the houſe they were 
taken in. 

On Lee's being taken priſoner, the com- 
mand devolved on Sullivan ; who, with his 
troops, croſſed the Delaware, and joined the 
{agitive army under Waſhington. 

No ſooner was this junction formed, than 
Waſhington, whoſe fortune was now at the 
loweſt ebb, determined, at all events, to 
riſque ſomething that ſhould raiſe the droop- 
ing and deſponding ſpirit of his party, and, 
if poſſible, ſave Philadelphia, which muſt be 
naked, and expoſed to our inroads, as ſoon 
as the Delaware ſhould freeze over. What- 
ever he might undertake, he could not 
fail to derive great advantages from his ſu- 
perior knowledge of the country, ſecret in- 
telligence, and, above all, the diſcontents 
and murmurs, which ſtill prevailed, and in- 
creaſed every hour, at the licentious ravages 
of our licentious ſoldiery (both Britiſh and 
foreigners) who were ſhamefully permitted, 
with unrelenting hand, to pillage friend and 
foe. 

Thus determined, Waſhington was hardy 
enough to attempt repaſſing the Delaware, 
intending 
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intending thereby to effect a ſurprize wporl 
ſome of our cantonments that were the moſt 
adjacent. General Grant, who had fixed his 
head- quarters at Brunſwick, notwithſtand- 
ing good and faithful intelligence conveyed 
to him of the intentions and motions of the 
enemy—either depending. on the arrange- 
ment already made, as ſufficient to repel the 
attempt, or inattentive, from a ſupineneſs, 
to the information he received — ſuffered 
himſelf to be duped into a ſecurity, which 
proved afterwards the ſource of infinite miſ- 
fortune, and national diſhonour. This 
negligence proved more fatal than all our 
preceding errors taken together, and finally 
gave the enemy ſuch advantages as raiſed 
their hopes beyond all expectation. 

In the night of the 25th of December, 
Waſhington croſſed the Delaware at Mack- 
enhoy's Ferry, with not more than three 
thonſand men, and twenty braſs field pieces ; 
another diviſion, commanded by a General 
Irwin, was to have croſſed below Trenton 
at the ſame time, but the ice prevented: the 
body that did paſs over, was ſo fatigued and 
benumbed with cold, that they could with 
difficulty handle their arms, and muſt have 
ſubmitted to any inconſiderable force that 
oppoſed them. This body divided, and ftruck 

off 
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off by different routs for Trenton—the one 
took the upper road from Pennington, the 
other the lower or river road, conducted by 
Sullivan. Raill, who commanded at Tren- 
ton, though informed by the country of 
what was going forwards, from the inatten- 
tion that had been paid to it at head-quar- 
ters at Brunſwick, became regardleſs of it 
alſo, and thought himſelf fo ſecure, that he 
ſent away a battalion of light infantry, that 
on the rumour had advanced from their can- 
tonments and offered an additional aid ; he 
now ſaw his advanced pickets attacked, and 
forced to give way to a party of the enemy 
that preceded Waſhington's diviſion. This 
happened in the night of the 25th, in which 
the Heſſians loſt ſome men; and in the 
morning the rebels appeared in force, puſh- 
ing his out-guards into the town. 

The German troops, whoſe quarters ex- 
tended through a long line of village, upon 
the firſt alarm, got under arms, and continu- 
ed ſo moſt of the night, which was exceeding 
cold and ſevere ; but, regarding their baggage 
and plunder, which they are ever anxious to 
preſerve, and now wanted to load in waggons 
and ſend off, paid but little attention to de- 
fending the place ; and ſuch was the conſter- 
nation and confuſion which enſued when the 


enemy 
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enemy appeared in two different quarters, 
and began to fire cannon into the ſtreets from 
the avenues of the town, which they had 
made themſelves maſters of, that, notwith- 
ſtanding the exertion of Raill—who, rouſ- 
ed at laſt from his fatal lethargy, was en- 
deavouring to collect his battalions, and 
recover from that ſcene of confuſion in 
which this extraordinary event had involved 
him—three fourths of his brigade, after 
a feeble and partial reſiſtance, laid down 
their arms, on a promiſe of their baggage 
being reſtored to them. Numbers of the 
Heſſians, who were out marauding, eſcaped 
the enemy, and joined upwards of two hun- 
dred more, who, with ſome chaſſeurs and 
light horſe, that compoſed part of the gar- 
riſon, followed; their officers who led them 
behaved gallantly, making their way through 
the enemy to Count Donop, at Burlington, 
by fording a river, as the rebels had poſ- 
ſeſſion of the bridge, over which the road 
ran. Had the diviſion of the rebel army 
paſſed over, which had been retarded by the 
ice in the river, few of thoſe that were in 
the garriſon would have eſcaped; and it is 
more than probable, they would have ſwept 
ſome of the other poſts of the adjacent can- 
tonments. 


Raill, 
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Raill; in deſpair, though eſteemed a good 
officer, and naturally brave, was killed in 
endeavouring to rally his people, and lead 
them againſt the enemy : unwilling to ſur- 
vive the diſgrace occaſioned partly by his 
own imprudence, he died, refuſing to take 
quarter, though mortally wounded, —W hat. 
increaſed the ſhare of cenſure that was now 
pretty openly thrown upon thoſe that com- 
manded, wag the ſhameful remiſſneſs, in not 
throwing up ſome defenſible works in a 
frontier town—theſe would . have been a 
check upon the enemy, and effectually 

guarded againſt a ſudden ſurprize. 
Thus Trenton fell again into the hands 
of the enemy, with all the baggage and 
ſtores of the garriſon, as well as the field 
train belonging to the Heſſian brigade. This 
affair, ſo unfortunate in event, inſpired the 
enemy with freſh ardor : Waſhington puſhed 
back again over the Delaware, with his pri- 
ſoners and booty, and prepared for greater 
atchievements.— The Heſſians were ſent to 
Philadelphia, and marched through that 
city in public ſhew : the inhabitants, far and 
near, who did not give credit to the firſt re- 
ports, came in to look at an enemy, the 
fame of whoſe valour and bravery had ſpread 
terror from one end of the continent to the 
5 other; 
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other ; which now began to wear off, when 
they found that manners, language, and 
habit, made the only difference between 
thoſe people and themſelves. 

At the time this unexpected intelligence 
reached New Vork, Lord Cornwallis, who 
| was on the point of departure for England, 
was ordered to take the command of the 
Jerſey army, and joined General Grant on 
the 1ſt of January. Previous to this junc- 
tion, Grant, having received certain intelli- 
gence that Waſhington—now conſiderably 
reinforced with freſh troops from the ſouth- 
ward, and the Penſylvania militia—had a 
third time poſted himſelf in Trenton, 
thought it high time to begin to look about 
him: he immediately called in the corps 
from the upper and adjacent cantonments, 
and began his march for that place, leaving 
in his route three regiments of the fourth 
brigade at Prince Town, and the ſecond 
| brigade at Maidenhead, to ſecure the com- 
munication. 

The enemy abandoned Trenton on our 
approach, after a faint reſiſtance, in which 
a few were killed on both ſides.— This hap- 
pened on the 2d of January, late in the day, 
when the rebels, on evacuating the town, 
withdrew their whole force over a rivulet 

which 
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which runs by the place, and took their 
poſition on ſome high grounds near it, with 
a ſeeming determined countenance to defend 
them. The weather was at this time ex- 
tremely ſevere ; both armies lay on their 
arms in the ſnow, without tents or cover 
ours, with a determination of beginning 
the attack at day- break. About two in 
the morning, the enemy drew off with pro- 
found ſilence, leaving their fires burning, 
and part of their pickets advanced, amount- 
ing to about four hundred men; and quit= 
ting the main high road, by a compaſs 
through Allen Town, continued their march 
to Prince Town, _ | 

Mr. Waſhington, whom we have already 
ſeen capable of great and daring enterprize, 
conceived the idea of ſtealing a march on 
the royal army—harraſſed and jaded by the 
long march, and the bad roads — and ſur- 
prizing the intermediate poſts of communi- 
cation by unexpected and rapid movements; 
to encourage him in this deſign, his troops 
were freſh, his intelligence good, and his 
knowledge of the country, through all the 
cuts and bye-roads, perfect. It muſt be al- 
lowed, the deception was admirable, and 
it was conducted in a maſterly manner ; it 
deſerves a place amongſt diſtinguiſhed mili- 
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tary atchievements, and was OP" _ 2 
better cauſe. 0 
Although this movement of the enemy 
was maſked under the veil of night, and 
with all poſſible ſecrecy, yet it did not paſs 
quite undiſcovered—the centries, who were 
advanced, heard the rattling of carriages, 
and the patroles, in going their rounds, made 
their reports of an uncommon hurry in 
the enemy's camp, that. indicated they were 
in motion, which was viſible alſo at times 
through the glimmering of their fires ; and 
though theſe reports were confirmed, and 
carried to head-quarters, where ſome officers 
had communicated their ſuſpicions of the 
enemy's. forming ſome deſign, yet both the 
one and the other were diſregarded, and the 
enemy permitted to proceed in the execution 
of their plan. A heavy cannonade, a little 
after day- break, effectually rouſed us from 
our flumbers, and announced the rebels at- 
tack on Prince Town. Three regiments of 
the fourth brigade had been left at that 
place, under the command of Lieutenant 
Colonel Mawhood, of the 19th regiment- 
that officer had received orders, in the night 
of the 2d inſtant, to leave the 4oth regi- 
ment as a garriſon to take charge of the 
ſtores in Prince Town, and to proceed mm 
182 the 
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the 17th and 55th regiments to take poſt at 
Maidenhead, a village about half way be- 
tween Prince Town and Trenton.—At five 
in the Morning he began his march, with 
four pieces of cannon, about fifty light horſe, 
and ſome ſtragglers from various regiments, 
who had been differently employed, and 
were fo far on their way to join their reſpec- 
tive corps. He had ſcarcely advanced more 
than a mile on the road, when the light 
horſe, who formed his advanced guard, diſ- 
covered a large column of the enemy mov- 
ing in a parallel line, and bending towards 
Prince Town: as this was in the grey of the 
morning, at their firſt appearance they were 
miſtaken for Heſſians; but their movements, 
and other circumſtances, ſoon proved the 
miſtake. Colonel Mawhood, who on the 
firſt intelligence rode forwards to recon- 
noitre, preſently perceived that it was part 
of the rebel army making for Prince Town, 
and as readily ſuggeſted, what was really the 
caſe, that the enemy had ſlipt Lord Corn- 
wallis in the night, and by ſtealing a march, 
meant to ſurprize that place. 


As a brook lay between him and the ene- 


my, over which there was a bridge, the cut- 
ting away of which would have retarded 
the enemy ſo far as to favour his flight, it 
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he choſe to puſh on and join the army, he 
thus had it in his power to ſecure his con- 
voy, and - fulfil his orders; but refleCting, 
that by ſuch conduct the 4oth regiment, 
with the town, and every thing in it, muſt 
fall -into the enemy's hands—and incapable 
of reconciling to himſelf the 1dea of flight, 
before a people he had long fince been ac- 
cuſtomed to conquer and deſpiſe—theſe con- 
ſiderations determined him to make a ſtand, 
and put it to the iſſue of an action. 

As the enemy, who marched in columns, 
were but imperfectly ſeen in the woods and 
thick cover through which they paſſed, 
their numbers could not be gueſſed at with 
any degree of preciſion ; and from this un- 
' certainty, and the probability of its being 
a ſtrong detachment rather than the body 
of their army, he formed this refolution, in 
hopes that a noble exertion of three Britiſh 
battalions might inſure him ſome ſucceſs, if 
not a victory. Having hurried his waggons 
to repaſs the bridge, and make back to the 
town, and at the ſame time ſent to the 40th 
regiment to march out and ſuſtain him, he 
advanced, with the light dragoons and 55th 

regiment, to gain ſome heights which the 

Tebels were making for in their way to the 

town, and over which they muſt Ie] 
pals ; 
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paſs; the 55th regiment having orders o 
begin the attack with him. No ſooner had 
he gained thoſe heights, than it was clear 
that he had been deceived in regard to their 
numbers, and that nothing leſs appeared 
to oppoſe him than the whole rebel army. 
From this ſituation he began to cannonade 
the enemy as they were forming ; who ſoon 
after advancing in a large column, threw 
in their fire upon the right of the 17th 
regiment, which did conſiderable execution; 
this fire was returned with great ſpirit, and, 
after two or three volleys, the column of 
the enemy began to give way ; when the 
17th regiment ruſhing forwards, with their 
bayonets drove the enemy back in their 
charge, on-a line formed in their rear; great 
numbers of the rebels fell in endeavouring 
to paſs a fence which ſeparated them from 
the reſt of their army, and over which they 
had moved to the attack. | 

Had the 55th regiment acted at the ſame 
time, and with equal ardour — whoſe com- 
manding officer either did not comprehend 
the order diſtinctly given, or thought it 
too dangerous to execute; and had the 40th 
regiment moved out to ſuſtain the attack, 
as it ought to have done, and was expect- 
din all probability the enemy would have 
| S 3 been 
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been: foiled; and the day would have been 
ours: — unfortunate; as it Was, ſuch was 
the ſhack the enemy received from this rude 
encounter, that they ſuffered the remains 
of this fhattered battalion to retreat, near 
one half of which was left upon the field, 
intermixed with double the number of the 
enemy. Amongft their dead was General 
Mercer, one of the beſt officers they had. 
— What contributed to the prefervation of 
this gallant handful of men, and reflects 
immortal honour on Mawhood, the com- 
manding officer, was his admirable coolneſs 


and addreſs in conducting the retreat, before 
at leaſt thirty times his numbers. 


Captain Truwin, of the Queen's light 


horſe, diſtinguiſhed himſelf alſo eminently 


on this occaſion, by oppoſing the ſquadron 
he commanded to the enemy, and covering 
the foot in their retreat. This ſervice he 


executed moſt effectually, at an angle that 


two roads formed in a wood, through which 
the flying battalion paſſed.— Colonel Maw- 
hood, who was every where, had know- 
ledge of the ground, and ordered the ca- 
valry to make front at the head of the an- 
gle, which kept the enemy far a time at 
a certain diſtance, and retarded: the purſuit. 


— This circumſtance, and a thick wood, pre- 
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vented: the enemy diſcovering immediately 
which road the fugitives took, and by this 
manœuvre, worthy the man that com- 
manded, he gave the foot time to eſcape ; 
for as the rebels concluded that the horſe 
brought up the rear, they followed their 
route until they ſaw them ſtrike off acroſs 
the country, to join the battalion now got 
too far to be overtaken, 

The 4oth and 55th regiments retired to 
Brunſwick, having loſt near one half of 
their battalions in their flight, who were 
either killed or made priſoners ;—they were 
ſeparately thrown into confuſion at the 
commencement of this affair, out of which 
they never recovered, and, conſequently, 
made but little reſiſtance : — a picket of the 
55th regiment, under a Captain Trevor, 
charged with the 17th, and deſervedly thared 
the honour of that day, 

As ſoon as day appeared, and diſcovered 
to Lord Carnwallis that the groſs of the 
rebel army had given him the (lip, by mov- 
ing in the night which the cannonade ſoon 
after heard near Prince Town naw con- 
firmed — there remained no room to doubt 
of the enemy's deſign, and excited appre- 
henſions that we had not yet felt the full 
weight of the blow: for "chatting the ſa- 
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ce erifice of the three regiments at that place 

appeared more than probable, and became 
an object of momentous concern, yet it 
ſunk,” on the reflection of the loſs of Brunſ. 
wick, which was an event much to be dread- 
ed, from its defenceleſs ſituation, and the 
weakneſs of the garriſon, now expoſed to the 
ravages of the rebel army, which, by a 
ſtolen march of five Hours, "ny outſtripped 
12 King's forces, 

- Qur Generals, about RIP o'clock in the 
e had ſo far got the better of their 
ſurprize, that they ſet the army in motion; 
and though it was ſo late before they began 
their march, the advanced guard entered 
Prince Town as the rear of the enemy left 
it, being puſhed ſo hard, that they had not 
time to deſtroy or carry off the ſtores. 

Stragglers and fugitives, who had been 
diſperſed by the enemy, had got into Brunſ- 
wick in the morning, and gave a confuſed 
account of what they had feen and heard, 
but nothing greatly alarming, till an of- 
ficer of the 49th regiment, who had been 
left ſick at Prince Town, and eſcaped the 
purſuit of the enemy, when they took poſ- 
ſeſſion of the town, came in and gave in- 
formation, that he had left the rebels on the 


high road, in full march for Brunſwick, 
where 
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where it was 2 they would ſoon ar- 
3 

In the We conſternation which that 
ſmall garriſon was thrown into by theſe ac- 
counts, the commanding officer, Brigadier 
Matthews, of the guards, took every ne- 
ceſſary precaution that the time would ad- 
mit of, to ſend off the immenſe quantity of 
ſtores that had arrived there for the army ; 
and with the ſmall garriſon that had been 
left him, and the 46th regiment, that had 
marched into Brunſwick the day before, 
from their cantonments, he moved out to 
the high grounds that command the town, 
carrying with him ſome field- pieces, to meet 
the enemy, or rather. to oppoſe them, by 
making ſome ſtand, while he covered the 

retreat of his waggons, which were hurry- 

ing along the banks of the Rariton, to paſs 

a bridge at a place called the Landing, about 

two miles diſtance from the tawn, on the 

cutting away or breaking down of which he 

depended, in caſe he ſhould be forced to 
abandon the heights. 

The captive General Lee was not with- 
out his terrors on this extraordinary and 
ſudden turn of fortune; — General Mat- 
thews, not knowing well how to diſpoſe of 
him in this intricacy of ſituation, he fol- 

lowed 
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lowed the waggons, and was marched guard- 
ed through the line, then under arms, in ſi- 
tent and momentary expectation of the ene. 
my -a perfect ſtranger to every thing that 
had happened, or to what end he was deſtin- 
ed, he could only judge, from the hurry and 
apparent confuſion, that ſomething uncom- 
mon muſt have occaſioned it; for every cir- 
cumſtance, at that juncture, ſeemed ſo big 
with event, that no perſon dared ſpeak to 
him as he paſſed by, or take upon them to 
explain what he eagerly wiſhed to diſcover. 
His looks preſented a picture of dread and 
horror, ſtrongly expreſſive of his perſuaſion 
that: his fate had overtaken him, at a time 
when he apprehended no immediate danger; 
—he was ſoon relieved from his diſtreſs. 
Waſhington, marching at a great rate, 
intended to ſtrike at Brunſwick; but find- 
ing his van hard preſſed, and likely to be 
overtaken, ſtruck of to the left, about ſix 
miles diſtance, breaking down the bridge 
at King's Town, and croſfing the Mill-ſtone 
river and a rocky hill, to evade our pur- 
ſuit, and take the advantage” of a ſtrong 
country. — Our troops, harraſſed by the 
length of march and long-continued fa- 
tigue, made for Brunſwick, ' which. place 
they reached about four in the morning, 
paſſing 
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nating the enemy in their route, at three 


miles diſtance from their fires and encamp- 


ments 4 ſpirited effort made againſt them 
here muſt have prevailed, and ended in their 
total diſperſion, as they were oppreſſed in a 


ſuperior degree through want of reſt and 


exceſſive fatigue ; and, what was ſtill more 
againſt them, with little or no proviſions. 


Captain Scott, of the 17th regiment, who 
had been left at Hillſborough with the bag- 


gage of the 4th brigade, and commanded - 


one hundred men, to eſcort the ſame to 
Prince Town, behaved with much propriety 
upon this occaſion, for which he received 
the thanks of the commander in chief 
having fallen in with an advanced party, 
which preceded the rebel army, and being 
ſummoned to ſurrender, he gallantly re- 
jected the propoſal, firſt throwing his force 
into a ſquare, formed by a barricade of the 
waggons, and by this ſpirited behaviour 
made his retreat in the night, and arrived 
at Brunfwick with his convoy, which the 
enemy did not chuſe to attack. 

The rebel army, unmoleſted, moved on 
to Morris Town, where Waſhington eſta- 
bliſhed his head - quarters ; — this place 
is ſituated amongſt hills, ſurrounded by 
firotty grounds, difficult of ewe with a 

fine 
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fine country 3 extremely well peo- 
pled, whence he could draw ſupplies, and 
through which he could, at any time, with 
facility, ſecure his paſſage over the Dela. 
ware. ö 
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CHAP. X. 


1 fur refion of the militia through the country, 
who oblige the King's troops to evacuate 
their cantonments. — Waſhington publiſhes a 

manifeſto, exonerating ſuch as had taken the 

coat bs of allegiance. FTroopsarrive fromRhod: 
Hand. — Various ſeirmiſbes in the Ferſeys.— 

ä Expeditions to Peck's-Kill and Danbury, 
and burning the magazines at theſe places, — 
Campaign opens.— Army evacuate, the enemy 
advance to Middle Hook, and take a ſtrong 

' poſition at Mordecai's Gap. — Action with 

the enemy. Evacuation of the Jerſeys. 


O ſooner was the ſucceſs of the rebel 

army in the Jerſeys publiſhed through 
the country, than almoſt all thoſe who had 
come in on the commiſſioners late procla- 
mation, and taken the oaths of allegiance, 
flew to arms.—The revolt all at once be- 
Fame univerſal; the militia and country- 


3. | people, 
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people, embodying in all quarters, poſted 
themſelves in ſmall parties on the roads ; 
and, in revenge for having been plundered 
by the ſoldiery, fired upon all ſtragglers, 
or thoſe who had buſineſs, and kept up 
communication with the army ; — a per- 
fect knowledge of the country, the roads 
and woody paſles, giving them always an 
advantage over us in this deſultory kind of 
war. 

Aided by detachments of continental 
troops from Morris Town, they over-ran 
the neighbourhood of all the cantonments 
in the Jerſeys, which we then occupied, 
alarming the troops diſtributed through the 
villages and ſcattered farm-houſes, where 
the extenſiveneſs of the quarters would ad- 
mit of no works of defence: — and ſuch 
was the unremitting vigilance of the enemy 
in harrafling the out-guards and pickets, 
that 1t became abſolutely neceſſary, from this 
mode of attack, to evacuate a great part of 
the conquered country; as alſo to aſſemble 
and throw the collected force into Brunſ- 
wick and Amboy, ſecuring the villages of 
Bonnam town and Piſcataway, into which 
were thrown three regiments to keep up the 
intercourſe with the firſt-mentioned places. 
Bordenton, Trenton, Hillſborough, Prince 


'Town, 


| 41 
Town, and Maidenhead, an extent of forty 
miles on one fide, was given up; and from 
Elizabeth Town to Fort Lee, on the o- 
ther. Brunſwick became the frontier poſt, 
and Amboy, as open to the fea, ſecured 
the communication with New York.—As 
the winter had begun to ſet in very ſevere, 
the Rariton river, by which the garriſon 
drew ſupplies of proviſions, was froze over, 
which reduced us to the neceſſity of tranſ 
porting them by land from Amboy i— this 
ſubjected the convoys to be attacked and 
inſulted, harraſſing the garriſons, at a ſea- 
ſon when ſoldiers, retired from the ſervice 
of the campaign, expect in the rigour of 
winter the ſolace of eaſe, and reſpite from 
hard duty.—Waſhington having eſtabliſhed 
his quarters at Morris Town, and cantoned 
his troops round the adjacent country, up- 
on our retiring, immediately ſent out de- 
tachments to occupy the towns and villages 
we had evacuated, who received them with 
open arms :—theſe drove off all the cattle 
and live ſtock, and ravaged the country 
round, exhauſting it ſo compleatly of all 
kind of forage, that it was with the ut- 
moſt difficulty our light cavalry and car- 
riage horſes could ſubſiſt. 

Men of extraordinary talents in the pro- 
| feſſion, 
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feſſion, have ſometimes changed the na- 
ture of the war from the defenſive to the 
offenſive, by fome ſtroke of military ſkill 
in the field, or have, with an inferior force, 
inſulted the enemy in their winter quarters, 
and even obliged them to relinquiſh them; 
but this has happened only where troops 
were ſuperior in courage, and excelled in 
diſcipline; where they were in want of none 
of the neceſſaries for making war, and had 
fortified towns to cover them, in caſe of 
a defeat ; or where the enemy could not 
be reinforced. But in this inſtance, not 
one of all theſe cauſes can be pleaded. I 
am not wrong when I aſſert, that at no 
time during the winter, did this formi- 
dable enemy exceed ſeven thouſand men, 
often but four thouſand, and thoſe almoſt 
naked, and in want of every neceſſary of 
Hife. Vet with this inferior force did Waſh- 
ington blockade the royal army in their 
quarters, and remained till the ſpring un- 
moleſted in poſſeſſion of every town be- 
yond ſeven miles of us, and often much 
nearer, occupying a circle of at leaſt twenty 
leagues. 
When the enemy took poſſeſſion of the 
country by us abandoned, they diſperſed a 
proclamation, exonerating all thoſe who 
- had 
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had taken the oaths of allegiance tendered 
by the commiſſioners, who ſhould remain 
quietly in their inhabitations, with promiſes 
of protection, and of ſecuring their property, 
in caſe they renounced their oath, and took 
one that was now preſcribed by the Con- 
greſs, and iſſued by General Waſhington, 
— Levingſton, the titular governor of the 
Jerſeys,” a rebel of the firſt rank - who to 
the ſpirit of fanaticiſm added perſecution 

and cruelty—1mpriſoned or baniſhed all thoſe 
who had abetted the royal cauſe, and- by 
confiſcating their property, ſhewed how little 
the commiſſioners protection was to be re- 
lied on.— This was an awful example, and 
evinced its influence afterwards, in the luke- 
warm behaviour of the loyaliſts; who, on our 
re- entering their territory, offered but little 
aſſiſtance, checked by the apprehenſion of 
being again abandoned, and conſequently 
left to deſtruction. —Excurſions for forage 
were frequently made by the garriſon of 
Brunſwick, ſometimes with ſucceſs ; in one 
of theſe the enemy fell in with our wag- 
gons, which, owing to the ignorance of 
the drivers, had taken a wrong road and 
ſtraggled from the eſcort ; near ſixty of them 
fell into their hands, which they drove off, 
cluding the purſuit of our troops. 


This 


5 
. 
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This was afterwards revenged by Sir Wil- 
liam Erikine, who, with a detachment from 
the garriſon, fell in with the enemy near 
Weſtfield, about ten miles from Brunſwick, 
putting them to the rout with conſiderable 
loſs; ours did not exceed that of an officer 
and twenty men killed and wounded. 

In the month of February, the zd bri- 
gade, with a battalion of light infantry and 
grenadiers, that had been ordered from 
Rhode Iſland, where Lord Percy at that time 
commanded, arrived at Amboy. This re- 
inforcement was thought neceſſary, to over- 
awe the enemy, by increaſing the detach- 
ments daily employed in queſt of forage, 
as well as to repel the inſults offered to the 
garriſon. As the ſpring advanced, the ene- 
my became more numerous about this 
poſt, and the communication; extending 
their line of cantonments from Morris 
Town to a village called Woodbridge, three 
miles from Amboy, occupying the barns 
and farm-houſes, and enabled, from their 
poſitions, to give notice of every movement 
of the King's troops, and by concerted ſig- 
nals from their advanced look-outs, to af- 
ford time for the enemy to collect in force, 
if not ſufficient to oppoſe our advances, at 
leaſt to gall us in our retreat: and fo well 


T diſpoſed 


bridge road to. Spank Town, about eight 
miles diſtance from Amboy, efcorting a 


ment reached the garriſon, having been 
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diſpoſed was this chain of ſmall poſts and 
cantonments, that their force gathered and 
augmented every mile as we advanced into 
their country. 

On the 23d of February, the 2d brigade, 
with the battahons of light infantry and 
grenadiers which had come from Rhode 
Ifland, diſembarked from the tranfports, on 
board of which they had been quartered for 
want of cover, and proceeded on the Wood- 


number of waggons that were ſent out to 
forage and procure cattle for the hoſpitals. 
As this body proceeded, the enemy diſcover- 
ing its force, withdrew their advanced par- 
ties; but when we had compleated our to- 
rage, and were returning, having collected, 
they attacked us in our retreat, and be- 
having much better upon this occaſion 
than they had been accuſtomed to do, they 
preſſed hard upon the rear of the detach- 
ment, notwithſtanding the fire of our 
field pieces, which occaſionally played upon 
them whenever they ſhewed themſelves in 
numbers. It was dark before the detach- 


marching through heavy ſnows for ten 
hours, loſing in the action four officers, and 
8 5 near 
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near one hundred killed and wounded. In 
juſtice to a Lieutenant Peebles of the 42d 
regiment, and to his honour, I muſt record, 
that out of twenty grenadiers that flanked 
with him that day, he alone eſcaped, keep- 
ing his ground in the action, till the whole 
of his party was either killed or wounded, 
and then joining the grenadiers unhurt. 

About this time an enterprize was under- 
taken from New York, and carried into exe- 
cution, to deſtroy a conſiderable magazine 
of ſtores, which the enemy had collected at 
a place called Peck's-kill, about forty-five 
miles diſtance from New Vork, and lying 
on the North River. To effect which, a de- 
tachment of five hundred men was made 

from the garriſon of New Vork, under the 
command of Lieutenant Colonel Byrd of the 
15th regiment. Theſe troops embarked on 
board two tranſports, and a row-galley, and 
were convoyed by the Le Brune frigate, 
Captain Ferguſon, who landed them the day 
afterwards, without any oppoſition from the 
enemy. 

A rebel colonel, of the name of M- Dougal, 
with ſeven or eight hundred men, drew up 
at a diſtance, making ſome ſhew of refiſt- 
ance, but continued an idle ſpectator to. ſee 
this detachment effectually deſtroy the ſtores 


8 and 
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and proviſions, which were conſiderable, and 
had coſt the enemy infinite labour and ex- 
pence to collect. 

The detachment, after having executed 
this coup de main ſo ſucceſsfully, re- em- 
barked without the leaſt moleſtation from 
the enemy, and returned to New York, loſ- 
ing but one man, who was ſuppoſed to have 
deſerted to the enemy. This was followed 
by another expedition into Connecticut, {till 
more important in its conſequences. 

From intelligence that the enemy had form- 
ed a grand magazine for the ſupply of the 
northern army, in the manor of Courtland, at 
a place called Danbury, two hundred and fifty 
men from each of the following regiments, 
4th, 15th, 23d, 27th, 44th, and 64th, three 
hundred men of Brown's corps of provin- 
cials, a few light dragoons, and ſome field 
artillery, under the command of Major 
General Tryon, with the brigadiers Agnew 
and Erſkine, were embarked in tranſports, 
and ſailing on the 25th of April, under 
convoy of two frigates, up the Eaſt River, 
landed at Camp's-point, near the village 
called Norwalk, on the New England 
ſhore. The debarkation being completed 
by ten at night, the whole of the detach- 


ment marched to Danbury, where they ar- 
rived 
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rived the next day, about three o'clock. 
From this time till the next morning they 
were employed in burning the town, which 
was filled with all kinds of ſtores, provi- 
ſions, and camp equipage, that had been 
collected from all quarters during the win- 
ter, meeting with little or no oppoſition 
from the few Continental troops, that with- 
drew on our approach. After deſtroying 
all the magazines, which were immenſe, and 
burning the town, the detachment marched 
about ten in the morning to return to their 
ſhipping, continuing their route to a place 
called Ridgefield, diſtant ten miles, through 
which they were to paſs in their way to the 


place of embarkation; and here they were 


oppoſed by a body of the enemy, headed by 
the rebel General Arnold, who attempted to 
intercept their retreat, by taking poſſeſſion 
of a paſs at the entrance of the town, where 
he had thrown up entrenchments, and which 
he now appeared determined to defend. 
Theſe entrenchments were aſſaulted, and 
eaſily carried. By this time our troops, from 
their late hard ſervice, and want of reſt, 
were exceedingly fatigued; and, as the day 
was far advanced, lay on their arms till 
day- break, having firſt thrown themſelves 
into an oblong ſquare, As they began their 
T2: march 
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march in the morning, they were aſſailed on 
all fides by the enemy, who, from the firſt 
alarm, had been collecting, and were now 
aſſembled in force, This force was in- 
creaſed every mile our people retreated, and 
from houſes and ſtone walls, with which 
that country abounds, galled them on their 
way to their ſhipping. 
The rebels had already poſſeſſion of a 
bridge that lay in our route, and had taken 
a poſition on ſtrong grounds that entirely 
commanded the paſs. They had with them 
ſome field artillery, which, with ſome con- 
tinental troops, had been brought up by 
General Wooſter, and now preſented a 
formidable oppoſition. Fortunately for us, 
a guide, under the direction of Sir William 

Erſkine, by a movement which he adviſed, 
led the detachment to the right, where they 
forded the river three miles above, at a 
place where the enemy deemed it impaſſable, 
and by that means dexterouſly avoided the 
hazardous attempt of forcing the bridge. 
This manœuvre diſconcerted the enemy, 
who from that time kept up a continual 
ſkirmiſhing, from one high ground to ano- 
ther, till our troops arrived within half a 
mile of our ſhips. Two diſtin& bodies of 


the rebels now appeared, and made a m_— 
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of making a ſpirited attack upon the de- 


tachment, which by this time was almoſt 
exhauſted of ſtrength, as well as of ammu- 
nition : many of the men languid and diſ- 
pirited, having had no reſt for three days 


and nights, dropped down with fatigue, 


and had it not been for the gallant exertion 


of Sir William Erſkine, and ſome other 
brave officers, in all probability moſt of the 
detachment would have been deſtroyed, or 


have fallen into their hands ; that officer, 


at the head of near four kendra of the 


moſt able of the troops, charged, and broke 


the two columns of the enemy. that appear- 


ed moſt formidable, on which the whole 
took to flight; and fo great and univerſal 
was the panic on this occaſion, that they 
never after collected, or gave the leaſt mo- 


leſtation to the troops when embarking, al- 


though, from the ſituation of the ſhore, 
bounded by rocks, they might have done us 
conſiderable damage. 

We were obliged to leave ſome of our 
killed and wounded in our retreat, of which 
we had near two hundred, including ten 
officers ; amongſt the latter was Major 


Hope, of the 44th regiment, who behaved 
moſt gallantly, leading on his regiment, 
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though dangerouſly, wounded early in the 
day. 

The loſs of the enemy, by their own ac- 
counts, was much more; Major General 
Wooſter, and ſome of their field officers, 
being numbered amongſt the ſlain. 

As the ſpring advanced, our army dimi- 
niſhed, through ſkirmiſhing, ſickneſs, and 
deſertion. A ſpy was hung at Brunſwick, that 
had been diſcovered ſeducing a great many 
from the corps of grenadiers to go over to 
the enemy.—The poſt at Bonnam Town, on 
the communication between Amboy and 
Brunſwick, where the 33d, and a battalion 
of the 71ſt Highlanders were cantoned, loſt 
a good many men by the enemy, who lay 
 ſkulking around their pickets; one of which 
they ſurprized, partly cut to pieces, and made 
the officer priſoner, —On the 12th of April, 
Lord Cornwallis, with a conſiderable force, 
effected a ſurprize upon the enemy's ad- 
vanced poſts at Bondwick, ſeven miles 
from Brunſwick, where a rebel general, 
of the name of Clinton, had taken poſt, 
with about one thouſand two hundred 
men. — The ſurprize would have been 
more complete, had not ſome chaſſeurs, 
who were advanced, given the alarm too 

; ſoon, 
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ſoon, by firing at ſome of their out-centries., 
The rebels were routed, leaving three pieces. 
of braſs 'cannon, and about one hundred 
priſoners, who fell into our hands—few were. 
killed on either ſide.— On the 19th of April, 
an attempt was made by Major General, 
Vaughan, with beſt part of the garriſon of 
Amboy, to carry off the enemy's advanced 
pickets at Woodbr idge. This ſervice was 
to have been executed in the night, as we 
had the beſt intelligence; but was ineffectu- 
ally performed, from an unneceſlary delay 
after the troops were under arms, the rebels 
catching the alarm at break of day, and 


eſcaping with the loſs of twenty men killed 


and made priſoners. The enemy in return, 
on the 22d, attacked a ſubaltern's guard 
that was advanced at Amboy, about the 
dawn of day—the poſt was maintained, and 
well defended by Lieutenant Stanley, of the 
55th regiment, who being ſupported by the 
regiment of Waldeck, and the pickets of 
the line, that ſallied out upon the enemy's 
attack, the whole party of the enemy was 
killed and made priſoners, not a man eſcap- 
ing to give an account of the event. On 
the 8th of May, the enemy made an attack 
with two thouſand men, commanded by a 
General Stevens, upon the poſt of Piſcata- 
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way, where the 42d regiment lay cantoned 
the Highland picket alone ſuſtained the on- 
ſet, which was ſudden and furious, until 
the whole of the regiment flew to arms. 
Lieutenant Colonel Sterling, who command- 
ed — being joined by ſome light infantry, 
who, on hearing the fire, ran from their ad- 
jacent cantonments - with great gallantry 
advanced, and repulſed the enemy, purſu- 
ing them two miles, and forcing them to 
leave their killed and wounded on the field. 
Our loſs did not exceed thirty men killed 
and wounded ; among the latter was infor 
Mackerſon, of the 42d regiment. 

Whilſt theſe things paſſed 1 in the Jerſeys, 
the enemy were not 1dle in other quarters; 
detachments of their militia, drawn from 
Connecticut, came down, and laid waſte 
the country about Weſt Cheſter, inſulting 
our advanced poſts at King's Bridge : theſe 
were headed by a rebel general of the name of 
Herd, who had kept an'inn at Woodbridge, 
but for his perſecuting ſpirit was raiſed to 
that rank by the Congreſs.—Daily ſkir- 
miſhes happened, with various ſucceſs: in 
one of our inroads to ſurprize the enemy, 
a conſiderable detachment of the rebels 
were cut to pieces by Captain Campbell, a 
** in one of our Provincial corps he 

acquired 
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acquired great credit and applauſe for his 
{ſkill in conducting it, but he unfortu- 
nately fell in the action. It was not before 
the latter end of May, that our troops got 


in motion; when thoſe of the garriſons of 


Brunſwick and Amboy marched out, and 
encamped on the heights that lay above and 
adjacent to thoſe places. The enemy was 
beforehand with us, puſhing their advanced 
pickets within a few miles of Brunſwick; and 
though inferior in number, they were per- 
mitted to take a poſition at a place called 
Middle Brook, and chuſe ſuch a fituation, 
that our generals thought it imprudent to 
attack them ; and were obliged to evacuate 
the Jerſeys, though they till had the ſame 
object in view, the invading Penſylvania; to 
accompliſh which, they afterwards found 
it neceſſary to carry their arms to another 
quarter, | 

Waſhington ſeems to have entertained a 
ſtrange idea of our indolent and inactive 
meaſures during the winter, when at one 
time he threw one third of his army into 
inoculation for the ſmalt-pox. 

Notwithſtanding the exertion of Lord 
Howe, in his department, who, with pru- 
dence and foreſight, had diſperſed his fri- 
gates ſo as to cover the coaſt, and ſhut up 
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the principal rivers, by which the enemy 
drew ſupplies, yet ſeveral French ſhips had 
ſtolen into their ports, loaded with arms and 
ammunition : on board one of thoſe ſhips 
fingly were ſixty pieces of braſs cannon, 
with their carriages. and equipments, and 
| ſeveral officers and engineers of that nation, 
who made no ſecret of being engaged in the 
ſervice of the Congreſs. 
Although many of their veſſels fell into 
the hands of our cruizers, yet, nevertheleſs, 
great quantities of military ſtores and mer- 
chandizs were thrown into the country, 
by ſwarms of ſmall veſſels from the French 
and Dutch iſlands, who clandeſtinely, in the 
way of commerce, furniſhed them with every 
thing they required ; and without which 
aſſiſtance they never could have ſupported 
the war—availing themſelves of the know- 
ledge of the little inlets and harbours that 
line the American ſhores, and watching 
their opportunities, many of them £luded 
the purſuits of our cruizers.— Their priva- 
teers, taking the advantage of the ſtrong 
northerly winds, which often prevail, and 
blow the men of war off the coaſts, ſtole 
out of their ports, and not only diſtreſſed 
our trade in the weſtern ſeas, but were dar- 
ing enough to ſteer eaſtward, enter the 
10 Britiſh 


1 #85 ]: 
Britiſh and Iriſh channels, and carry their 


piratical ſpoils into French ports, where 


they were not only received, but encou- 
raged. 
France at this time, though ſhe openly 
and oftenſively difavowed the rebellion of 
the colonies, yet gave great reaſon to think 
that ſhe ſecretly abetted their meaſures, not 
only by adminiſtering to their wants, but 
alſo by buoying up their hopes, and tacitly 
giving them aſſurance that ſhe meant to take 
an open part in the conteſt. 

The old arch-rebel, Franklin, had fled 


thither from America during the ſpring, 


and by his intrigues and flattering overtures, 
ſo ingratiated himſelf with the French court, 
as not only to ſecure an aſylum in that king- 
dom, but to bid defiance to the Britiſh mi- 
niſtry ; whoſe remonſtrances on this beha- 
viour, as well as on the ſubject of ſecret 
{upplies, were at this time either diſregarded, 
or deluſively anſwered. 

The diſgrace that France ſuffered in the 
late war, was ſtill recent in her memory, 
and ſhe had long been looking out with 
eager eyes for a favourable opportunity of 
teltifying her reſentment. The 1dea of ex- 
tending her commerce, now offered on her 
own terms, by the great influx of American 
9 produce, 
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produce, which her taking part with the 
colonies would neceſſarily ſecure, preſented 
the moſt flattering advantages ; none of 
which were more pleaſing to that vain and 
haughty people, than that of mortifying 
the rival nation, and ſtripping her of that 
commerce through which ſhe had hitherto 
maintained her aſcendancy. 
During the courſe of the laſt winter, an 
inroad was made into the province of Nova 
Scotia, by a rebel of the name of Allen; 
prompted by the Congreſs, and commiſſion- 
ed as a colonel.— This man having collect- 
ed a banditti from the frontiers of New 
England, for the ſake of marauding and 
robbery, more than with any views of con- 
queſt, ſet off from the ſettlement of Ma- 
chias, on a ſmall river that makes into the 
bay of Fundy, and croſſing St. John's fi- 
ver, deſolated and plundered the Yorkſhire 
ſettlement, made by adventurers from that 
country, about Fort Cumberland. —Lieute- 
nant Colonel Goreham, who commanded 
in that fortreſs, with his corps of provin- 
cials, detached part of his garriſon, under 
a Major Batt; who made an attack on this 
banditti, diſperſed them, and drove them 
out of the province. 


As the bay of Cheſapeak was blocked up 
| by 


ta 1 


by. our cruizers, the enemy availed them- 
ſelves. of the intricate navigation of Oc- 


cacok inlet in North Carolina, rendered ſo 
by a bar that hinders the approach of ſhips 
of burthen, without firſt taking out their 
cargoes :—many of the rivers that water 
the interior parts of that vaſt province, as 
well as Virginia, make their way by this 
paſſage into the ſea: and moſt of the to- 
bacco, ſince our ſhips had guarded the bay, 
- was ſhipped to France from this place: 
the ſtationing ſmall ſhips of war to guard 
the mouth of this inlet, would have effec- 
tually cut off this intercourſe, and the 
omiſſion appears to have been a capital over- 
ſight in that great and reſpectable character 
who preſided in the American naval de- 
partment. 

On the 21ſt of May, the rebel fleet eſcap- 
ing the vigilance of our cruizers, and taking 
the advantage of a ſtrong north-weſt wind, 
ſtole out of the harbour of Boſton ; they 
conſiſted of three continental frigates, and 
ſix other ſmall veſſels of war : though moſt 
of theſe fell into our hands during the 
courſe of the ſummer, yet they did con- 
ſiderable damage, by diſtreſſing our trade to 
the Weſt Indies, and picking up the tranſ- 
ports and ſtore- ſnips deſtined for the army. 

| The 
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The rebel Commodore Manley, with two 
of thoſe frigates, each carrying thirty-ſix 
guns, fell in with the Fox man of war of 
twenty-eight guns, commanded by Cap- 
tain Fotheringham, off Halifax; who, af- 
ter a ſharp engagement, his ſhip being 
greatly diſabled and badly manned, ſtruck 
fo the enemy.—As they were conducting 
their prize triumphantly to Boſton, they 
were chafed and overtaken by the Flora 
frigate, Captain Briſbane, of thirty-two 
guns, who with great bravery engaged the 
three ſhips, and retook the Fox. At the 
fame time, by great accident and good for- 
tune,” the Rainbow, Sir George Collier, 
hove in fight, who, after thirty hours chaſe, 
overtook the Hancock frigate, the rebel 
Commodore, who ſtruck without firing a 
gun, and with the Fox was afterwards 
brought into Halifax. The other rebel fri- 
gate, called the Boſton, which was in com- 
pany, eſcaped by ſteering a different courſe. 

Much about this time the people of 
South Carolina made a feeble attempt to 
invade Eaſt Florida; the troops employ- 
ed on this occaſion were commanded by a 
Colonel Howe, the ſame who burnt the 
town of Norfolk, accompanied with ſome 


amen veſſels and row-gallies :—theſe were 
* 
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defeated by the vigilance of Mr. Tonyn, 
the governor, and the exertions of Lieute- 
nant Colonel Prevoſt, who, with a con- 
fiderable detachment of regular troops, Pro- 
vincials, and Indians, marched againſt the 
invaders, and coming up with them on the 
river Naſon, routed and diſperſed them. 


On the 2gth of May, the campaign o- 


pened in the Jerſeys ; a brigade of foot, un- 
der Brigadier General Agnew, crofled over 
from New York, and encamped in a ſecond 


line with thoſe of the garriſon of Amboy, 
and between that day and the gth, they 


were joined by ſeven Britiſh, three Heſſian, 
and two battalions of Anſpach troops, which 
laſt had but lately arrived. General Howe 
left head-quarters at New York, and croſſed 
over to Amboy, when the troops at that 
place marched, and formed a junction with 
thoſe at Brunſwick ; the whole, including 
thoſe on the communication between theſe 
two poſts, cc npoſing a body of not leſs 
than ſixteen thouſand men. 

Troops being left to ſupport the poſts 
of Amboy and Brunſwick, on the 13th of 
June, he began his march towards the ene- 
my, who, with thirty weak battalions of 
continental troops, a few light horſe, and 
the adjacent militia, had taken a ſtrong po- 
| U ſition 
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ſition at Mordecai's Gap, a place ſo called, 
near Vanhorn's Mountain, their camp wind- 
ing along the courſe of the hills iſi g above 
Bound Brook, round every acceſſible part of 
which they had caſt up entrenchments, de- 
fended by abbatis of buſhes and felled tim- 
ber, which rendered an immediate approach 
to their camp dangerous and difficult. — 
By this ſituation the rebel General had not 
only a road open to his rear, leading into a 
plentiful country, from which he drew his 
reſources, but his movements alſo ſecured, 
ſhould he be induced to paſs either the 
Hudſon or Delaware rivers, uncertain at 
that time which way the progrefs of the 
royal army would point; and in this ſitu- 
ation he awaited events, commanding a 
view of the Britiſh encampment near Brunſ- 
wick, and a good deal of the intermediate 
country. towards Amboy, watching every 
motion, and ſkirmiſhing with our light 
troops and patroling parties. 

Lord Cornwallis, with the advanced part 
of the army, moved on about three miles 
from Hillſborough, puſhing on detach- 
ments ; intending by theſe movements to 
create a ſuſpicion in the enemy, that our 
intent was to paſs them, and make for the 

Delaware: 


Tae 1 


Delaware: but the enemy knew the value 
of their ſituation, and, unwilling to commit 
the fortune of America to the hazard of a 
ſingle action, inflexibly kept their poſition. 
— The defences of this poſt were recon- 
noitred at a conſiderable diſtance, and pro- 
nounced ſo ſtrong, that all thoughts of an 
attack were laid aſide ; nor were any other 
efforts or advances made towards the ene- 
my, to enable us to aſcertain, with pre- 
ciſion, the real danger we ſhould have had 
to encounter.—If I am not miſtaken, Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Mawhood offered, with a 
brigade, and a battalion of light infantry, 
to attempt forcing one of the debouchees, or 
openings that led to their camp, which 
might have brought on ſomething general ; 
but the propoſal was over-ruled and reject- 
ed; and, after throwing up a redoubt or 
two, on the 17th, which appeared to be 
uſeleſs, the whole army marched back to 
Brunſwick. 

It does not appear that General Howe, 
by this movement of his army from Brunſ- 
wick, had any ſerious intention of paſſing 
the Delaware, or entering Penſylvania by 
the Jerſeys ; — and in this light the enemy, 
who were not unacquainted even with mi- 
nute circumſtances, conſidered it ; — the 
U 2 | ſmall 
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ſmall number of waggons, not exceed- 
ing four hundred, of the ſmalleſt kind, 
and the train of pontoons — being inſuf- 
ficient to carry proviſions for ſuch an ar- 
my, or to paſs it over ſuch a ſtream as 
the Delaware — confirmed the enemy in 
their conjecture, that nothing but a feint 
was deſigned ; and this made them more 
obſtinate in their perſeverance in the plan 

they had adopted, that of waiting an aſ- 

ſault in their works; which, from the 
proceedings of the winter, they had but 
little reaſon to expect. 

The heavy baggage and artillery being 
embarked in the ſmall craft ſent up to 
Brunſwick for that purpoſe, this town was 
evacuated, and the whole of our army con- 
tinued their route to Amboy.—The enemy, 
after firing a feu de joye on this unexpected 
retreat, marched out of their lines in three 
columns, taking poſſeſſion of Brunſwick, 
and, after cannonading the rear of our ar- 
my, at a great diſtance, declined any fur- 
ther purſuit. — Our troops returned to their 
old ground at Amboy, and took up their 
old encampment, detaching the fix regi- 
ments that formed the van to Staten Iſland, 
who croſſed over with all the heavy can- 


non and baggage ; which circumſtance ws 
| this 
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this time confirmed the general conjecture, 
that nothing leſs than an immediate evacu- 
ation of the Jerſeys was intended. 

Preyious to this, a great fleet of tranſ- 
ports, victualled and watered for a large 
army, with ſeveral men of war, had dropped 
down from New York, and were riding 
at anchor at Prince's Bay, about ſeven mules 
from Amboy ;—but no one could tell what 
troops were to go on board, or pretended. 
to conjecture where this fleet was deſtined. 
While this apparent hurry and preparation 
for leaving Amboy was going forwards, of 
which the enemy had hourly intelligence ; 
from the high grounds that ſurround that 
part of the country, they ventured a great 
detachment out of their works, with a ſe- 
nous intention of attacking the rear of our 
army at embarkation, thereby to add ec/at 
to their arms, and confirm the prevailing 
rumour that ran through the country, of 
their forcing the rayal army to abandon the 
Jerſeys. 

On the 24th, we had certain intelligence 
that ſome of their brigades had advanced 
towards us, ready to ſtrike when the op- 
portunity ſhould offer, and that they had 
with them fourteen pieces of artillery; that 

V3 day 
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day General Waſhington, with his ſuite, 

_ dined within ſix miles of our camp. Tb 

As the enemy appeared to have given into 
the deception, carried on with a view of 
drawing them into the field from their 
ſtrong works in the mountains, to confirm 
it ſtill: more, the whole army ſtruck their 
tents at five in the evening, and a large fleet 
of flat-bottomed boats hove in ſight at the 
entrance of the river, rowing in from the 
ſhipping, as if to begin the embarkation.— 
About fix o'clock, the enemy's rifle-men 
came on, and commenced an attack upon 
the advanced pickets of the light infantry, 

- who ſoon repulſed them, and continued a 
purſuit for two miles, forcing them in their 
retreat to leave ſome of their dead and 
wounded in the fieid. 

The fix regiments that had paſſed over to 
Staten Ifland having joined, under cover of 
the night, and three regiments being left ta 
ſecure Amboy, the whole of our force re- 
ceived orders to march, with three days pro- 

- viſion in the haverſacks (leaving their tents 
and knapſacks in the town) accompanied 
with a great train of field artillery, and four 

empty waggons to each battalion. At 

three o'clock in the morning of the 26th, 
the army began to move in two diviſions, 
one 
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one of which made its way by the ſhort 
hills towards the enemy; the other, led by 
Lord Cornwallis, took the Woodbridge 
road, ſuppoſed to be with a view of inter- 
cepting the enemy, by taking poſſeſſion of 
ſome paſſes that led to their camp, through 
which they had moved, to commence. an 
attack upon our army in its retreat. Lord 
Cornwallis, about ſeven o'clock, fell in with 
an advanced body of the enemy, 1magined 
to be not leſs than three thouſand men, 
under the Generals Stirling and Maxwell.— 
This grand detachment from the enemy's 
army, conſiſting principally of their light 
troops, in all probability would have been 
effectually ſurprized, had the troops moved 
under cover of the night, which ſeems to 
have been firſt intended ; but there was a 
ſtrange delay, difficult, I muſt fay, to be ac- 
counted for, before they moved from their 
ground, and afterwards in the time of 
march, which brought on ſun-riſe before 
the rear of the army moved. This body of 
the enemy catching the alarm, on being 
puſhed by the light troops and grenadiers, 
after ſome reſiſtance, gave way, leaving be- 
hind them in their flight two hundred killed, 
wounded, and priſoners, with three pieces of 
braſs artillery. | 

U 4 Our 
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Our troops advanced, following the ene- 
my moſt part of an exceeding ſultry day, 
and continued the purſuit to Weſtfield. — 
Waſhington, ſenſible of his error, in ven- 
turing into the plains, with the utmoſt pre- 
cipitation ſought his old camp in the moun- 
tains, from which the enemy never again 
ventured 1n force till the laſt of our troops 
evacuated Amboy. 
This. was effected on the zoth, when 
General Howe quitted the Jerſey ſhore, with 
the laſt boat of the troops that. covered the 
embarkation. 
Captain Fynch, of the guards, with about 
forty killed and wounded, was the amount 
of our loſs in this three days excurſion, from 
which we had preſaged glorious ſucceſs. 
The army, as they landed on Staten Iſland 
from the other ſide, marched to the encamp- 
ment marked out for them, from whence 
they embarked-on board the tranſports lying 
ready to receive them, a certain number 
of regiments being firſt detached, and other 
changes effected, to complete the force de- 
ſtined for the defence of York Iſland, and ſe- 
cure the poſſeſſion of Long and Staten Iſlands; 
over which diſtrict, on General Howe's de- 
parture, Sir Henry Clinton commanded. 
Many and various were the opinions 2 
this 
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this opening of the campaign: few ven- 
tured to ſpeak directly their ſentiments; for 
though blunders and omiſſions had frequently 
taken place, which protracted the war, yet 
a generous confidence in the commander in 
chief ſtill prevailed to whom the army in 
general, for his perſonal bravery, and con- 
tempt of danger in the day of action, 
looked up with a reſpect equal to venera- 
tion. 

Notwithſtanding this ocepoſſaſiion 4 in his 
favour, heightened by his good-nature, and 
gracious behaviour to all ranks in the ſer- 
vice, as well as a pretty equal diſtribution 
of juſtice in the line of his profeſſion; there 
were many officers of reputation and diſ- 
cernment, who openly condemned the retreat 
from the jerſeys, without making ſome fur- 
ther attempts againſt the enemy's lines. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XI. 


7. W of General Preſcot.— The any 2 
front the Hook," goes up the bay of C beſapeak, 
and lands at the head f the Elk river.— 
Battle of Brandywine. — The enemy croſſes 
the Schuylkill, and takes poſſeſſion of Philadel- 

pbia.—Maſdbington attempts a furprize on the 

- Royal army, weakened by detachments, and 

i repulſed. — Enemy land on Staten Iſland ; 
are beat off. — General Clinton forages in the 

 Ferfeys — his expedition up the North River 
tales the forts Montgomery and Clinton by 
Storm. —General Vaughan burns the town of 
_ 


HE taking of General Preſcot, com- 
mander in chief on Rhode Iſland an 
accident favourable for the enemy, and un- 
fortunate for us only in the diſgrace that a 
ſurprize in the face of his own army reflects 
on a commander—happened about this time, 
and was finally the cauſe of promoting the 
enlargement of the rebel General Lee. From 
the time that he had been taken, he was 
looked upon in the light of a traitor to his 
country, and guarded with great vigilance, 

as a criminal of conſequence; and though 
hundreds of others, who had taken up arms 
under the ſame predicament, were releaſed, 


yet every offer for his exchange had been 
rejected. After 
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A long literary intercourſe oecurred with 
Mr. Waſhington, for fixing a cartel, in which, 
as they had no man of ours in their hands 
of Lee's rank, ſix field officers were offered 
as an equivalent, and rejected. This refuſal 
had well nigh proved fatal to Lieutenant 
Colonel Campbell, then a priſoner in Maſ- 
ſachuſet's Bay: as ſoon as it was known that 
General Howe had declared he woald make 
no exchange of any priſoner in Lee's ſitua- 
tion, the Congreſs, concluding that it was 
intended to try him as a rebel, immediately 


took the alarm; and, in order to prevent 


the meaſure from taking place, publickly 
declared, that whatever treatment Lee ſhould 


receive, Campbell and their other priſoners 


ſhould experience the very ſame : and, as an 
earneſt of what further might be expected 
at their hands, an order was made that they 
ſhould be deprived of the liberty which they 
had before enjoyed, of walking about on 
their parole, becauſe Lee, they were in- 
formed, was confined on ſhip board. This 
order, with reſpect to Campbell, was car- 
ned into an immediate and moſt rigorous 
execution: the following letter, which the 
demagogues of New England conſented that 
he ſhould write to the commander in chief, 
will ſhew the nature of his confinement. 
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. © Concord Guo, 19 Feb. 1777. 


e 8 I R, 
* Scarce Joh days had dapſed after 
* the period of my firſt addreſs, when 1 
« found myſelf ſtript of half my private 
« property, the very neceſſaries of life; 
_«andI have been lately informed that the 
« fide arms of my officers have actually been 
« diſpoſed of, notwithſtanding they were 
« honourably reſtored to them by the cap- 
de tors. I was however ſent upon my pa- 
« role of honour to Reading, where I re- 
« ſided 'till the firſt of this month; during 
„ which time it was even beyond the power 
e of malevolent aſperſion to charge my 
te conduct juſtly with impropriety. 

«© On the 1ſt of February I was com- 
* mitted, by an order of Congreſs, through 
« the council of Boſton, to the common 
« gaol of Concord, intimating, for a rea- 
« ſon, that your Excellency had refuſed to 
« exchange General Lee for ſix field officers 
« (of whom I happened to be one) and 
« that your Excellency had put that officer 
under cuſtody of the Provoſt. How far 
« jt may be conſiſtent to ill treat an officer, 
*© becauſe his commander does not chooſe 
« to accept of a proffered barter of that 
nature, is left to reaſon and future con- 

«« ſequences 
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« ſequences to decide, eſpecially when it is 
« confidered, that there is no perſonal - 
«charge againſt that officer, and the pub- 
« lic faith and honour of America was - 
« pledged for his being treated as a 9 | 
man. 

« With reſpect to your Excellency's treat- 
« ment of General Lee, I can ſcarcely think 
« it ſimilar to mine; but, that you may be 
« able with more preciſion to decide on that 
% point, I ſhall briefly ſtate my preſent un- 
* merited condition. 

« I am lodged in a dungeon of twelve 
« or thirteen feet ſquare, whoſe ſides are 
e black with the greaſe and litter of ſuc- 
*« ceſſive criminals. Two doors, with double 
« locks and bolts, ſhut me up from the 
« yard, with an expreſs prohibition to enter 
eit, either for my health or the neceſſary 
e calls of nature: two ſmall windows, 
« ſtrongly grated with iron, introduce a 
« gloomy light to the apartment, and theſe 
e are at this time without a ſingle pane of 
e plaſs, although the ſeaſon of froſt and 
* ſnow is actually in the extreme. In the 
* corner of the cell, boxed up with the 
e partition, ſtands a neceſſary-houſe, which 
* does not ſeem to have been emptied ſince 
* its firſt appropriation to this convenience 
* of malefactors. A loathſome black hole, 
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« decorated with a pair of fixed chains, is 
« granted me for my inner apartment; from 
cc whence a felon was but the moment be- 
« fore removed, to make way for your hum- 
« ble ſervant; and in which his litter and 
« excrement remain to this moment. The 
« attendance of a ſingle ſervant is alſo de- 
ee nied me, and every viſit from a friend 
« poſitively refuſed. In ſhort, Sir, was a 
« fire to happen in any chamber of the gaol, 
« which is all of wood, the chimney ſtacks 
« excepted, I might periſh in the flames 
« before the gaoler could go through the 
© ceremony of unbolting doors ; although, 
to do him juſtice in his ſtation, I really 
« think him a man of humanity : his houſe 
is ſo remote, that any call from within, 
« eſpecially if the wind is high, might be 
long of reaching him effectually. 


& ] have the honour to be, &c. 


« ARCH. CAMPBELL.” 


Five Heſſian field officers, who had alſo 
been offered in exchange for Lee, were, by 
a ſimilar order, alſo taken into cuſtody ; 
but being none of them within the juriſ- 
diction of the New England members of 
council, their confinement was made very 
eaſy to them. Two circumſtances ſeem to 

have 
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have contributed greatly to the cruel in- 
dignity offered to Colonel Campbell; tlie 
Congreſs had left the mode of confinement 
to the members of council of the ſeveral 
colonies where the priſoners were-at the time 
of making the order for cloſe confinement, 
and it was his misfortune not only to be a 
member of the Britiſh parliament, but alſo 
to have fallen into the hands of the fa- 
natics of Maſſachuſet's Bay. Theſe officers 
were in the end reſtored to their former 
fituation, upon Lee's being releaſed from 
his confinement on board the man of war, 
and admitted to walk about on his parole. 

This boon was rather exacted by the ene- 
my than granted by us, in conſequence of 
a ſignal and bold undertaking, executed by 
Colonel Barton, a man of New England, by 
trade a hatter—this man was daring enough 
to row through the line of frigates that 
guarded the ſhore of Rhode Ifland, in a 
boat with muffled oars, and under cover of 
the night of the 1oth of July, landed in 
the cliff of a ravine that ran up to the houſe 
where General Preſcot uſually reſided. This 
officer's imprudence, in ſleeping five miles 
from his troops, cloſe to the ſhore, and his 
remiſſneſs in placing the guard that attended 
him ſo far from his quarters, juſtly drew on 
him a ſecond impriſonment ; which Barton 

effected, 
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effected, by ruſhing on the centry—who was 


not even loaded—and bearing off the Genera! 
and his aid-de-camp from their beds, mak- 
ing his way to his boat ; in which, with the 
ſame precaution, and equal dexterity, he 


gained the New England ſhore. 


The army at Staten Iſland, being em- 
barked, conſiſting of thirty-ſix battalions, 
with two of grenadiers and light infantry, a 
regiment of light horſe, and the Queen's 
rangers, with an immenſe train of artillery ; 
the whole compoſinga body of better than ſix- 
teen thouſand men—and the arrangement of 
troops made for the defence of our other poſts 
— many conjectures were formed as to the 
obje& of deſtination. As 1t had taken the 
nation till the third year of this rebellion to 
throw troops into this country ſufficient to 
extinguiſh it, 1t was generally ſuppoſed that 
the intent of an army now in motion from 
Canada, was for no other end than to pene- 
trate by way of the lakes to Albany, whilſt 
Sir William Howe aſcended the North 
River, and by that movement diſunite the 
colonies. This meaſure, we may alſo ven- 
ture to preſume, was adopted in the Cabinet 
for the letter of the miniſter, ſignifying 
the King's gracious approbation of the in- 
tended operation for the campaign, recom- 

mends 
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mends his attention to the northern army, 
to the co- operating with which every thing 
elſe was to give way. 

To the ſurprize of the world, we ſhall ſee | 
a different plan take place, the conſequence 
of which pernicious meaſure produced fatal 
effects; involved us in a foreign war, and 
gave the enemy 4 ſuperiority they otherwiſe 
never could have acquired. 

There was at this time following the ar- 
my, a gentleman, of the name of Galloway, 
an exile from Penſylvania, who, before the 
rebellion, poſſeſſed great credit, as well as 
property, amongſt the people of the middle 
colonies. He had formerly been 4 member 
of the Congreſs ; but having ſtrenuouſly con- 
tended for a contribution on the part of 
America, and rendered himſelf obnoxious to 
the factious majority, he was forced to ſave 
himſelf by flight. He was exceeding ſenſi- 
ble, and wel 3 with the ſpirit and 
genius of the people of that country, to 
which he added a perfect knowledge of place 
and ſituation; which, if he could be de- 
pended on, might be of great ſervice, if our 
arms turned that way. 

This man was ſuppoſed to have the ear of 
the commander in chief; and to his reaſon- 
ings, which were extremely plauſible, was 
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in a great meaſure attributed the idea that 
was then formed, and afterwards adopted, 
of making the grand diverſion ſouthward, 
and leaving the northern army under Ge- 
neral Burgoyne, then known to be in mo- 
tion, to ſhift. for themſelves. 

On the 23d of July, 1777, the army un- 
der General Sir William Howe, in two hun- 
dred and ſeventy tranſports, ſet fail from 
Staten Ifland, where they had been en- 
camped fince the evacuation of the Jerſeys, 
under convoy of Lord Howe, who had with 
him ſeveral ſhips of the line, beſides many 
frigates and other armed veſſels.— This fleet 
made Cape Henlopen, that forms one part 
of the bay of Delaware, on the zoth, and 
the next day, contrary to expectation, and 
to the diſappointment of the army, ſtretched 
to the ſouthward; the calms, and contrary 
winds which prevailed, preventing their 
making the place of deſtination ſo ſoon as 
might reaſonably be expected for it was 
now diſcovered that Cheſapeak Bay was the 
place of rendezvous. 

On the 15th of Auguſt, the whole flect 
anchored within Cape Henry, Virginia, and 
ſtood up the bay afterwards, collecting 
together and coming to an anchor every 
night.—Through the — {kill, and ad- 
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dreſs of the firſt in command of the na- 
val department, no ſhip was left behind; 
and the fleet continued its courſe and ran. 
up the Elk River, at the head of which, 
and not far from the ſhipping, the army 
diſembarked on the 24th, without oppoſi- 
tion. | 
Here another proclamation was publiſh- 
ed, once more offering pardon and pro- 
tection to all not guilty of having aſſumed 
legiſlative or judicial authority, with pro- 
miſes that the army ſhould preſerve order 


and diſcipline in paſſing through the coun- 


try. — Three days being ſpent in landing 
the ammunition, proviſions, and earriages, 
with the few horſes that were left, many 
having periſhed at ſea for want of forage 
—the groſs of the army moved on the 28th, 
and eſtabliſhed head-quarters in the village 
at the head of the Elk River, our advanc- 
ed guards taking poſt about two mules 
beyond it; —ſome light horſe of the enemy, 
who were watching our motions, retiring 
at our approach. 

On the 3d of September, General Howe, 
with part of the army, moved forwards 
about five miles, the light troops in front 


ſkirmiſhing with the advanced pickets of 


the enemy near White Clay Creek—who 
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were driven back with little loſs on either 
ſide leaving our van guard to take poſt on 
Iron hill, a very commanding ground, that 
preſented a fair view of the Delaware. 

On the 6th, the tranſports having landed 
proviſions and ſtores ſufficient to load all 
the carriages that could be collected, fell 
down the Elk River, when General Grant, 
who had been left at Elk Town with a con- 
ſiderable force for the ſafeguard of the 
ſame, joined the army with his diviſion, as 
did Lieutenant General Kniphauſen, who, 
with a large detachment, had croſſed at Elk 
River to Cecil Court Houſe, purpoſely to 

collect horſes and cattle, the want of which 
had retarded the advances of our army.— 
This united force moved forwards on the 
8th, in two columns, about thirteen miles, 
on the route to Philadelphia, but halted 
carly on the next day, and laid on their 
arms, on intelligence having been received 
that the enemy were in motion. 
On the x1th, in the morning, at four 
o'clock, General Howe made a movement 
from Bennett's Square towards the enemy, 
who, to the number of fourteen thouſand 
-men, had taken their poſitions on the ſtrong 
grounds of the north ſide of the Brandy 
a Wine River, under cover of woods, with 
intervals 
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intervals of open ground between them, hav- 
ing an advanced corps at Red Clay Creek, 
a few miles diſtant.— The rivulet of the 
Brandy Wine runs into the Delaware at 
Wilmington, and over it, it was neceſſary to 
paſs, in our route to Philadelphia, the prin- 
cipal fording· places of which the enemy were 
in poſſeſſion of, and meant to defend. 

At Chad's Ford, the ſpot at which it 
was moſt probable the royal army would 
attempt to force its way, they had erected 
batteries on the banks of the rivulet, with 
entrenchments that commanded the paſs ; 
and as they reaſoned from their intelli- 
gence, and our manceuvres (in both of 
which they were deceived) that the puſh 
would be made in this quarter, they ſeemed 
determined to diſpute it with obſtinacy. 

One column of our army, under Gene- 
ral Lord Cornwallis, conſiſting of two bat- 
talions of grenadiers, and as many of light 
infantry, with the younger Heſſian grena- 
diers, part of the 71ſt regiment, and two 
Britiſh brigades, croſſed at the forks of 
Brandy Wine, the 13th of September, ſeven 
miles above Chad's Ford, taking in all a 
compaſs of near fix leagues, with an intent 
to gain the enemy's rear :—whilſt the Heſ- 
ſian General Kniphauſen, with the 2d di- 
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viſion, conſiſting of two Britiſh brigades, 
the Heſſians, and Wemis's corps of rangers, 
matched in a direct line to the ford, and 
attacked a detached body of the enemy, 
who had croſſed, and were [racial on the 
ſouth fide of Brandy Wine Creek. 

This body, after ſome reſiſtance, was 
drove in, and forced to repaſs the rivulet, 
under cover of their batteries ;—a good 
deal of our field artillery having been 
brought up, and placed on the moſt com- 
manding eminences, a ſharp cannonade 
commenced, and anſwered the enemy's bat- 
teries, which played acroſs the Creek. 
While the rebels were thus amuſed in this 
quarter, this column of the army only 
_ waited for certain intelligence of the mo- 
tions of that under Lord Cornwallis, which 
was no ſooner announced hy the firing of 
his cannon, than there remained no room 
to doubt but that the attack was com- 
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the confakion apparent « on. the other fide 
the rivulet: — this body of the army began 
to paſs the ford, and with the greateſt bra- 
very ſoon carried the batteries and entrench- 
ments, the enemy flying before them, and 
leaving in their works five pieces of cannon 
and a | hownerr: 
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The-great 1 material incident of the 
ſurprize, which the diviſion under Lord 
Cornwallis had ſo luckily effected, reflect- 
ed the higheſt honour on the commander 
in chief, as well as his lordſhip, and height- 
ened the ſucceſs of the day, as it greatly 
tended to leſſen the reſiſtance, which, in 


all probability, we ſhould have had to en- 
counter, had the enemy behaved with a 
tolerable degree of reſolution ;—they had 
weakened the force at their entrenchments, 
when the firing of the cannon was firſt 
heard from the diviſion of the army under 
Lord Cornwallis, by detaching large bodies 
of their troops to ſtrengthen their rear; 
as this had totally changed the enemy's 
ſettled mode of defence, it naturally intro- 
duced confuſion, in which they were in- 
volved 'till the cloſe of the day. 

Lord Cornwallis having come to his 
ground, attacked the enemy near the vil- 
lage of Dilworth, where they had diſpoſed 
part of their army in three lines, ad- 
vantageouſly poſted in woods and behind 
fences, with intervals of clear country ; 
theſe being charged with vigour, fell back 
on each other, and ended in a total rout.— 
Night . favoured the enemy in their con- 
fuſion * flight, elſe the whole of their 
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cannon and baggage muſt have fallen intq 
our hands : they fled towards Philadelphia, 
raking the road to Cheſter; where they were 
fuffered to collect reinforcements of mili- 
tia, drawn from all parts of the country. 

The numbers of their killed and wound- 
ed could not be well aſcertained, as they 
were ſcattered over a great extent of ground, 
in many parts covered with wood; but they 
loſt on the field ſeven braſs field pieces, 
with their ammunition-waggons, &c.—that 
of the King's troops did not exceed five 
hundred killed and wounded, and none 
above the rank of Captain amongſt the 
former.—Few victories were ever more de- 
ciſive than that of the Brandy Wine, the 
enemy flying in the utmoſt diſmay and con- 
ſternation. In fifteen hours after the defeat, 
Waſhington was on the banks of the Schuyl- 
kill, near thirty miles from the place of 
action ; yet no ſolid advantages were reaped 
from the glory of the day :—there is every 
reaſon to ſuppoſe it would have been more 
important in its conſequences, had the terror 
ſtruck into the enemy been vigorouſly puſhed 
the next morning ; but aiming only at me- 
diocrity, in the height of ſucceſs we ſat down 
ſatisfied with our ſhare of conqueſt, being 
above driving them to deſpair. | 

The 
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The event would ſtill have been more 


fatal to the enemy, if the attaek had been 
made more early in the day; but the com- 


paſs which one diviſion of the army had 


to make, under the diſadvantage of ſultry 
weather and exceſſive fatigue, before they 
came to action, were circumſtances that 
retarded its operations, and favoured the 
rebel army. Waſhington's letter, wrote af- 
ter quitting the field, to the Congreſs, ac- 
counts for his defeat; he ſeems not to be 
aſhamed to declare aur aſcendency in the 
ation of this day, and to acknowledge 
the ſuperior conduct of the firſt in com- 
mand in the Britiſh army, who had not 
only bought off his intelligence, but de- 
ceived him by unexpected movernents, ' ta 
which ſolely he attributes his ill fortune. 
General Howe, after ſending his ſick and 
wounded to Wilmington, which was 1n his 


rear, on the river Delaware, made many 


feints and countermarches to bring the 
enemy to another general action, but with- 
out any effect ; by this means a great deal 
of time was loſt, and the enemy had an 
opportunity of removing their ſtores and 

magazines from Philadelphia. 
On the 21ſt, in the morning, a detach- 
ment of the army, under Major General 
| | Gray, 
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Gray, conſiſting of the 45th, 55th, 44d, 
and | 44th regiments, with a battalion of 
light infantry, compleatly ſurprized a body 
of two thouſand of the enemy, who had 
been thrown into ſome woods to harraſs the 
rear of our army in our intended attempt 
of paſſing the Schuylkill, of which they 
had certain intelligence ;—this was effec- 
tually executed by that gentleman about 
four in the morning, ſolely with the bayo- 
net. The attention and orders of this of- 
ficer, to the buſineſs of that night, diſplay 
a knowledge in his profeſſion, that I ad- 
mire, and his ſignal ſervices ſince, of which 
J was, amongſt many others, an eye-wit- 
neſs, are a teſtimony that he was one of the 
few. but happy number of his rank, ſent 
out to America, who did honour 10 his 
country, and whoſe aid and abilities, at 
this important criſis, were very ſeaſonable. 
Three hundred of the enemy were killed 
upon the ſpot, and one hundred made pri- 
ſoners; Lieutenant Colonel Muſgrave, of 
the 4oth regiment, ſignalized himſelf upon 
this occaſion, The loſs we ſuſtained was 
that of a Captain of light infantry, and 
ſeven killed and wounded. —That day our 
army advanced to Valley forge, deſtroying 
2 powder- mill, and taking poſſeſſion of a 
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large magazine, containing, amongſt other 
articles, four thouſand barrels of flour. 
On the 23d, the royal army croſſed the 
Schuylkill, at Fat Land Ford, without any 
tion, and encamped at Normington, 
from which place the army marched in two 
columns to German Town, ſix miles from 
Philadelphia; and on the 26th, General 
Howe, with the grenadiers of the army, 
and a brigade of heavy artillery, entered 
that city, fifteen days after the battle of the 
Brandy Wine. — Bord Howe, after he had 
received intelligence of the defeat of the 
enemy at Brandy Wine, left the Elk Ri- 
ver the 14th of September, but did not 


— the body of the fleet, with the 
is and Vigilant, "ow conducted a ſmall 


as it was imagined the troops wound firſt 
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The whole fleet arrived in the river De- 
laware between the 4th and 8th of Oc- 
tober, and anchored on the yeſt ſhore, 


Iſland.—It muſt be obſerved, that the ſame 
_ obſtructions which it was ſuppoſed had de- 
terred us from entering the Delaware ſeven 
weeks ago, ſtill exiſted, and had been aug- 


mented 


quit the Capes of Virginia until the 23d; 


diviſion of tranſports loaded with ſuch ſtores 
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mented ſince that time with all that art and 
labour could effect. As low down as. Bil- 
ing's Port, the enemy. had very near com- 
pleated a very extenſive work of wooden 
piers, for defending the approaches to the 
double line of ſunken frames which croſſed 
the channel of the river. 

The day after we took poſſeſſion of the 
city, we began to erect batteries to com- 
mand the river, and cut off the enemy's in- 
tercourſe with Mud Iſland below, which 
they had fortified,. to prevent the paſſage of 
ſhips up the river : this being diſcovered, 
the enemy immediately diſpatched two fri- 
gates and a ſchooner, with ſome row-gal- 
hes, to demoliſh the batteries, and deſtroy 
the town. — Theſe veſſels were ſoon obliged 
to retixe ; but in the attempt, the Delaware, 
mounting twenty-four twelve and nine- 
pounders, got a-ground, and the ſchooner, 
having her fore-maſt ſhot away, was forced 
a-thore on the Jerſey ſide, and burnt by the 
enemy. 

Two or three days before we entered the 
city, near twenty of the moſt conſiderable 
and wealthy citizens, of the ſect of Quakers 
— having preached up peace, oppoſed ſedi- 
tious meaſures, and abſolutely refuſed to 
take the oaths that were preſcribed by the 
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Congreſs - were baniſhed to the remote parts 
of Virginia. — Such was the tyranny that 
every-where prevailed, amongſt a people 
who boaſted that they fought for liberty. _ 
To begin with removing the obſtructions 
in the river, it became neceſſary to diſlodge 
the enemy from Biling's Port, where their 
works were not finiſhed — upon which, two 
battalions, under Lieutenant Colonel Ster- 
ling, were detached on this ſervice ; theſe 
croſſing the river at Cheſter, advanced to- 
wards the enemy in this quarter. The re- 
bels inſtantly evacuated their works, firſt 
burning their barracks, and ſpiking up their 
cannon. - In this poſt he left a garriſon of 
two hundred men, and returned to the army 
with the remainder of the detachment. It 
was in his power at the ſame time to have 
taken poſſeſſion of Redbank alſo, two miles 
higher up the river, the importance of which 
the enemy had not properly confidered, and 
neglected not only to ſtrengthen, but oc- 
cupy it. This was a glaring overſight on 
both ſides. Colonel Sterling had penetra- 
tion enough to ſee the expediency of taking 
poſſeſſion of this place, and, that no time 
ſhould be loſt, ſignified the ſame at head- 
quarters, where no attention was paid to 
his repreſentation, — The enemy, more at- 
tentive, 


by 
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tentive, ſoon found out their error, and a. 
vailed themſelves of the diſcovery: they made 
it a place of ſtrength, fortifying it with a re- 
doubt, and other works, for the protection 
of their ſhipping and row-gallies, employed 
as an additional ſecurity to their works on 
the iſland. The reduction of this place af. 
terwards occaſioned the loſs of two men of 
war, was the cauſe of a great deal of blood- 
ſhed, and retarded the progreſs of the ſiege 
agua Mud Iſland. 
Waſhington, now recovered from the 
| laſt action, and reinforced with troops from 
Peck's-Kill, and one thouſand men from 
Virginia, lay on this ſide the Schuylkill, en- 
camped at Sheppach Creek, about ſixteen 
miles from German Town ; where having 
intelligence of the large detachments that 
were ſent to take poſſeſſion of Philadelphia, 
to cover our convoys, and prepare for de- 
ſtroying the works on the Delaware, which 
prevented all intercourſe between the flect 
and the city by water—he formed the deſign 
of ſurprizing our camp at German Town; 
and had ſome circumſtances been propi- 
tous, which finally tended to its miſcar- 
Tiage, this action might have been more 
bloody and decifive than any other that had 
happened during the war, and the conſe- 
RD auences 
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quences more fatal to the royal cauſe. The 
enemy marched from their camp undiſco- 
vered, at ſix in the evening of the qd of 
October, and with their whole force, at 
dawn of day on the 4th, under cover of an 
exceeding thick fog, made an attack upon 
our camp. The Britiſh army covering the 
capital Philadelphia, lay with their line of 
encampment interſecting the village of Ger- 
man Town (which 1s two miles in length) 
pretty near the center, and almoſt at right 
angles, with their left covered by the Schuyl- 
kill.— The enemy advanced in five columns, 
but made their grand puſh on the high road 
at the north end of the town, with a view 
of ſeparating our force, by penetrating 
through the camp, whilſt different attacks 
were to take place on our flanks. —This di- 
viſion of the rebel army firſt fell in with the 
ſecond battalion of light infantry, and the 
40th regiment, who were advanced at the 
head of the village. Theſe two corps, ſuſ- 
tained by the pickets of the army, ſtopped 

the enemy near an hour, and after a noble 
| reſiſtance retreated, diſputing the ground 
inch by inch, till at length, overpowered 
with numbers, they were forced into con- 
fuſion and flight. — As the rebels continued 
to advance upon the road, they received a. 
_ ſevere 
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ſevere check from five companies of the 40th 
regiment, who, though forced to give way, 
had kept together, and by the maſterly con- 
duct of Lieut. Col. Muſgrave, of that regi- 
ment, were now thrown into a large houſe, 
built of ſtone, which was defended by that 
officer againſt the principal part of the ene- 
myꝰs force in this quarter lining the win- 
dows of this building with his people, he de- 
ſtroyed great numbers of the enemy, and fi- 
nally ſtopped their advancing, although they 
brought againſt him four pieces of cannon, 
which played upon the houſe. The progreſs 
of the enemy thus retarded, and ſome of 
their columns miſtaking their ground, gave 
time for part of the Britiſh line to advance: 
this was bronght up by Major General 
Gray; who, after exchanging ſome fires with 
the enemy, forced them to retreat.. The light 
infantry and pickets of the right wing, with 
the 4th and 49th regiments, who ſuſtained 
them, were warmly engaged with another 
column of the enemy—but on Gray's paſſ- 
ing the village, and puſhing forwards, the 
rebels gave ground every-where, and were 
purſued five miles. They attempted to 
rally upon ſome riſing grounds, and made 
a ſhew of renewing the action, but it was 
only a feint, to ſecure their retreat. This 

a they 
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they effected with all their artillery, under 
cover of the fog, which ſtill continued, and 
rendered it difficult for us to diſtinguiſh their 
movements. We had near fix hundred killed 
and wounded — Brigadier General Agnew, 
and Lieutenant Colonel Byrd, officers of 
diſtinguiſhed characters, were thoſe of rank 
that fell in that day's action. The loſs of 
the enemy was ſuppoſed to be more con- 
ſiderable, excluſive of three hundred pri- 
ſoners, moſt of whom were Europeans that 
had entered into their ſervice. 

It is difficult to ſay what might have been 
the event of this daring deſign of the ene- 
my, had their plan been perfectly fulfilled, 
and had the diviſions, into which their ar- 
my was ſeparated, for acting in different 
quarters, entered our camp at the ſame 
time. 

Notwithſtanding this enterprize was con- 
ducted with great ſecrecy by the enemy, yet 
we had ſtrong reaſon to believe that they 
were meditating ſome important deſign.— 
A priſoner or two, made very early in the 
morning, who had ſtrayed from their ad- 
vanced guard, and gave information of the 
rebel army being in full march towards us, 
afforded hints that might have been turned 
to great advantage, and, if properly adverted 
Y to, 
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to, poſſibly. ended in the total deſtruction of 
the enemy. And when the firing began from 
the pickets and advanced battalion of light 
infantry — whoſe camp the enemy not only 
penetrated, but plundered — it even then 
gained but little credit at head-quarters 
where this commotion was ſuppoſed to ariſe, 
rather from a flying party of the enemy 
than a ſerious attack. | 

In Waſhington's account of this action 
to the Congreſs, he acknowledges that his 
army was 'panic-ſtruck :—and here offered 
the faireſt occaſion for improving the advan- 
tage of the day, which good fortune had 
brightened up in our favour; but the troops 
were reſtrained, and though victorious, not 
thought ſufficient to purſue a vanquiſhed 


and broken rabble, until the grenadiers were 


brought up from Philadelphia, fix miles diſ- 
tant. When they arrived, had the enemy 
been puſhed, even though ſo late in the 
morning, we muſt have entered their camp, 
and taken their artillery and baggage :—fa- 
tigued as they were by their long march and 
want of reſt, freſh troops muſt have over- 
taken them. 3 

The enemy, in their retreat, finding 
themſelves not purſued, dexterouſly co- 


vered their artillery and rear by a body of 
EY their 
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their light horſe drawn up, and chequered 
with infantry. Theſe appeared ſo for- 
midable in the eyes of our cavalry, drawn 
up ready to engage, that without a ſingle 
charge — which every body expected would 
take place the enemy were permitted to 
withdraw without further moleſtation. Af- 
ter this ſtand, the rebels halted no more till 
they reached their camp; we, inebriated 
with victory, returned to ours; where, as 
uſual, it acted as an opiate, 

While the royal army was on the paſſage 
to Cheſapeak Bay, the enemy, ever watch- 
ful, concerted an attack upon our poſts 
near New York. On the 22d of Auguſt, 
before day-break, a large body of them, 
under the command of General Sullivan, 
landed upon Staten Ifland ; at which place 
Brigadier General Campbell, of the 57th 
regiment, commanded, having with him, 
for its defence, one Britiſh and two Ger- 
man battalions, with Skinner's brigade of 
Provincials. | 

The rebels landed on the welt fide, in two 
diviſions, which taking different routes, ef- 
fected almoſt a total ſurprize of two batta- 
lions of the Provincial brigade, who were 
poſted in ſmall detachments along the fide 
of the iſland, from Decker's Ferry to the 
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point oppoſite to Amboy ; the enemy meet- 
ing with little reſiſtance from theſe par- 
ties, who had not time to form in a body, 
and act together, the Lieutenant Colonels 
Barton and Lawrence, who commanded 
them, being made priſoners. Fluſhed with 
this ſucceſs, they continued their march to 
Decker's Ferry, where they ſet fire to ſome 
magazines of hay. 
On the firſt mtelligence of the enemy's 
deſcent on the ifland, Brigadier Campbell 
marched with the 52d regiment, and the 
battalion of Waldeck, leaving a regiment of 
Anſpach to occupy the camp and redoubts. 
They were in time to ſuſtain the other batta- 
lion of Provincials, who had been alarmed 
more early, and attacked the enemy in their 
retreat to their boats. Some field pieces 
being brought up at the ſame time, did con- 
ſiderable execution, by playing on them on 
their paſſage over a narrow water to get to 
the Jerſey ſnore. Twenty officers and three 
hundred men fell into our hands, excluſive 
of their dead and wounded. Our loſs hap- 
pened principally in the ſurprize of the firſt 
poſts, and did not exceed one hundred 
killed, wounded, and miſſing; amongſt the 
former was Lieutenant Colonel Dougan, 
and Major Barnes of the Previncials. 

In 
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In the month of September, an incurſion 
was made into the Jerſeys by Lieutenant 
General Sir Henry Clinton; the object of 
wich ſeemed principally deſigned as a diver- 
ſion in favour of both the northern and 
ſouthern armies. —T wo thouſand men were 
landed in four different places; and a diſ- 
poſition made to ſcour the country from 
Elizabeth Town Point to Fort Lee. This 
was effected with little oppoſition from the 
enemy ; who, though they had aſſembled in 
conſiderable numbers, ſuffered us to traverſe 
the country for five days, and carry off near 
five hundred head of cattle. 

As the enemy had left their ſtrong poſts 
on Hudſon's River weakly garriſoned, and 
moſt of the militia in that part of the coun- 
try had been drafted to oppoſe General 
Burgoyne in his approaches to Albany—an 
attempt upon thoſe places promiſed at this 
criſis to be of the utmoſt importance, by 
cauſing a diverſion in favour of the northern 
army. This enterprize was accordingly un- 
dertaken, and reflected honour on Sir Henry 
Clinton, as it appears, by his letter to Ge- 
neral Burgoyne, to have been a meaſure of 
his own, rather than the plan of the com- 
mander in chief in America ; to whom the 
fate of Burgoyne ſeems to have been a mat- 
T2 ter 
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ter of much indifference, no inſtructions 
reſpecting him having been left with Ge- 
neral Clinton. 

In the month of October this expedition 
took place, and ended in the reduction of 
the forts Montgomery and Clinton, the eva- 
cuation of fort Conſtitution, and the burn- 
ing of the town of Eſopus, with the con- 
tinental frigates, and other naval force, 
which had been built, and were now ſhel- 
tered above the Highlands. 

This ſervice was performed by a body of 
troops, not more than three thouſand men, 
drawn from New Vork, and the lines at 
King's Dane ahn. after ſeveral move- 
ments, to maſkł the object in view, embarked 
in tranſports, convoyed by ſome frigates, and 
other armed veſſels, under the ſuperintend- 
ancy of Commodore Hotham, and landed on 
the 6th, at day- break, at a place called 
Stony Point, having previouſly thrown a- 
ſhore about four hundred Provincials at 
Verplank' s Point, a little below one of the 
enemy's batteries, which they abandoned 
upon the approach of our gallies.—An ar- 
rangement was inſtantly made for the at- 
tack of the two forts, Montgomery and 
Clinton— theſe fortifications commanded the 
narrow entrance of the Highlands, and were 

2 conſtructed 
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conſtrued on each fide of a ſmall creek 


that deſcends from the mountains, and runs 
into the North River, over which was a 


bridge of communication. Beſides the bat- 
teries here erected to oppoſe the paſſage of 


veſſels up the river, the enemy had added 
other obſtructions an immenſe chain and 
cable, as two diſtin&t impediments, extended 
acroſs the river, from the projecting point 
on which Fort Montgomery ſtands, to a hill 
called St. Anthony's Noſe, on the oppoſite 
ſhore.—A body of troops, commanded by 
Lieutenant Colonel Campbell, of the 52d 
regiment, conſiſting of that corps, Emerick's 
chaſſeurs, and five hundred Provincials, be- 
gan their march to croſs the mountain, 
through a paſs called Thunder Hill, in- 
tending by this movement to get round the 


adjacent hills, and gain the opening in the 


rear of Fort Montgomery, where the de- 
fences were but weak, and at this time aſ- 
ſailable, having been left ſo, from a ſup- 
poſed impracticability of an enemy advane- 
ing in this quarter. The rebels, however, 
were not found defenceleſs on this ſide: to 
conſiderable natural obſtructions, they had 
added others, by cutting down great num- 
bers of trees, and diſpoſing them in ſuch a 
Y 4 manner 
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manner as to preſent a very e 
abbatis. 

General Vaughan, with the 26th and 634d 
regiments, and ſome other troops, amount- 
ing to one thouſand two hundred men, 
moved along the ridge of hills that bound 
the ſide of the river, to make an attack on 
Fort Clinton—whilſt Major General Tryon, 
with the 7th, and a regiment of Heſſians, 
formed the rear-guard, taking care to guard 
the paſs of Thunder Hill, in order to ſecure 
a retreat to the ſhipping. 5 

The extraordinary difficulty of marching 
through a country of mountains, prevented 
Colonel Campbell from arriving at the 
ground, on the back of Fort Montgomery, 
till five o'clock in the evening, where the 
troops halted to refreſh themſelves a little 
before they began the attack. Major Ge- 
neral Vaughan, by a good diſpoſition, and 
the gallant behaviour of his troops, forced 
his way through the ſame kind of abbatis up 
to a ſtone breaſt-work, under cover of which 

his troops made a lodgment, and waited 
the favourable moment for Campbell to be- 
gin the attack. The ſide on which Fort 
Clinton was aſſailed preſented very obſtinate 
defences—almoſt a circular line of breaſt- 
work, in the center of which was advanced 


a battery 
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a battery en barbette, mounting three pieces 
of cannon ; and the approaches to it through 
a continued abbatis, a quarter of a mile in 
length, expoſed to the fire of artillery, which 
made 1t appear to be an undertaking almoſt 
too dangerous to attempt: but the night ap- 
proaching, the lucky moment arrived. A 
heavy fire of muſketry began, and announced 
the attack on Fort Montgomery.—The fri- 
gates and gallies got under fail, and approach- 
ed, ſo as to open upon the forts, rowing in 
and diſcharging their cannon, to give it the 
countenance of an attack -on all fides, and 
draw the enemy's attention different ways. 
Vaughan's diviſion puſhed from under the 
cover of the ſtone breaſt-work—every thing 
gave way to the ardour of the troops, who, 
ruſhing rapidly on, advanced in defiance of 
impediment, and ſtormed both the works al- 
moſt at the ſame moment. What greatly 
contributed to the reduction of Fort Montgo- 
mery—by far the moſt arduous enterprize— 
was the excellent arrangement and great 
perſonal exertion made by the brave Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Campbell, who had not the 
happineſs of ſurviving the action, and reap- 
ing the laurels gained in this glorious aſſault. 
To him, and the animated conduct of Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Robinſon, who commanded 


a corps 


11 

a corps of Provincials, and after the fall of 
Campbell, with equal bravery, headed the 
victorious troops, may be principally attri- 
buted the ſucceſs of this expedition: to the 
latter we are indebted for the plan of the 
attack of theſe poſts, derived from his per- 
fect knowledge of this part of the country, 

which had long been his ſeat of reſidence. 
Our loſs was inconſiderable (if an al- 
lowance is made for the difficulty of the 
undertaking) not amounting to more than 
two hundred killed and wounded, three 
field officers included in the liſt of the for- 
mer. — The principal part of the rebel 
troops eſcaped under cover of the night, 
ſetting fire, in their retreat, to. the two 
new continental frigates, the Montgomery 
and Congreſs, part of the thirteen built 
to anſwer the number of rebelhous pro- 
vinces, and ſet upon the ſtocks at their firſt 
declaration of independency.—Near ſeventy 
pieces of artillery, many of them not mount- 
ed, were taken in the ſeveral works, with 
ſtores of all kinds ; theſe places having 
been conſidered by the enemy as their ma- 
gazine for their army acting to the north- 
ward. Upon theſe ſucceſſes, the next day 
the enemy abandoned another poſt, called 
Fort Conſtitution, oppoſite Weſt Point, 
| after 
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after having treated the flag, that carried 
the ſummons of ſurrender, in a moſt extra- 
ordinary and inſolent manner, by firing, and 
preventing its approaches. 

Not far from theſe poſts lay a-new ſettle- 
ment, called the Continental Village, which 
was deſtroyed, with barracks for fifteen 
hundred men, by Major General Tryon, 
with a detachment of two regiments, ſome 
chaſſeurs, and two field- pieces. — Sir James 
Wallace puſhed higher up the river, with 
a flying ſquadron, under cover of which 
Major General Vaughan landed on the 
13th at Eſopus Creek, with a detachment 
from this little army, the rebels, after little 
reſiſtance, flying from their works on the 
ſhore fide, and abandoning two ſmall batte- 
ries and a row-galley. From this place, he 
continued his march about four miles fur- 
ther, to the town of Eſopus, where, be- 
ing fired at by ſome people in houſes, as 
he entered the village, he reduced it to 
alhes, with a vaſt collection of ſtores and 
proviſions.—A few of the townſmen, and 
ſome of the country-people, aſſembled, but, 
after making ſome ſhew of oppoſition, drew 
back: Sir James Wallace, at the ſame time, 
deſtroyed the ſhipping and ſmall craft, that 
had taken ſhelter in the n that leads up 

to 
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to the town. — This extraordinary devaſta. 
tion, though directed againſt an almoſt de- 
ſerted country, where the victor had ſcarce 
a man to contend with, could at no period 
of the war have been ſo critically carried 
into execution, if we had known how to 
have puſhed our good fortune and followed 
the blow; — but from all theſe ſucceſſes 
little was gained but glory ; — the troops 
re-embarked again for York, and left 
thoſe works to the enemy, to improve upon 
paſt errors. — What might not have been 
expected, had we carried this ſpirited ex- 
ertion higher up the river ? every body 
knows, and knew then, from the beſt in- 
telligence, that the city of Albany was at 
that time naked and defenceleſs, ſerving 
for an hoſpital, in which the enemy had 
two thouſand ſick, and a magazine, from 
-which the rebels daily drew ſupplies ; —our 
frigates could have run up within ſixteen 
miles of the town ; the flat boats, guarded 
by our gallies, might have landed the troops 
at the wharfs: —our retreat was always ſe- 
cure; Putnam, it 1s true, was on the Eaſt 
ſide, but he could not riſque the croſſing 
of the river, nor had he boats to effect it, 
or a force ſufficient to oppoſe us. Had this 
been the caſe, Gates muſt have fallen back, 

0 or 
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or croſſed Hudſon's River, for want of pro- 
viſions, as latterly he rarely kept in his 
camp more than what was ſufficient for 
two days — well knowing our diſtreſſes, he 
took this precaution, to prevent their fall- 
ing into our hands, in caſe a powerful ex- 
ertion of the army under General Bur- 
goyne ſhould again turn the tide of af- 
fairs in our favour ; and this he had every 
reaſon to dread, from troops in their cir- 
cumſtances, who could only extricate them- 
ſelves from the ſituation in which the 
imprudence of ' their leader had involved 
them, by great and deciſive combat : ſuch 
a movement would have enabled General 
Burgoyne to have puſhed forward and at- 
tempt a junction, or at leaſt have favoured 
his retreat. | 

Apprehenſions like theſe, ſo ſtrongly pre- 
vailed in the rebel camp, that when cer- 
tain information was received of General 
Vaughan's retiring from Eſopus, it ſcarce 
gained credit, and this incredulity had con- 
ſiderable influence on a convention that 
ſtains the annals of our country, 
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CHAP. XII. 


The Colonies adopt new forms of Government. 
The loyaliſts perſecuted and proſeribed in all the 
revuolted provinces. —Confiſcations of Britiſh 
property by acts of afſembly.—State of affairs 

in England during the years 1775, 1776, and 
1777.——Outlines of the colony trade. 


HE Congreſs, amidſt all the diſaſters 
that had befallen them ſince the land- 

ing of the Britiſh army on Staten Iſland, in 
the month of June 1776, had never diſ- 
covered the leaſt inclination for peace, with- 
out perfect independence; on the contrary, 
in the month of October following, they 
publiſhed their new form of government, 
under the title of Articles of Confederation and 
perpetual Union between the States of New 
Hampſhire, &c. In theſe articles, they re- 
ſerved to their own body all the powers and 
prerogatives of ſovereign princes, ſuch as 
the excluſive right of deciding of peace and 
war, ſending and receiving ambaſſadors, coin- 
ing money, &c. ; but leaving to the ſeveral 
ſtates the privilege of regulating their own 
internal governments, and of framing laws 


CI I” 
in all caſes not provided for by the general 
code of the empire. | 
Previous to the publication of their new 
ſyſtem, the delegates thought proper to give 
ſome account to their conſtitutents of what 
had paſled at the conference held on Staten 
Iſland, between Lord Howe and their Com- 
mittee. Their army, which the people had 
been taught to conſider as invincible, had 
been defeated with great loſs and very little 
difficulty, and there were not wanting reſpec- 
table characters in the ſeveral provinces, who 
ſincerely wiſhed and hoped that the powers 
conferred on the admiral and general, de- 
fective as they might be, would have been 
at leaſt the means of preventing the fur- 
ther effuſion of the blood of their fellow-' 
citizens, and in the end led to the re-eſta- 
bliſhment of peace and harmony, to the 
mutual happineſs and emolument of both 
countries : for theſe reaſons, the Congreſs, 
to ſave appearances, found 1t neceſſary to 
publiſh” the report of their Commiſſioners; 
importing, in general terms, that it did not 
appear to them that his Lordſhip's com- 
miſſion contained any authority of import- 
ance, except the power of granting pardons, 
with ſuch exceptions as he and his brother 
| ſhould 
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mould think proper to make, and of de- 


claring America, or any part of it, in the 
King's peace, upon ſubmiſſion ; that with 


reſpect to the power of inquiring into the 


ſtate of the Colonies, and conferring and 
conſulting with the principal inhabitants, 
and repreſenting the reſult to admirtiſtra- - 
tion, as mentioned to them by his Lord- 
ſhip, it appeared to them too uncertain 
and precarious to be relied on; becauſe, al- 
though he had given aſſurances that there was 
an exceeding good diſpoſition in the King 
and his miniſters to make their govern- 
ment eaſy to them, yet it would ſtill be in 
their power, after the ſubmiſſion of Ame- 
rica, to grant or withhold redreſs at plea- 
ſure; and therefore, ſays the report, the 
Commiſſioners gave it as their opinion, 


that a return to the dominion of Great 


Britain was not now to be expected from 
America. 

There is very little doubt that the whole 
body of the delegates at this time were of 
the ſame opinion, as ſeveral of the moderate 
members, whoſe views went no further than 
the redreſs of real grievances, or what they 


looked upon as ſuch, had withdrawn them- 


ſelves from the Congreſs, and had been ſuc- 


ceeded by others, more diſpoſed to coincide 
with 
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with the ambitious views of the factious 
leaders. | 

This report, and the ſubſequent confedera- 
tion, were immediately concurred with by 
the ſeveral aſſemblies of the revolted Colonies. 
New forms of government, not very different 
from the old - that is, conſiſting of governor, 
council, and aſſembly - took place; and the 
King's name, in judicial proceedings, every 
where gave way to that of the republic. 
Some of the provinces, however, thought 
proper to make an addition of a fourth 
member to their body politic: the pro- 
unces of Virginia, North Carolina, and ſome 
others, aboliſhed the Council as a branch 
of the legiſlature, and inſtituted a Senate, 
as they term it, in lieu of it, leaving to the 
members of council the province of advifing 
the governor only: this alteration was art- 
fully introduced for the purpoſe of capti- 
vating the vanity and ſecuring the attach- 
'ment of the principal planters ; the leaders, 
knowing the love of power and domina- 
tion to be the great ſpring of action with 
reſpect to themſelves, and meaſuring other 
men by their own ſtandard, dexterouſly 
contrived that as many as poſſible ſhould 
for the preſent participate with them, Tt 
was in * POE this principle, that 
in 
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in FAY diſtricts. of the ſouthern colonies, 
the office of Committee-men, erected for the 
purpoſe of diſtreſſing and harraſſing the 
well- affected ſubjects, was indiſcriminately 
conferred upon almoſt every unexception- 
able white man of the place, even where 
the loyaliſts were neither numerous nor for- 

midable. 90 1 

Independence bein g proclaimed, and new 
forms of government every where adopted, 
the means of ſtrengthening and ſupporting 
their infant eſtabliſhments was the firſt thing 
that engaged the attention of the leaders: the 
expedients reſorted to for this purpoſe, were 
different in the different colonies, and ſome 
of them of too ſingular a nature to be 
paſſed over in ſilence. 

It has been already obſerved, that be- 
fore the defection of Britiſh America, the 
principal part of the commerce of the 
ſouthern colonies was carried on under the 
direction and management of the agents or 
factors of the Britiſh- merchants ; to them, 
as the repreſentatives of their principals, the 
planters, thoſe of Virginia more. eſpecially, 
were in general conſiderably more in arrear 
than the whole amount of their annual re- 
venue, and at, no time more than on the 
breaking out of the diſturbances in 17743 

inſomuch 
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infomuch that we have ſeen Lord Dun 
more, the-governor, in his ſtate of that pro- 
vince, aſcribe to this circumſtance princi- 
pally, the active part taken by the principal 
inhabitants on the occaſion of ſhutting up 
the courts of juſtice: this charge we have 
alſo ſeen the aſſembly deny as ground- 
leſs, malicious, and reflecting diſhonour 
on the province: the ſame men, how- 
ever, no longer ſolicitous either for their 
own or their country's reputation, in their 
ſeſſion of 1776, (the very firſt held by them 
under the new eſtabliſhment) voted an ad- 
dreſs to their new governor and council, 
defiring that all the natives of Great Britain, 
who were partners with, factors, agents, 
ſtore-keepers, or clerks for any merchant 
of Great Britain, ſhould be compelled to 
depart the colony. This procedure they 
grounded on an obſolete act of the Engliſh 
parliament, made in the 27th year of the 
reign of Edward the third, and commonly 
known by the name of the Statute of the 
Staple.” Abſurd as it may appear, to apply 
to Engliſhmen acts of their own parlia- 
ment in a foreign country, as Virginia then 
pretended to be, and acts too regarding fo- 
reigners, and not Engliſhmen yet the go- 
vernor and council ſaw no impropriety in 
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complying with this requeſt of the aſſembly. 
Accordingly many of the moſt reſpectable 
traders were eruelly compelled to quit the 
colony, leaving behind, ſome of- them fa- 
milies, and almoſt all of them effects that 
could not be fold, and outſtanding debts 
that could not be collected, in the whole to 
a very great amount. Having thus diſpoſ- 
ed of the perſons of their creditors, the next 
object that naturally preſented itſelf to the 
diſcuſſion of theſe men of high honour, was 
the diſpoſal of their.property ; but here the 
Statute of the Staple failed them abſolute- 
ly, being made expreſsly in favour of com- 
merce, and allowing to the ahen merchant 
ſufficient time to diſpoſe of his effects, ſo 
that he may depart the realm without pre- 
judice to his intereſt : the legiſlators of Vir- 
ginia, however, were not long at a loſs ; al- 
though neither law, cuſtom, or uſage, ei- 
ther of England or any other civilized coun- 
try, could be found to anſwer their pur- 
poſe, it was no reaſon with them, who had 
learned to deſpiſe all law, to give up ſo im- 
partant a purſuit. They very properly con- 
ſidered that they were now no longer a 
| ſubordinate ſtate, and could make laws for 
themſelves without. control ; . accordingly 
the defects of the Stern of the Staple 
were 
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were ſupplied by an act of their aſſembly, 
ordering all perſons indebted to any ſub- 
ject of Great Britain, not reſident in any 
of the United States, to make payment to 
the treaſury of the Colony ; ſince which 
another act, made alſo pro re nata, has con- 
fiſcated the whole to the uſe of the State, 
together with every other ſpecies of property 
whatſoever. 

This extraordinary procedure, repugnant | 
as it is to the general practice and policy 
of all civilized nations, was nevertheleſs uni- 
verſally admired and applauded in America, 
where it was the more approved of, as it 
was the only ſpecies of injury which could 
not be retaliated by the enemy. It is not 
often that either the facts or concluſions of 
our Coloniſts can be relied on; an excep- 
tion, however, may be very ſafely admitted 
here, for at the time they began to make 
their confiſcations, they did not owe to the 
mother- country a leſs ſum than three mil- 
lions of money, with ſcarcely a ſhilling to 
ſet off againſt it. 

The demagogues, new to n 
and utter ſtrangers to the importance of 
a national character, in juſtification of a 
meaſure ſo unprecedented and diſgraceful, 
e that all things were lawful againſt 
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an enemy; that the uſage of Europe was no 
rule to them, whoſe ſovereignty had not yet 
been recognized beyond the limits of their 
own empire; and that therefore they were 
at liberty to eſtabliſh a ſyſtem for themſelves, 
without regard to the tacit conventions of 
other nations, with whom 0 had no po- 
Iitical connexion. 

The diſtreſſing of the enemy was the mo- 
tive given to the people for the confiſcation 
of Britiſh property in the Colonies; we may 
venture however to aſſign another, equally 
prevalent with the lawgivers, and not leſs 
ſo with reſpect to thoſe who were to yield 
obedience to the laws:—the Congreſs, as 
well as each of the Colonies, had made fo 
free with the paper medium, that by the 
end of the year 1776, in ſpite of all the 
bolſtering expedients that could be fuggeſt- 
ed, it had 'every where loſt at leaſt four- 
fifth parts of its value, and . there was 
every appearance of a further depreciation. 
The proper iſſues of Virginia, Maryland, 
and the two Carolinas, had far. exceeded 
both proportion and neceſſity, and their 
tobacco, rice, indigo, naval ſtores, and 
_ proviſions, had introduced immenſe ſums 
of Congreſs currency from the other pro- 
vinces ; 3 add to this, that the want of public 

credit, 
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credit, and the precarious condition of Ame- 
rican commerce, had conſtrained the mem- 
bers of the grand continental Congreſs to 
turn traders, and take the hazard of it upon 
themſelves, as managers for the public: 
from Maryland, Virginia, and South Caro- 
lina, they drew all their exports to Europe, 
and the Weſt Indies, and from North Ca- 
rolina nearly all the proviſions for their 
army and navy, for all which, prices no- 
minally enormous were paid by their agents ; 
all theſe circumſtances operating together, 
occaſioned ſuch a redundancy of paper in 
theſe colonies, that the depreciation was 
here conſiderably greater, at this time, than 
in the other provinces : in this ſituation, 
therefore, their confiſcatory acts were well 
calculated to anſwer a double purpoſe ; by 
ſuperſeding the neceſſity of reſorting imme- 
diately to the preſs for a freſh ſupply of paper, 
and increaſing the demand for money, they 
could not fail, if ſtrictly carried into execu- 
tion, to operate as a temporary prop to the 
declining credit of that commodity, and, 
which was of infinitely more conſequence 
in the eſtimation of the people, they would 
be the means of enabling debtors to make 
ſatisfaction to their creditors at a very eaſy 
expence, F 
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The next ſtep taken, in ſupport of the 
newly - erected fabric, was to provide for the 
removal of all ſueh perſons as might be ſuſ- 


pected of retaining an attachment to the 
ancient conſtitution of their country; for 


this purpoſe laws were framed in all the 
provinces, enjoining all freemen, within a 
limited time, not only to take an oath of 
allegiance to the States, but at the ſame 
time to abjure their ſovereign. Theſe acts, 
like all others formed by the rebel ſtates, 
were ſanctioned with ſevere penalties; no- 
thing leſs than baniſhment, and confiſcation 
of property, was to follow the refuſal or 
neglect of conformity: the juſtices of peace, 
committee men, and conſtables, were ſtrict- 
ly enjoined to take the moſt eſpecial care 
that no perſon ſhould be harboured or en- 
tertained within their reſpective diſtricts, 
that had not ſubmitted to this teſt of fide- 
lity. In all-other places that we know of, 
the ruling powers, even upon a revolution 
taking place, are ſatisfied with the oaths of 
ſuch perſons as may be immediately re- 
tained in the ſervice of the public; in Ame- 

rica, the neceſſity of qualifying was extended 
to men of all ages and claſſes; and, as here 
alſo there was no danger of retaliation, the 
laws, with regard to people poſſeſſed of any 
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property or influence, were moſt . rigidly 
enforced, - inſomuch that in many places 
it was impoſſible to travel, even with A cer- 
tiſicate of qualification, unleſs it was ac- 
companied with a recommendation from 
one demagogue to another. The effect of 
this regulation was, that though many men, 
who held both the laws and the law-makers 
in much contempt, choſe to comply, yet 
not a few of the moſt conſiderable inhabi- 
tants, more ſcrupulous in regard to their 
honour, ſubmitted to all the penalties in 
their full extent. 

The refugees, who fled their country on 
this occaſion, as well as many of thoſe who 
had been very early forced to fly from the 
tyranny of committees, and provincial con- 
ventions, were people of the firſt conſe- 
quence, as were alſo ſeveral of the merchants, 
whom the aſſembly of Virginia had facri- 
ficed to the manes of the Statute of the 
Staple: they had all of them conſiderable 
influence in their reſpective provinces, and 
were by the Congreſs conſidered as danger- 
ous members of ſociety ; their removal was 
therefore looked upon as abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary, and when effected, occaſioned not a 


little ſelf-congratulati on amongſt the mem- 
bers, 


There 
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There ſtill remained, however, many in- 
ternal enemies to the ambition of the lead. 
ers; in the middle and ſouthern provinces, 
numbers, who profited nothing by the war, 
wiſhed for peace, and privately cenſured 
the Congreſs for refuſing to liſten to the 
propoſals of the commiſſioners on Staten 
Iſland: many of theſe afterwards joined the 
royal army, and were embodied by the 
commander under their own Officers : the 
negro-ſlaves alſo, to a man, were heartily 
diſpoſed to take part againſt their maſters, 
and were the more formidable, as in many 
places they outnumbered the freemen ; for, 
_ notwithſtanding all the declamation of the 
Provincials on the odious nature of ſlavery, 
to which they affected to compare their 
own ſubordination, it does not appear that 
a ſingle ſlave has ever been emancipated : 
at this day they are numerous even in New | 
England, and more ſo in the middle pro- 
vinces; in Maryland, Virginia, the two 
Carolinas, and Georgia, their number does 
not fall much ſhort of halfa million; againſt 
whom the owners had no other ſecurity but 
the lenity of adminiſtration, and the gene- 
roſity of the country againſt which they had 
rebelled : the ſame thing may be obſerved 
with reſpeCt to the ſavage nations inhabit- 
ing 
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ing the country all along the weſtern fron- 
tier, all of whom, the Six Nations excepted, 
are ever ready, upon the ſlighteſt encourage- 
ment, to take up the hatchet againſt the 
Engliſh as intruders; and even the Six Na- 
tions, powerful as they are, muſt and 
would have joined the others, for the ſake of 
being ſupplied with blankets, fire-arms, and 
ammunition, from Canada; neceſſaries 
which the rebels were in no condition to 
furniſh, 

Hence it is, that during the firſt year 
of the rebellion we find the Americans con- 
ſtantly declaiming againſt and deprecating 
the barbarous and inhuman practice of em- 
ploying ſavages in war: with the royal army 
in their front, the Indians in their rear, and 
their own numerous ſlaves in their boſoms, 
it was eaſy to ſee that the conteſt could not 
be of long continuance ; it was therefore of 
the utmoſt importance, that all poſſible 
means ſhould be uſed to prevent the enemy 
from reſorting to ſuch deciſive expedients, 
as the aid and alliance of the ſavages and 
ſlaves muſt have proved. It is true, the 
Colonies in all their wars do not ſcruple to 
employ the Indians, whenever it can be done 
to advantage, no more did the French for- 
merly; it is not twenty years ſince every 

. tribe, 
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tribe; from the Hurens to the:Chickefaws 
incluſive,” was engaged by one or the other, 

and in their way did incredible miſchief on 
both ſides; with this very remarkable diffe- 
rence, however - that, at the conclufion of 


- the war in America, the Shawneſe and De- 


lawares reſtored to Penſylvania and Virginia 
near four hundred of their women and chil- 
dren, and had hardly a ſingle priſoner to re- 
ceive in return; a bounty of ten pounds for 
ſcalps, of all ages, ſexes, and complexions, 
granted by the people of Virginia, in the year 
1757, had effectually prevented the making 
of captives on the part of theſe two colo- 
nies. Nor is it much to be doubted, that 
the ſame ſavage policy would have been put 
in practice on the preſent occaſion, had it 
not been manifeſt, that it might have been 
retorted by the enemy to a very ſuperior 
advantage: the conduct of the rebels, on 
more than one occaſion, puts the matter paſt 
a doubt; waylaying, ſcalping, and burning, 
form the characteriſtics of Indian war; all 
theſe, as opportunities offer, are practiſed by 
the Americans at this time: many of the 
killed and wounded at Lexington were not 
only ſcalped, but had their eyes forced out 
of the ſockets, by the fanatics of New Eng- 
land, as already mentioned; the preſent ſtate 


of 
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of the city of New York, the town of Nor- 


folk with the adjacent country, and many 
habitations of individuals, are ſo many me- 
lancholy monuments of the flames: and 
there are not wanting inſtances of their 


ſKulking in the woods and thickets, and 


firing upon officers, and other perſons, paſ- 
ſing without attendants; in this manner 
they murdered Lieutenant-Colonel Gordon, 


as he was riding from St. John's to La 


Prairie, in the month of July 1776 ; foon 
after which, Captain Philips and Cornet 
Geary ſhared the ſame fate in the 1. 
ſeys. 

But though the Americans make no dif- 
ficulty of employing the ſavages, and mak- 
ing war after their manner themſelves, it 
by no means follows, that they admit of 
our claim to the ſame privilege ; on the 
contrary, if we look back to their conduct, 


we ſhall ſee, that from the very firſt | ap- | 


pearance of the diſturbances which preceded 
the war, through all the ſtages of it, their 


invariable practice has been to ſtrike the 


firſt blow, and make the firſt complaint; in 
other words, we ſhall find them continually 


the aggreſſors, and moving heaven and 


earth with never-ending clamour, as often 
as the wrongs done by them are retorted ; 
on all which occaſions the oppoſition, and 


their 
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their other advocates in England, never fail- 
ed to join them. 
Theſe ſeem alſo to have been early ap- 
priſed of the benefit that might be de- 


rived to the mother-country from an 


alliance with the Indians, and accordingly 
united all their efforts to prevent its 
taking place: upon the firſt irruption 
of the rebels into Canada, General 
Carleton had been joined by ſmall parties 
of the Six Nations, and it was ſaid that 
General Burgoyne, who was to ſucceed to 
the command in that quarter in the year 
1777, had, before his departure from Eng- 


land, received inſtructions from the mini- 


ſtry, to embody as many of the northern 


tribes as poſſible, with permiſſion to wage 


war their own way : this, though not true, 
greatly alarmed the heads of the oppoſition, 
as preſenting a mortal blow to all their 
hopes of accompliſhing the ruin of the 
miniſtry, and ſucceeding to their places ; 
and the occaſion was not thought un- 
worthy of the talents of the great Earl 
of Chatham. In the wane of a life worn 
out with infirmity and anxiety, rather 
than old- age, in the momentary inter- 
miſſions of an excruciating habitual gout, 
his Lordſhip ſometimes attended the Houfe 
of Lords, where, as being «nplaced, though 

2 not. 
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not unpen/ioned, he ſtill made a conſpicuous 
figure at the head of the minority; and, 
forgetting that during an adminiſtration 
which has rendered his name immortal, the 
ſervices of the Indians were not only ſo- 
licited, - but even purchaſed at a high price, 
he moved for an addreſs. to the King, re- 
queſting him to communicate to the Houſe 
the names of ſuch members of his council 
as had adviſed his Majeſty to employ the ſa- 
vages in his ſervice; and, in declaiming 
againſt the inhumanity and barbarity of the 
meaſure, ſo far forgot himſelf as to inſiſt, 
that during his own long ſervices no ſuch 
thing had ever been thought of. The mo- 
tion miſcarried; though it is not improba- 
ble that it had its effect on the future 
operations of our commander in Canada; 
where we ſhall ſoon ſee an army of Indians 
enter into our ſervice, under ſuch regula- 
tions as rendered them not only uſcleſs, but 
abſolutely injurious. 

It was not on this occaſion only, that 
the revolters continued to receive the ſup- 
port and encouragement of the malecon- 
tents of England ; who, as they had been 
the principal means of bringing on their 
diſtreſſes, loſt no opportunity of alleviat- 
ing them as much as poſſible : not content 
with giving their negative to every meaſure 
propoſed 
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propoſed. in Parliament for reducing the 
Colonies to reaſon, the members of the 
minority induſtriouſly ſought for occaſions 
_ of embarraſſing their rivals, and throwing 
every poſſible difficulty in their way: the ſtate 
of the nation, the conduct of the war, and 
the condition of the navy, furniſned them 
with ſo many ſtanding funds to work upon: 
in the way of variety, the management of 
a public hoſpital, the proſecution of a prin- 
ter, for publiſhing treaſonable or ſeditious 
pamphlets, or any ſubje& though never ſo 
mean, provided the public had an in- 
tereſt in it, ſupplied occaſional topics of 
declamation; in all which regular ar- 
rangements were conſtantly preconcert- 
ed, and proper parts or allotments aſſign- 
ed, according to the influence or abi- 
lities of the different performers; in the 
management of which, decency, propriety, 
and dignity of character, were in general 
fo little regarded, that it was not uncom- 
mon, even in the Houſe of Lords, for the 
ſpeakers to expreſs their hopes that 7he 
people would unite as one man to tear the mi- 
niſtry from their places; while ſome of the 
moſt factious members of the Houſe of 
Commons, not ſatisfied with the plaudits 
of their own galleries, carried their inflam- 
Jo matory 
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matory harangues to the guild-halls of 
London and Weſtminſter, and other places 
of public reſort in the two cities. 

Many people imagined, that the decla- 
ration of independence in America, would 
have ſilenced faction in England; and been 
the means of uniting all ranks in ſupport 
of the juſt rights of their country; the con- 
trary however was very much the caſe; the 
faction in the city remained unſhaken, and 
the minority in parliament received the 
news of it with exultation: as they had long 
loſt ſight of every object that did not lead 
to the removal of their rivals, every pub- 
lic occurrence, of whatever nature it might 
be, was eagerly laid hold of, and diſtorted 
into a charge againſt the miniſtry; to cri- 
minate whom, the independence of the Co- 
lonies was conſidered as affording pre- 
eminent occaſion. 

Nothing was more obvious chan the 
motives of the minority, whom the prac- 
tice of near a century ſeems to juſtify in 
preferring their own intereſt to every other 
conſideration ; but it is not ſo eaſy to render 
ſatisfactory reaſons, why a majority of the 
aldermen and common- council of London 
ſhould adopt and perſevere in a line of con- 
duct ſo different from that of almoſt every 
A a 95 other 
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rporate body in the three king- 


other co 
doms. During the rebellion 'of 1745, the 
inhabitants. of the metropolis ſtood foremoſt 
in the rank of dutiful and loyal ſubjects, 
and exerted themſelves with moſt notable 
zeal; perhaps a contrary conduct in 1775, 
may be aſcribed to an unnatural revolu- 
tion which had not long before taken place 
in the politics of the city, and brought 
the ancient dignity of London to a ftate of 
abeyance: in place of the citizens moſt 
diſtinguiſhed for wealth, probity, and ex- 
tenſive dealings, who formerly filled the 
firſt offices of the place, the livery had 
elected into the court of aldermen, and 
other public departments of the corpora- 
tion, men, many of whom were abſolutely 
unconnected with commerce, and others in 
very doubtful if not neceſſitous circum- 
ſtances : ſeveral of theſe, ſtimulated by ne- 
ceſſity, had attached themſelves to the lea- 
ders of the oppoſition ; to ſerve whoſe fac- 
tious-purpoſes, and at the ſame time pro- 
mote their own private intereſts, they kept 
the citizens in continual alarm on the ſcore 
of national diſhonour, ruined commerce, and 
impending univerſal bankruptcy : all theſe 
evils, and many others, it was foretold in 


ws _— of faction, muſt inevitably fol- 
| 1 
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tow the further proſecution of the impolitie, 
unnatural, and accurſed American war; to 
prevent which, it behoved all the friends 
and well-wiſhers of their country to unite 
their utmoſt exertions towards effecting the 
downfall of a weak, wicked, and arbitrary 


adminiſtration : for which purpoſe, during 


the years 1775 and 1776, petitions, almoſt 
without number, were carried from the cor- 
poration to Saint James's and the two Houſes 
of Parliament, and every other ſtep taken 
that city faction could deviſe i city in- 
fluence accompliſh. 

The liberty of the preſs was made the 
inſtrument of ſedition, in London as well 


as in America; ſeditious pamphlets were 


here alſo publicly and openly ſold, and from 
hence circulated throughout the kingdom ; 


innumerable inflammatory hand-bills were 
diſtributed on the Royal Exchange, and in 


the moſt frequented ſtreets of the city, with 
the avowed purpoſe of exciting the popu- 
lace to acts of violence and outrage z while 
the news- papers teemed with inſolent invee- 
tives againſt the miniſtry, and numberleſs 
paragraphs written in deriſion of their eon- 


duct: every advantage gained by the army 


or navy was uniformly miſrepreſented and 
depreciated, and the valour, good conduct, 
Aa 2 and 
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and ſucceſſes of the rebels as conſtant- 
ly heightened with ridicylous Incredible 


hyperbole. . Many natives of the Colonies, 
moſt probably entertained by the Congreſs as 
| ſpies and incendiaries, remained in London 


even after the declaration of independence, 
and were principally employed in the manu- 
facture of materials for the printers and 
publiſhers of news; to them the hirelings 
amongſt ourſelves were much indebted for 
a great variety of facts, or rather falſehoods, 
reſpecting America, which, for want of local 
knowledge of the ſubject, could not have 
been ſo well ſuggeſted by themſelves. When 
the firſt account of the murder of Captain 
Philips was received from General Howe, 
and publiſhed | in the London Gazette, ſome 
of theſe retainers of the Congreſs imme- 
diately pledged themſelves to the public, to 
prove the falſehood of the fact within a 
very few days ; accordingly, about a month 
after, a letter was inſerted in one of the 
morning papers, ſaid to be received from 
Jerſey, giving an account that Captain Phi- 
lips had been killed by two young men of 
that province, for having murdered their fa- 
ther, raviſhed their liſter, and committed 
ſome outrages on the perſon of their mo- 


ther; while the Penſylvania Gazette, which 


Was 
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was then in | town, but had not ot ſurely 855 
ſeen by the news- writer, as falſely imputed 
his death to an unſucceſsful attempt to 
eſcape from a ſcouting party who had 
made him a priſoner. This is only one of 
many thouſands of ſimilar ſhifts reſorted 
to by the Congreſs and their adherents, nor 
ſhould it have been particularly taken notice 
of, had it not preſented a perfect ſpecimen 
of the infamous arts made uſe of to ſupport 
their ſyſtem of deception ; arts, which have 
done infinitely more miſchief in America, 

than the arms of the rebels themſelves. _ 
The years 1776 and 1777 furniſhed the 
friends of the rebels with frequent op- 
portunities of rendering them more ſubſtan- 
tial ſervices: during this time the King's 
cruizers made prizes of conſiderable num- 
bers of armed veſſels belonging as well to 
the Congreſs as to private adventurers, 
whoſe crews were brought to England, and 
confined in different parts of the kingdom, 
where, notwithſtanding the exceptionable 
predicament in which they ſtood, they cer- 
tainly received the ſame, if not better treat- 
ment than priſoners of war uſually expe- 
rience; this however did not prevent their 
partizans from repreſenting them as ſuffer- 
ing under all the hardſhips and ſeverities 
A a 3 that 
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that a cruel, vintdive; and incenſed admi- 
niſtration could ſuggeſt ; the reſult of which 
was, that ſubſcriptions were ſet on foot for 
their relief, which in a very little time a- 
mounted to ſeveral thouſand pounds ſterling: 
on this occaſion, almoſt all the members of 
the minority contributed liberally, as did 
their dependents, and many of the alder- 
men and other factious citizens of London, 
and in general, all who were either enemies 
of the conſtitution, adverſe to adminiſtra- 
tion, or attached to America ; for, beſides 
the two great leading factions of the two 
ends of London, who acted under the in- 
fluente of intereſt and ambition, and form- 
ed the main body of the malecontents, there 
were in London, and other parts of the 
united kingdom, not a few who favoured 
the cauſe of the Colonies, as they imagined, 
from principle; amongſt theſe may be 
ranked all the republicans, the lees of the 
laſt century, who, to get rid of the King, 
would have made no ſcruple of ſacrificing 
the State: with them, with much propriety, 
may be clafſed the greateſt part of the 
diſſenting clergy, who would have chear- 
fully aſſiſted in making the ſacrifice, for the 
fake of annihilating the hierarchy of the 
church; to theſe may ſtill be added many 

individuals 
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individuals of little conſequence, who nei- 
ther underſtood the ſubject nor were af-. 
fected by it, and only took part on the 
fide of the Colonies, becauſe there were 
but two fides to the queſtion, and the mi- 
niſtry had taken the other, 

All theſe implicitly followed the Con- 
greſs, through all the ſtages of their fallacy : 
while America contended that the power 4 
the Parliament of Great Britain was not 
competent to impoſe taxes beyond the li- 
mits of their own iſland, the minority ſaid 


ſo alſo, and gave for reaſons, that the Co- 


lonies had the power of taxing themſelves, 
which they had always liberally done, and 
were ſtill ready and willing to do, when 
conſtitutionally required; but no ſooner had 
the Congreſs retracted this conceſſion of 
their friends, and declared that they would 
not even tax themſelves, while the mother- 
country continued to hold a monopoly of 
their trade, than the faction here did the 
ſame thing, and juſtified themſelves under 
an exaggerated eſtimate of the value of this 
pretended monopoly * : and as ſoon as 

Aa 4 2 


* As this was the laſt of the many artifices ſo ſucceſsfully 
played off upon the public, and was not, like many others, al- 
Jogether without foundation, althoogh it alſo implied much 
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the provinces pronounced themſelves an in. 
dependent people, repeated attempts were 
matle to have their ſovereignty acknowledged 
by 


ane, it may not be difplenfng to the reader to fee. a brief 
analyſis of it. 


It is certain the Colonies are obliged to import from Great 
Britain only, every ſpecies of merchandize of the growth, pro- 
- duce, or manufacture, of Afia and Europe z with this impor- 
tant advantage, however, that in general all theſe commodities 
go to America diſcharged of the duties and cuſtoms paid in 
England, and coarſe linens of Britiſh or Iriſh manufacture, 
with a bounty of a penny half- penny per yard: to this rule 
there js one, and I believe only one, exception; the four pro- 
vinces of New England, as alſo New York, Jerſey, Penſyl- 
vania, and the Delaware counties, have the privilege of im-: 
porting ſalt directly from Spain and Portugal; this exemption 
was obtained by the New England colonies, as an encourage- 
ment to their fiſhery, and was afterwards extended to the other 
privileged provinces, upon a ſuggeſtion, that as all their exports 
conſiſted of ſuch commodities as anſwered only theſe markets, 
it would be impoſſible to carry on their trade, if they were 
obliged to bring back their veſſels in ballaſt only. 

But all the colonies are permitted to import directly all the 
rodute of the other two quarters of the world. From the | 
ercera, Canary, and other iſlands on the coaſt of Africa, 
they import much falt, and almoſt all the wines that are there 
produced z from the Britiſh factories on the ſame coaſt, which 
afe as free and open to them as to ourſelves, and were as 
much frequented by their merchants, they import negro- 
faves, gold-duſt, ivory, and gum, which they are at liberty 
do export afterwards to whatever market they think fit, or even 

to carry them there in the firſt inſtance. | 

From the Engliſh, French, Dutch, and Daniſh ſettlements 
in the Well Indies, they import rum, ſugar, ſalt, and molaſſes, 
in immenſe quantities; the three firſt articles are commonly 
conſumed in the country, as is ſome part of the molaſſes ; the 


reſt, 
oO 
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by both Houſes of Parliament, upon a pre- 
ſumption of the impoſlibility of bringing 
2 back to a ſtate of obedience. 


| The 
reſt, after being diſtilled into rum of an inferior quality, is 
afterwards exported, eſpecially from New England, to the coaſt - | 1 
of Guinea, though conſiderable quantities of it are alſo con- = 
ſumed on the continent: from all the Weſt India iſlands they 
alſo receive immediately much coffee, cocoa, ginger, and pie- 
mento, with all the different kinds of tropical fruits, and no 
inconſiderable quantities of turtle and ſweet-megts. To theſe 
may be added, all their own manufactures, the amount of 
which is more conſiderable than it is generally believed to be: 
for many years paſt they have manufactured leather to nearly 
the full extent of the demand for that commodity, and lately 
all the iron-work, cables, and cordage of their ſhips were 
made by themſelves, and of their vuwn hemp and iron ; be ſore 
the rebellion, conſiderable quantities of coarſe cotton, woollen, 
and ſome linen cloth, were manufactured in many of the pro- 
vinces, where they have alſo been long in the practice of knit- 
ting ſtockings : bar-iron is made for exportation both in Vir- 
ginia and Maryland ; and New England furniſhes the ſouth- 
ern colonies with ſome caſt and wrought iron, particularly 
felling or narrow axes, which are ſaid to be of an excellent 
quality: all ſorts of untenſils for farming are made in all the 
colonies ; and in Penſylvania, New York, and New England, 
they manufacture great quantities of beaver and other furs ; 
where, as alſo in Maryland, Virginia, and North Carolina, 
they have long made great numbers of riding chairs, and late. | 
ly coaches and chariots, with harneſs proper for them, All 
theſe manufactures operate as ſo many drawbacks vpon the 
exports of Great Britain, and, when added to the free im 
tations from Africa and the Weſt Indies, form the total de 
duction to be made from the pretended monopoly of the 
Congreſs guad their imports; the amount of which, however, 
I confeſs my ignorance of, but am perſuaded that not more 
than one half of the merchandize conſumed in the Colonics 


Comes 
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The great objects of the leaders of oppo- 
fition were, to keep up the flames in Ame- 
rica. ; to diſtreſ: and diſconcert the opera- 
| tions 


comes from Great Britain, eſpecially if the teas, and other Eaſt 
India goods, ſmuggled from the iſlands, are, as they ought 
to be, comprehended in the calculation, 

There is not the ſame difficulty with reſpect to the exports 
of the provinces, for which reaſon I am able to give a more 
ſatisfactory account of them. 

All the produce of the colonies on the continent of Ame- 
rica may be carried to any part of the world, with this excep- 
tion—that certain merchandizes, commonly called enumerated 
commodities, muſt be firſt brought to Britain, or to ſome Bri- 
tiſh ſettlement ; they are tobacco, rice, indigo, furs, and na- 
val ſtores; not one of which either is or would be exported, 
were they all free goods, from the firſt eight of the thirteen 
revolted provinces ; for their furs they manufacture themſelves 
to great advantage, and their maſts, yards, and bowſprits 
are at too great a diſtance to be exported to Europe, even 
with the encouragement of a bounty, which has been repeat- 
edly and always ineffectually granted by Parliament. Mary- 
land 1s therefore the firſt of the colonies (beginning in the 
north) that is affected in its exports by the acts of trade; to 
it may be joined Virginia, as poſſeſſing preciſely the ſame pro- 
duce. Theſe two provinces furniſh nearly the whole of the 
tobacco produced in America, worth -one year with another 
about C. 500,000 ſterling, which muſt go to Britain or ſome 
of the Britiſh colonies in the firſt place. But they export alſo 
wheat, flour, Indian corn, bread, ſalted proviſions, bees-wax, 
and lumber, in the whole to at leaſt an equal amount. North 
Carolina, beſides ſome tobacco, which is generally ſent by land 
to Virginia, ſends to Europe more than nine-tenths of the 
tar, pitch, and turpentine that come from America; theſe 
are enumerated commodities, it is true, but they are not, in 
Point of value, one-third of the whole produce of the pro- 
— and have beſides drawn in bounties from Britain, * 

the 
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tions of the miniſtry ; ; and, if poſſible, prevent 
an exertion of vigor and ſpirit equal to the 
occaſion. . Many of them had formerly acted 
in the higheſt ſtations, and filled the firſt de- 
partments of the ſtate, and were moreover 
men of the firſt rank and quality, to whom 


the year 1706, upwards of a million of ſterling money; with- 
out which a great part of this province muſt have remained 
an uninhabited deſart to this day. The rice and indigo of 
South Carolina {for Georgia is nothing) are both enumerated 
commodities, with this exception that rice may, under cer- 
tain regulations, be exported directly to any part of Europe 
ſouth of Cape Finiſterre ; and with reſpect to the indigo, was 
the province at liberty to ſend it all over the globe, by far 
the greater part of it muſt at laſt land in England, as the 
only place Where it can meet a good market. | 

It appears clearly, therefore, that the reſtraints laid upon the 
exports of the plantations may be fairly reduced to this, that 
nine of the twelve are in no manner affected by them, and only 
half the produce of the other three really is ; that is, ſuch part 
of the tobacco and rice as may be deſtined for France, or any 
place bordering on the German ocean, (for Spain and Portu- 
gal receive no tobacco but their own) muſt, without making 
any circuit, ſtop, and be unladed in ſome port of the Britiſh 
channel, before the voyage can be further proſecuted, 

Thus we fee that the monopoly, held out by the Congreſs 
and their friends as an equivalent for taxes, amounts to lit- 
tle more than an excluſive intereſt in about one half of the 
imports of the colonies, or the fourth part of their whole 
commerce ; the value of which I pretend not to aſcertain, but 
have very little doubt that, was this branch of their trade laid 
open to all Europe, and the bounty on low-priced linens con- 
tinued, the manufattures of England would ſcarcely feel =o 
loſs ; which would be amply compenſated by the 4. 
regular payments made them by our own continent, 1 
of the tardy and deficient remittances e from America. 


many 


' 
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many V officers, both of the navy and the 


army, were indebted for preſent rank, 


and looked up for future promotion ; it is 
not impoſſible, therefore, that their unpa- 
ralleled example might be intended and 
expected to carry its influence to them alſo, 
nor is it certain that it always failed; but 
be that as it may, if their inactivity, 
languor, and reluctance muſt not be im- 
puted to the influence of faction, it is at 
leaſt true, that the rebellion was begotten 
of it, and reared and ſupported by it, of 
which the acknowledgments of the rebels at 
this day furniſhes the moſt inconteſtible 


| Proofs: nor need we ſtop here; there is 


very little doubt, that to the ſame ſource 
may be traced the embarraſſment which 


very early diſtinguiſhed the meaſures of ad- 


miniſtration ; their conciliatory propoſition, 
tranſmitted to the Provincial governors in 
1775, offering conditionally to wave the 
exerciſe of that power which had occaſioned 
the rupture; their refuſing, in 1776, to per- 
mit their delegates to correſpond with the 
Congreſs, and at the ſame time acknowledging 
the commiſſion of the rebel commander, 


and preflingly ſoliciting a negotiation with 


him in that character, ſtrongly evince that 


they did not follow the dictates of their own 
judgment 
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judgment and inclination ; which is greatly 


confirmed by their unaccountable and un- 
exampled treatment of the rebel . 
firſt brought to England. 5 
Towards the end of the year 177 5, Ge- 

neral Carleton, conſidering his priſoners as 
rebels and criminals, had ſent ſeveral of 
them to England, and amongſt others Ethan 
Allen, who had been defeated and taken 
priſoner, in an unſucceſsful attempt to ſur- 
prize Montreal: this man had not in other 
reſpects an unexceptionable character, and 
perhaps, before a proper juriſdiction, might 
have been convicted of other crimes beſides 
treaſon ; but he poſſeſſed a commiſſion from 
the rebel powers, and, both in America and 
England, loudly laid claim to all the rights 
of a priſoner of war; this claim was ſe- 
conded by the clamours of his countrymen, 
through the channel of the news-papers ; 
they repreſented him as having ſuffered un- 
heard-of cruelties during his confinement 
in Canada, and charged the miniſtry with 
having iſſued their orders to keep him in 
Irons; contributions were alſo made, both 
in England and Ireland, for his ſupport 
while in gaol, of which the other priſoners, 
in all about thirty, were to participate. 

All theſe were, early in the ſpring of 1776, 


by 
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by orders from London, ſent back to Ca- 
nada, with inſtructions to the General to 
ſet them at liberty: when they arrived at 
Quebec, they found between five and ſix 
hundred more of their party priſoners in 
the place, who had been taken during the 

ſiege; all theſe were not only diſcharged, but 
ſupplied with cloaths and other neceſſaries 
to carry them to their own country, or ra- 
ther to the neareſt rebel poſt, where they 

immediately re-commenced hoſtilities, 
The ſame ridiculous lenity was afterwards 
extended to the priſoners taken in the en- 
gagement on Lake Champlain, more than 
a hundred of whom, Carleton, truſting to 
their parole, diſpatched to the rebel poſt of 
Ticonderago, as a reinforcement to the 

garriſon. | 

In the ſame manner, the ſame ſummer, 
adminiſtration thought proper to diſpoſe of 
Mr. Johnſon, commander of the Yankey 
rebel privateer, the firſt that had been 
brought into England; this veſſel, after 
making prizes of four or five rich ſhips from 
the Weſt Indies, at laſt fell in with one 
bound to London from Jamaica, com- 
manded by a Mr. Roſs, which having alſo 
taken, ſhe diſpatched for ſome port in New 
England ; but manning ſo many large = 
e 8. 
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ſels, had fo far weakened the crew of the 
privateer, which was only a ſmall ſloop, that 

Roſs, with the aſſiſtance of ſeven or eight of 
his own people, and a midſhipman, his 
paſſenger, who had been left on board the 
privateer, eaſily found an opportunity to 
poſſeſs themſelves of her, and accordingly 
brought her into the river Thames ; where 
ſome of the factious aldermen of the city 
immediately waited on the rebel commander 
with compliments of condolence, and aſſu- 
rances of protection; of which however he 
ſtood in no need, for he was preſently re- 
moved on board a ſhip of war lying in the 
river Medway, from whence he was per- 
mitted to make his eſcape to his own coun- 
try; where his return ſo effectually recom- 
mended the advantage and impunity of pri- 
vateering, that the number of rebel cruizers 
was more than doubled preſently. Johnſon _ 
-himſelf took his ſecond ſtation in the Bri- 
tiſh channel, on board the Lexington, of 
ſixteen carriage guns, and many ſwivels ; in 
which, after making prizes of many Engliſh 
veſſels, he was again taken, by Lieutenant 
Beaſeley, in the Alert cutter, of ten four 
pounders, after an engagement of ſeveral 
hours; but in what manner he has been 
diſpoſed of ſince I have never learned. 

5 Theſe 
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| - Theſe are but a few of many inſtances of 
ſeeming impropriety exhibited in the mea- 
ſures of adminiſtration, all of them tending 
to defeat their own purpoſes, and rivet the 
| Colonies in their reſiſtance : the beſt friend 
that Great Britain had in America, was the 
fears of the principal delinquents ; theſe 
once removed, the proſpect of peace imme- 
mediately followed to a very doubtful diſ- 
tance, the meaſure of which ſtill remains 
in the womb of time. It is not eaſy to ac- 
count for this ſingular conduct of the ad- 
miniſtration ; for though the city of Lon- 
don had all along thrown its influence as 
a corporation into the ſcale of oppoſition, 
yet a great majority of the moſt wealthy 
and reſpectable citizens ſteadily ſupported 
the meaſures of government, and the voice 
of the nation, except where partially ſtifled 


by the influence of faction, was certainly 
in their favour. | 
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General Burgoyne takes the command of the 
troops in Canada—embarks at St. Jobn's.— 
The enemy evacuate Ticonderoga are pur- 

ſued and overtaken near the falls of Skeneſ= 
_ borough, and at the village of Hubberton, — 
Army arrives on Hudſon's River.—Afair of 
Bennington.—St, Leger's expedition down 
the Mohawk River. —Defeats the rebels, but 
forced to raiſe the fiege of Fort Stanwix.— 
Pillaged by the ſavages that attend him, in 
Bis retreat. 


YENERAL Burgoyne Pas 3 
ed for England in the autumn of the 
year 1776, rather diſſatisfied with the ſub- 
altern character in which he had acted, 
during the preceding campaign in Canada, 
arrived in London in the beginning of the 
winter 1777, where the arrangement which 
he propoſed for carrying on the war in this 
quarter, the enſuing year, together with 
his influence in the Houſe of Commons, 
of which he was a diſtinguithed member, 
ſo far recommended him to adminiſtration, 
that his plan was not only adopted, but 
himſelf appointed to carry it into execu- 
Bb tion. 
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tion. It was propoſed to penetrate into the 
_ enemy's country by the way of Lake Cham- 
plain, as far as the city of Albany, in the 
province of New Vork: at this place the 
navigation of Hudſon's River begins, and 
from thence continues all the way to the 
city of New Vork, diſtant about one hun- 
dred and ſixty miles. The poſſeſſion of Al- 
bany, it was concluded, would not only 
open a communication between the nor- 
thern and ſouthern army, but, at the ſame 
time,. abſolutely cut off all intercourſe be- 


- ., tween the New England provinces and 


the reſt of the revolted continent, ſo as 
to leave either ſide of Hudſon's River open to 
an attack, without the poſſibility of draw- 
ing aſſiſtance from the other, and, by this 
means, oblige the rebels either to abandon 
this part of the country, or double the 
number of their troops. For the accom- 
pliſhment of this moſt important point, 
it is beyond a doubt that a reciprocal co- 
operation was intended to take ”u_ be- 
tween the two armies. 

General Burgoyne returned to Bbc in 
the beginning of May, where, though nothing 
could exceed the ample ſupplies that had been 
furniſhed from England—every part of a 
moſt judicious arrangement being perfectly 

fulfilled— 


1 : 
fulfilled—yet things were not in ſuch rea- 
dineſs Be opening an early campaign as 
might have been expected; for, notwith. 
ſtanding it was well underſtood that vi- 
gorous exertions were mtended to take place 
in this quarter, yet many things, abſolutely 
neceſſary to the movement of an army, had 
been omitted, whether through jealouſy, or 
negligence, I pretend not to determine; 
though it is certain, that thoſe to whom 
the province of making the neceſſary pre- 
parations had been entruſted, were by no 
means equal to the taſk. Colonel St. Le- 
ger, with a body of light troops and In- 
dians, having been detached by the way of 
Lake Ontario and the Mohawk River, in or- 
der to make a diverſion in favour of thearmy, 
General Burgoyne ſet out from St. John's 
on the 16th of June: the troops embarked 
on this occaſion conſiſted of ſeven thouſand 
regular troops (three thouſand of which 
were Germans) excluſive of provincial troops 
and Canadians.— He had alſo attending his 
movements, a very conſiderable body of 
Indians, collected from various tribes (ſome 


of them from the upper nations on the 


great lakes) from whoſe chiefs he had the 
moſt promiſing aſſurances, and from whoſe 


alliance and exertion great advantages were 
5 b 2 expected, 
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expected, not more from their valour, than 
the terror which the appearance of ſuch an 
enemy would naturally carry with it in their 
deſultory incurſions, as ſoon as they ſhould 
enter the rebellious provinces. 

Our nayal force, conſiderable as laſt year, 
under the command of Commodore Lut- 
wich, an officer of ſpirit and knowledge 
in his profeſſion, preceded the army, and 
opened the way for its advances. —Detach- 
ments of Indians, ſupported by ſome regu- 
lar light infantry, having been previouſly 
made from the river Bouquet, as well to 
act upon the enemy's convoys and com- 
munications on the fide of Otter Ceeek, as 
to cover the reconnoitring by South Bay, 
through which country it was probable the 
enemy would paſs, if ane ſnould 
fall into our hands. 

This fleet met with no . and 
under its protection the laſt of the troops 
landed at Crown Point on the 3oth of June, 
advanced parties of the enemy flying be- 
fore Brigadier Fraſer, who, with the gre- 
nadiers and light infantry of the army, 
preceded by ſome Indians, formed the van- 
guard. Seven miles above this, General 
Burgoyne thought proper to iſſue a pro- 
clamation, inviting the well- affected to jo 
| his 
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his ſtandard, promiſing protection to ſuch 
as ſhould remain peaceably in their habita-_ 


tions, and denouncing ſevere vengeance on 
all others, 


Having reſted a few days till the whole 


of the troops arrived, and regulated the 
eſtabliſhment of magazines which, from 
the inadequate knowledge of thoſe who 
acted in public departments at this time, 
demanded his attention —he advanced with 
caution, and by the 5th of July had nearly 


compleated the inveſtment of Ticonderoga, 


meeting with little oppoſition in his move- 
ments, except in a trifling ſkirmiſh, attend- 
ed with little loſs on either fide, and end- 
ing in the rebels retreat to their defences ; 
which conſiſted of exceeding ſtrong lines 
with entrenchments behind them, that kept 
up and ſecured communications with other 
commanding works, conſtructed in a maſ- 
terly ſtyle, at infinite expence and labour, 


which had been the work of all the laſt 


year.—Theſe defences were ſupported by 
better than five thouſand men ; who, if they 
had behaved with any degree of ſpirit, or 
even countenance, muſt have preſented great, 
if not inſuperable difficulties, at leaſt ſuch 
as muſt have retarded the advances of , the 
army for a conſiderable ſpace of time.—All 
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theſe advantages, notwithſtanding, were gi- 
ven up by the enemy, and their works eva- 
cuated the 5th of July in the night; on our 
having taken poſt on a very commanding 
eminence, which the enemy had once thought 
expedient to fortify, but afterwards neglect- 
ed it, from an idea that it was too difficult 
of acceſs to require it. 

From this commanding ſummit, called 
Sugar Hill, which domineered all around, 
their works and lines of communication 
were over-awed, and, on this ſpot, with 
infinite induſtry, perſeverance, and fatigue, 
we were erecting batteries of cannon and 
mortars, which would have 6pened upon 
the enemy on the morning of the 6th.— 
On the afternoon of the «th, the enemy di- 
rected a very heavy cannonade upon that part 
of our camp which lay within the line of 
fire, but with little execution; and on the 
6th, about one in the morning, it was diſ- 
covered that they were in motion, and eva- 
cuating their defences, making their retreat 
in two diviſions, 

General St. Clair, once a Lieutenant in 
the royal Americans, commanded the rebels 
at this place, and retreated with the prin- 
cipal part of his force by land, cutting 
through the woods by a village called Hub- 

berton, 


Eh 
berton, intending by that route to form a 
junction with the ſecond diviſion, led by 


a2 Colonel Hay, who had embarked the 


ſtores, ammunition, and baggage, of the 
garriſon, making his way for Skeneſbo- 


rough in a great many batteaus, and co- 


vering his rear with five row-gallies and 


ſome other armed veſſels: by this place i 


they intended to retreat to Fort Edward, 


apprehending that the ſtolen march, and 


the obſtructions that we ſhould meet with, 
as cutting the boom acroſs the river, and 


removing the other impediments which op- 


poſed the paſſage of our veſſels, would ſo 
far retard the royal army as to fayour their 
eſcape, and give them time to diſembark and 
ſtrengthen their poſt at Skeneſborough ; 
which would not only check us in our ad- 


vances, if we puſhed that way, but alſo 


facilitate their future movements. 

No ſooner was this unexpected retreat 
proclaimed, than the firſt effort by water 
was made by Commodore Lutwich, who, 
with a zeal and activity that reflects the 
higheſt honour on him, prepared the way 
for our ſhipping, by removing an im- 
menſe work of framed timber ſunk in the 
water, and cutting away the boom that 

obſtructed the paſlage, which had coſt 
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the enemy the labour of a twelvemonth to 
accompliſn. As ſoon as theſe obſtructions 
were removed, Captain Carter of the ar- 
tillery, who commanded a brigade of gun- 
boats, gave chaſe, and purſued the diviſion 
of the enemy who were making their re- 
treat by water; and ſo ſignal was his ex- 
ertion on this occaſion, that he came up 
with them near the falls of Skeneſborough, 
engaged and took ſome of their largeſt gal- 
lies, and obliged them to ſet the others on 
fire, with moſt of their batteaus, combuſ- 
tibles being previouſly PEPE for that 
_-purpoſe. 

The grand diviſion of the army, led by 
Lieutenant General Burgoyne, in the Royal 
George, approaching the falls, was ſaluted 
by ſome cannon in the works at that place, 
upon which he returned to the entrance of 
South Bay, and landed the army as they 
came up: part of the rebel batteaus had 
taken refuge here, and were alſo deſtroyed, 
The/gth, 2oth, and 21ſt battalions landed 
firſt : and, had not the day been too far ad- 
vanced, this part of the rebel army muſt 
have been intercepted and cut off, as their 
ſituation would not admit of their effect- 
ing an eſcape; of this the enemy was ſo 
ſenſible, that on the firſt intelligence of our 
= landing 


D 


landing at South Bay, they evacuated their 


ſtockade fort, and other works, burning 
them; with the mills and ſtorehouſes, and 
retiring with much precipitation. ö 

During theſe operations by water, Bri- 
gadier General Fraſer, at the head of the 
advanced corps of grenadiers and light in- 


fantry, preſſed hard upon the rear of that 


diviſion of the enemy which had taken the 
route of Hubberton, and came up with 
them about five o'clock in the morning of 
the 6th. — This rear guard of the enemy 
conſiſted of near one thouſand five hun- 
dred men, compoſed of their beſt markſ- 
men and choſen troops, conducted by a 
Colonel Franciſs, an officer of reputation 
amongſt them; who being ſtrongly poſted, 
and on ground well-choſen, received the 
attack of our people from behind breaſt- 
works they had thrown up of logs and old 
trees. During the action, various move- 
ments took place, in which, with as vari- 
ous ſucceſs, the affair was warmly conteſted 
on both ſides;—the enemy at laſt broke 
and gave way, retreating about a mile from 
the field of battle. It muſt be acknow- 
ledged, that our ſuperiority in this conflict 
muſt be in a great meaſure attributed to 
the gallant behaviour of Major General 


Redhazel; 
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Redhazel; who with Breyman's corps and 
part of the left wing of the army, had fol- 
lowed to ſuſtain Brigadier Fraſer, and who, 
on hearing the fire, puſhed forwards with 
ſome German chaſſeurs, a company of 

grenadiers, and another of light infantry. 
E This event, at that time, was greatly 
critical, as our people, oppreſſed by num- 
bers, were out-flanked, thrown into diſor- 


der, and began to give way: Redhazel ad- 


vanced into the action with his horns blow- 
ing and band of muſic playing ; the enemy, 
conceiving this parade to be nothing leſs 
than the whole German line advancing, 
which was diſtant in the rear, were thrown 
into confuſion, and, retreating in diſorder, 
left us maſters of the field. 

We loſt near twenty officers, and one 
hundred and eighty men killed and wound- 
ed; amongſt the former, and early in the 
action, fell Major Grant of the 24th regi- 
ment, a valuable officer, and much la- 
mented : the loſs of the enemy was ſuppoſed 
to exceed ours, excluſive of two hundred 
priſoners ; their commanding officer, Fran- 
ciſs, was amongſt the number of the ſlain. 
As a party of the rebels had gone by Wood 
Creek, to make their way by Fort Ann, 
after their retreat from Skeneſborough, the 


gth 


* 
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och regiment, commanded by Lieutenant 


Colonel Hill, was detached, and at that 


place attacked a very ſuperior number, This 
body of the enemy {though reinforced by 


militia from Fort Edward, under Colonel 


Renſcout)' was repulſed in different attacks 


with great ſlaughter, and finally routed, 
leaving the colours of a New Hampſhire re- 
giment, and ſetting fire to Fort Ann upon 
Wood Creek, where they. had eſtabliſhed a 
poſt : all this was effected with the trifling 
loſs of about fifty killed and wounded, in- 
cluding five officers. 

Theenemy, diſperſed, beaten, and difror- 


fited, took various routes—we had nothing 


to do but to march to Albany.—Great num- 
bers of loyaliſts came in ; deputations from 
townſhips, in the name of the whole, took 
the oaths of allegiance. The militia of the 
country, for the moſt part, refuſed to aſſem- 
ble ; and though prompted, forced, and per- 
ſecuted, were only rouſed into action againſt 
us, by a ſeries of errors and omiſſions which, 
from this unhappy period, in ſlow, but fa- 
tal progreſſion, marked our movements. 
Good underſtandings, embarraſſed by equi- 
vocal and intricate circumſtances, are ſome- 
time miſled, and by purſuing unfortunate 
meaſyres, incur the cenſure of the world, 
. 10 too 
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too apt to judge after the hour of decifion— 
ſach are entitled to a ſhare of pity ;—but 
none of thoſe' difficulties aroſe before us ; 
' we had only to prefer the eaſy navigation of 
Lake George, and a plain high road to Fort 
Edward, to infinite toil and labour, in 
which twenty-four days were waſted, by 
forcing through a deſart, and making roads 

where nature never defigned them. 
General Burgoyne took his route by 
Skeneſborough, intending to fall upon the 
road on Hudſon's River, which leads to Al- 
bany, in order to open a communication 
with Lake George, on which he had em- 
barked his heavy cannon, and baggage of the 
army, and through which channel he meant 
to draw his reſources. In this purſuit, al- 
moſt Herculean labours preſented themſelves 
in the wilderneſs he had to. paſs through— 
for though the enemy had not ſpirit or 
power to reſiſt the progreſs of the royal ar- 
my, yet there were infinite difficulties to ſur- 
mount, and 1mpediments to retard its ad- 
vances—Swamps and ſunken grounds to get 
through—numbers of bridges to conſtruct, 
not only over creeks, but ravines and gulhes 
—the paſſes where the road was made, filled 
up with foreſt timber, felled and diſpoſed in 
ſuch a manner as to interſe& each other, 
which 
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which required amazing toil to cut away 
and remove. Notwithſtanding all theſe ob- 
ſtacles, in the ſultry ſeaſon, and a cloſe 
country, which the inſects there render al- 
moſt intolerable to Europeans, the army 
ſupported the fatigue with the utmoſt ala- 
crity, and arrived on Hudſon's River, near 
Fort Edward, the zoth of July. 

General Schuyler, who at this time com- 

manded the rebels 1 in the northern depart- 
ment, having, after the affair of Hubberton, 
taken poſt at Fort Edward, on our advance 
retreated down the river, within a few miles 
of Albany, from whence he iſſued a coun- 
ter-proclamation, denouncing vengeance on 
ſuch as ſhould contribute to the aid or ſuc- 
cour of the royal army ; artfully laying be- 
fore the people the wretched ſituation of 
thoſe in the Jerſeys and White Plains, who 
had looked up to us for protection, and 
were afterwards abandoned, and thrown 
upon the mercy of their countrymen. 

After the King's army had made their 
ground good at Skeneſborough, General Phi- 
lips returned to Lake George, to hurry over 
the artillery, cattle, and baggage, which 
were to proceed to that place, from whence 
they were to be tranſported by land to Fort 
Edward, on the Hudſon s River, with a 


great 
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great number of boats and batteaus, de- 
ſigned to m the A. in its „ 
to Albany. | 


The amazing train of beaey antiliery and 
| fore m the ordnance department—which 


appears unneceſſary and ſuperfluous, after 
the taking of Ticonderoga—and the incredi- 
ble quantity of baggage, which was per- 
mitted to follow the army, were a continual 
clog upon their movements, and may be 
ranked amongſt the errors that el 
this fatal expedition. 

The enemy, apprehenſive of having their 
retreat cut off by detachments marching 
acroſs from Skeneſborough, retired from 
Lake George, firſt burning all the veſſels 
upon that water, and deſtroying and re- 
moving the magazines there laid in. This 
was the grand depoſit for the garriſon of 
Ticonderoga, containing no leſs than one 
thouſand fix hundred barrels of proviſion, 
and ſeventeen ton of powder. The firſt ar- 
ticle would have afforded ſix weeks provi- 
ſions for the royal army, and muſt have 
fallen into our hands had we availed our- 
ſelves of the intelligence conveyed to us by 
the barrack-maſter of T ANNE. then 
our priſoner. 


The enemy were five days carrying off 
theſe 
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theſe ſtores, without interruption an un- 
pardonable omiſſion on our part, conſidering 
their importance to the future progreſs of 
the army; and the more ſo, as we thereby 
loſt an opportunity of poſſeſſing ourſelves of 
one hundred ox- teams, for want of which 
afterwards every thing was at a ſtand. 

The contracts made in Canada for horſes 
and carriages, in the month of June, and 
which ought to have been ready more early, 
were imperfectly fulfilled ; ſo much fo, that 
the ſeven hundred carts, ordered for this 
expedition, having been made of green wood, 
were of very little ſervice. 

The languor in the Quarter-Maſter Ge- 
neral's branch, where there now ought to 
have been a powerful exertion, {till prevail- 
ed; for though the principal in that de- 
partment accompanied the army, yet this 
momentous buſineſs was left to a great 
number of deputies employed under him : 
from this cauſe proceeded the ſlowneſs of 
our advances; which gave the enemy time 
to recover from the prevailing conſternation 
occaſioned by our ſucceſſes, and to aſſemble 
in force on an iſland near Half Moon, 
where the Mohawk and Hudfon's rivers 
unite, about eight miles from Albany. 

Here Schuyler had got together about 

| two 
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two thouſand ſeven hundred men, conſiſt- 
ing partly of the fugitives from Ticonderoga, 
and partly of the militia of the adjacent 
country, - compoſed chiefly of Dutch and 
Germans, more inured to labour than any 
other people on the continent, and, next to 
the Canadians, the moſt hardy race of men 
in America. Theſe were ſoon joined by 
ſome other continental troops, and a con- 
ſiderable train of artillery, brought up by 
that enterprizing ſpirit the rebel General 
Arnold. b \ 

Fortune, which had EF WIL been favour- 
able to General Burgoyne, now began to 
withdraw her careſſes, and, like a jilting 
female, broke from him in the moment of 
promiſed poſſeſſion; and although he kept 
the enemy at bay for ſome time after this, 
by ſuperior addreſs and dear- bought vic- 
tory, yet, from the day he croſſed Hudſon's 
River we may date the commencement of his 
misfortunes, which, through a complicated 
ſcene of miſmanagement in all quarters, final- 
ly overwhelmed him, and gave the enemy a 
pre- eminence that I bluſh to record. 

General Burgoyne having thrown a 
bridge of rafts over Hudſon's River, the 
advanced part of the army paſſed over, and 

took poſt on the heights of Saratoga; the 
| Indians 
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Indians making incurſions into the adjacent 
country, and, though reſtrained by every or- 
der and regulation that ſavages can be made 
ſubject to, ſome inſtances of cruelty, and 
horrid barbarity, marked their inroads. 
To procure carriages and ox-teams, of 
which there was the utmoſt want, for the 
tranſportation of batteaus, ſtores, and pro- 
viſions, as well as hve cattle for the uſe of 
the army, it was thought expedient to ſend a 
detachment into the frontiers of New Eng- 
land, Other advantages were alſo expected 
from this incurſion. Horſes were wanting 
to mount the German regiment of dragoons, 
which General Redhazel was anxious to ac- 
compliſh ; and the commander in chief had 
been induced to believe that this would be 
an effectual way to try the countenance of 
the country, and encourage great numbers 
of the well- affected, who groaned under the 
preſent tyranny, to come in and join the 
army. 

The Germans were imprudently pitched 
upon for this ſervice, and preferred on this 
occaſion to the more active part of the ar- 
my, merely to drown a jealouſy which had 
prevailed ſince the affair of Hubberton and 
Fort Ann, where the Britrſh troops had 
carried off the laurels, This detachment, 

ns Cc conſiſting 
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conſiſting of five hundred men, compoſed of 
German light troops and ſome Provin- 
cials, with two field pieces, and one hun- 
dred and fifty Indians, was commanded 
by Lieutenant Colonel Baum : he was ac- 
companied by Governor Skeen, a gallant old 
officer, who having been compelled by the re- 
bels to abandon his poſſeſſions in this neigh- 
bourhood, now followed the army, and had 
been of infinite ſervice ſince the landing at 
Skeneſborough, and from whoſe influence 
with the people, activity, and knowledge of 
the country, great things were at this time 
expected. — Baum's inſtructions ran, firſt, 
to proceed by the villages of Arlington and 
Mancheſter ; from which places, if they met 
with no oppoſition to obſtruct them, they 
were to paſs the mountains to Rockingham, 
on the Connecticut River, and deſcend from 
thence to Brattlebury. But this route was 
afterwards changed, and he marched on the 
11th of Auguſt directly for Bennington, at 
which place we had received information that 
the rebels had formed magazines. It is ſome- 
what remarkable, that one part of Baum's 
inſtructions enjoins him particularly to make 
it underſtood in the country he paſſes thro”, 
that the troops he commanded were only a 
detachment of the advanced guard of the 
army 
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army then on march for Boſton, to meet 
on its route the troops from Rhode Iſland. 
I call it extraordinary, becauſe it was un- 
worthy the name of a feint, and liable to 
detection from the firſt countryman who 
made the inquiry, as the road the detach- 
ment took led quite a different way. 

On the 2d day of the march of this de- 
tachment, their advanced guard was ſuc- 
ceſsful in taking ſome cattle, and diſperſing 
a ſmall party of the rebels that were driving 
the country. This happened near a village 
called Cambridge. At this place Baum 
received intelligence—which ought to have 
governed him in his future advances—that 
the enemy were collecting their militia from 
the Bay Government, New Hampſhire, and 
the borders of Connecticut, to defend Ben- 
nington, a place of much importance to the 
rebels, and where it was reaſonable to ap- 
prehend we ſhould meet with conſiderable 
oppoſition, as there was in and about it a 
great quantity of cattle, on which the ex- 
iſtence of the rebel army, in a great meaſure, 
depended.— On the 14th, having reached 
a place called Wallumſcook, about ſeven 
miles from Bennington, this intelligence 
was confirmed, and there remained no doubt 
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but this detachment would meet with great 


oppoſition. 


Here a halted, 1 many royaliſts 
came in, from whom ſtill further mforma- 
tion was gathered, that the rebels were not 
only in force at Bennington, but ſtrongly 
entrenched, and in hourly expectations of 
continental troops from the rebel army, on 
the arrival of which, they intended to march 
out and attack the detachment.—Baum, de- 
ceived by miſrepreſentations of thoſe in 
whom he had a right to confide, and be- 
trayed by others who called themſelves 
friends to government, became apprehen/ive 
and irreſolute ; and under thoſe circum- 
ſtances thought proper to remain, poſting 
his detachment to the beſt advantage, and 
tranſmitting his intelligence to head-quar- 
ters, where he ſolicited reinforcements. 

A detachment of five hundred more Ger- 
mans, with two field pieces, under the com- 
mand of Lieutenant Colonel Breyman, was 
immediately ſent for his fupport ; but the 
diſtance between the two corps, and ſtrange 
delays upon the road, proceeding from the 
{low and heavy march of the Germans, ren- 
dered this reinforcement uſeleſs to Lieute- 


| nant Colonel Baum, as not getting * in 
time to ſuſtain him. 
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' The rebel General Starks, with about one 
thouſand five hundred militia from New 


Hampſhire and Maſſachuſet's, was then on 


tis route to join Schuyler's army, but hear- 
ing of the approach of this detachment, 
turned towards Bennington, where, joining 
the continental troops under Colonel War- 
ner, they marched on the 16th, ſurrounded 
Colonel Baum's diviſion, and about ten 
o'clock commenced an attack on all ſides. 
Baum, a ſtranger to fighting in a cloſe 
country, and having divided his detachment 
too much, for the ſake of poſitions, was 
overpowered by numbers, maintaining his 
ground for upwards of an hour, and driving 
the enemy more than once from the heights 
from whence they annoyed him. —Having 
loſt his two field pieces, and expended all 
his ammunition, after every effort of bravery 
on his ſide, his corps was broke, and en- 
tirely routed, leaving their commanding 
officer mortally wounded on the field of 
battle. Many of the unfortunate loyaliſts, 
who had joined on the road, were in arms, 


and fell on this occaſion ; upwards of one 


hundred of them came in under a halt-pay 
officer, of the name of Fiſter, and defended 
a little work they had thrown up, until 
their ammunition was expended, when the 
Cc 43 work 
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work was forced, and they were put to death 


by the rebels.— The Indians, in this affair, 


behaved ſhamefully, making off at the firſt 
onſet.— They were not well ſatisfied before 
this, having, from principles of humanity, 
been reſtrained in their incurſions by the 
General, who ſhewed a diſguſt to their ſa- 
vage manner of making war, and who had 
loſt his influence over them, in endeavour- 
ing to introduce diſcipline, and make them 
ſubordinate. 

The enemy, fluſhed with victory, ad- 
vanced againſt the reinforcement under 
Breyman, who with the tardy meaſure of 
German troops had arrived at St. Cock's 
Mills, within four miles of Baum's encamp- 
ment, having been twenty-four hours march- 
ing ſixteen miles. Here a very warm con- 
teſt commenced, in which the Germans ad- 
vanced, and drove the enemy before them 
from height to height, for the ſpace of two 
miles, their field pieces moving on, and diſ- 
charging grape-ſhot whenever the rebels 
preſented themſelves in numbers. —This 
continued after ſun-ſet, and until the am- 
munition, which was thrown away at too 
great diſtance, was entirely expended, when 
the Germans began to retreat, and left their 
cannon behind them. —Breyman, the Lieu- 
| | tenant 


tenant Colonel who commanded the de- 


tachment, and the Major, of the name of 
Bemer, behaved gallantly, and headed their 


troops, bringing off the wounded with the 
laſt of the detachment, and breaking down 
the bridges in the retreat to Cambridge, 


from which place they were conducted by 


Colonel Skeen through the woods to Ballan 


Kill, where part of our army lay encamped. 


— Moſt of Baum's detachment were either 
killed or made priſoners; and the enemy ſuf- 
fered conſiderably in both actions. 

Until this unfortunate event, every thing 
undertaken by the northern army promiſed 
the faireſt ſucceſs, and even exceeded expec- 
tation; and although we had loſt opportuni- 
ties by tardy delay, and indirect movements, 
yet nothing ſeemed wanting to extend our 
conqueſts, and carry us to the gates of Al- 
bany, but exertions on the Hudſon's River, 
from the ſide of New York, to leſſen the 
reſiſtance againſt us in our purſuit ; this it 
was generally imagined had been promiſed 
in the ſettled plan for that year's campaign, 
where we ſee the junction of the two armies 
recommended as the firſt and important ob- 
ject. 
| The part of our army that was advanced, 
upon this event drew back ; and on this oc- 

Cc 4 caſion 
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caſion moſt of our Indian allies left us. "An 
I have before obſerved, that Lieutenant 
Colonel St. Leger, of the 34th regiment, 
was ordered to undertake an offenſive ope- 
ration, by conducting a detachment of troops 
on the Lake Ontario, which, by deſcending 
the Mohawk River, might make a diverſion 
in favour of General Burgoyne, and favour 
him in his approaches to Albany; the iſſue 
of which expedition was the counterpart 
to the affair of Bennington, and though at- 
tended with flattering circumſtances in the 
beginning, finally ended in diſgrace and a 

total miſcarriage. 

Previous to this diverſion on the Mo- 
ne River, ſteps nad been taken during 
the winter, and early in the ſpring, to ſe- 
cure the alliance of the Indian nations con- 
nected with that country, who, having 
been tampered with by the Congreſs, of 
whom they had received the moſt flattering 
promiſes, had for ſome time been waver- 
ing, and rather inclined not to intermeddle 
in the quarrel; many of theſe people had 
been long under the influence of the late 
Sir William Johnſon, whoſe memory they 
cheriſhed, and at this juncture promiſed 
powerful aſſiſtance under his ſon Sir John, 

a young officer of ſpirit and enterpr 12e, 
| who 
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who being perſecuted by the rebels, had fled 
from his vaſt poſſeſſions on the Mohawk 
River, and was now at the head of a regi- 
ment of provincials which he had raiſed. 

The detachment under Lieutenant Colo- 
nel St. Leger, conſiſting of ſome regular 
troops of the 8th and 34th regiments, Ha- 
nau chaſſeurs, and Sir John Johnſon's 
corps, compoſing a body of ſeven hundred 
men, with a ſmall train of field artillery, 
and other equipments neceſſary for the ſer- 
vice they were going on, left Canada much 
about the ſame time that General Burgoyne 
took his departure from St. John's, and 
being joined on their route by the tribes of 
Indians above- mentioned, proceeded to Oſ- 
wego, where Lake Ontario empties itſelf, by 
one of its outlets, into, the Oneida River. 
On the 3d of Auguſt Colonel St. Leger 
arrived in the neighbourhood of Fort Stan- 
wix, on the Mohawk River; during the 
laſt war this was a place of ſome ſtrength, 
but having been neglected ſince the peace, 
was now ſuppoſed to be little better than 
a ruin, and ſuch it had been repreſented to 
be in Canada; this ruin, however, as com- 
manding one of the avenues that lead in- 
to their country, the enemy had repaired, 
and fortified it in ſuch a manner as to 


place 
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place it above inſult; and had thrown in- 
to it ſeven hundred men, under the com- 
mand of a Colonel Ganſevert, with pro- 
viſions and ſtores a for a liege of 
2 time. 

Whilſt Colonel St. Leger lay before this 
na ende reduction of which became ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary to continue and ſecure 
his deſcent down the river on the 5th of 
Auguſt he received certain intelligence of 
eight hundred of the enemy's militia be- 
ing in full march to raiſe the ſiege; the be- 
ſieged had intelligence alſo of this effort in 
their favour, by two or three men who had 
eſcaped our vigilance, and entered the fort 
through what was thought to be an 1mper- 
vious ſwamp. 

On the 6th in the morning, Sir John 
Johnſon, at the head of a party of about 

eighty men, with moſt of the Indians, met 
this reinforcement not far from the fort; 
an ambuſcade was laid, which the enemy 
fell into; the tribe of Indians called the 
Senecas, took the lead in this action, and 
the attack was made with irreſiſtible fury ; 
the enemy were routed after conſiderable 
reſiſtance, and a ſhocking carnage enſued, 
only two hundred of the rebels eſcaping, 
with their leader Colonel Herkerman, who 
| | died 


1 
died afterwards of his wounds. This was 
not effected without great loſs to the ſa- 
vages, great in Indian computation, for 
they had upwards of ſixty killed and wound 
ed. A ſally was made from the fort at the 
ſame time, by the beſieged, but without 
any eſſential advantages, as they were re- 
pulſed finally, and drove back again into 
the fort. Notwithſtanding this ſucceſs, and 
that a battery of field-pieces and royals 
played upon the work, the ſiege began to 
languiſh. 

The enemy perceiving our artillery was 

too light and inſufficient to ruin the de- 
fences of the place, grew deaf to menaces 
and propoſals ;—nothing then remained but 
to approach by ſap, and run a mine under 
the place, for which materials were already 
collected, and the approaches carried on 
within one hundred and fifty yards diſtance, 
when a refugee of the name of Cuyler, 
who had fallen into their hands in the 
fally that was made by the garriſon, was 
prevailed on by threats and promiſes to 
carry falſe intelligence ;—this man, on the 
22d of Auguſt, conveyed himſelf into our 
camp, and ſpeciouſly feigned to have eſcaped 
from the enemy at the riſque of life, ſolely 
'to inform us that the we General Arnold, 


with 


of 
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with two thouſand men and ten pieces of 
- cannon, was at hand to raiſe the ſiege, with 
the additional- circumſtance that the army 
under General Burgoyne was defeated, and 
partly deſtroyed ; ſuch an account at this 
criſis was certainly alarming; and we muſt 
ſuppoſe, from its conſequences, carried its 
influence to the commanding officer, as well 
as the reſt of the beſiegers: the rumour 
ſpread to the Indian encampment, where, 
inſtead of being concealed, it was but too 
induſtriouſly propagated. 

The ſavages were chagrined at the loſs of 
their warriors, who had periſhed in the ac- 
tion, their proſpect of plunder was vaniſhed, 
and a more obſtinate and unexpected reſiſt- 
ance was now riſing into vie wall theſe cir- 
cumſtances, joined to the conſideration of the 
loſs of the hunting- ſeaſon, to which they 
ſacrifice every other purſuit, induced them 
to withdraw. — No longer animated by the 
ſame zeal they ſet out with, they began to 
decamp, and, notwithſtanding the exerted 
influence of Sir John Johnſon and the other 
ſuperintendants, the Colonels Clans and 
Butler, who were with them, they ſeparated 
and took their departure, firſt pillaging every 
thing that came in their way. In ſuch a 
ſituation, mortifying to the laſt degree to 

troops 
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troops that could do nothing without them, 
and the more ſo, as the-enemy had reſolved 
to ſurrender if the expedient ſhould miſ- 
carry; St. Leger was obliged to abandon 
the ſiege, and with it all proſpect of ad- 
vancing ; and, leaving his cannon and ſtores, 
with much difficulty regained the lake, 
from whence he returned to Canada. 
The retreat of Colonel St. Leger inſpired 
the enemy with freſh ardor, and as they 
had now no longer any thing to fear on 
the Mohawk River, a numerous and hardy 
. militia from that country immediately join- 
ed their army in the neighbourhood of Al- 
bany, which now advanced and took poſt 


near Stillwater, where they were alſo joined 


by a body of troops under Arnold, who 
had, in fact, been detached to the relief 
of Fort Stanwix, though he was at a great 


diſtance when the nee of the garriſon 


ſucceeded in ſaving the place. 
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General Burgoyne croſſes the Hudſon's River, 
and encamps at Saratoga—fights the enemy 
at Stillwater, and defeats them, on the 19th 

September — receives a letter from Sir 
Henry Clinton.— Attempt of the enemy a- 
gainſt Ticonderoga they ſurprize ſome of 
the poſts on that communication, deſtroy the 
veſſels. at the landing, and attempt the poſt 
en Diamond Iſland, in which they are re- 
pulſed. — General Burgoyne attacks the enemy 
at Stillwater, 7th of Oftober—repulſed and 
drove into his lines—one quarter of which 
the enemy aſſault and carry, with great ls 

\ on both fides. — He retreats to Saratoga, and 
— , enters into a convention, by which he ſur- 
renders his army and baggage. 4 


ENERAL Burgoyne having, at length, 
collected thirty days proviſion, andcon- 
ſtructed a bridge of boats, the rafts having 
been carried away by the freſhes, the army 
croſſed Hudſon's River on the 1 3th and 14th 
of September, 1777, and encamped on the 
heights and in the plain of Saratoga, ſtill in- 
cumbered with an immenſe train of heavy bag- 
gage, and artillery almoſt equal to the ſiege of 
* the 
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the firſt fortreſs in Europe. Our move- 
ments were, of courſe, regulated by its. 
advances, which were not only retarded by 
the deſtruction of the bridges, but by an 
uncommon ſucceſſion of heavy rains, which - 
had rendered the roads almoſt impaſſable. 
On the 18th, General Burgoyne advanced 
within four miles of the enemy, ſkirmiſh- 
ing . on the flanks the greateſt part of 
the day ; Gates had been diſpatched from 
the ſouthward, and now commanded the 
rebel army at Stillwater, conſiſting of near 
ten thouſand men. On the 19th the enemy 
ſhewed themſelves in numbers, and about 
two o'clock detached from their works a 
conſiderable part of their force (though not 
more than five thouſand men) determined to 
obſtruct our further advances ;—a difficult 
ravine ſeparated the two armies ; this was 
paſſed, and the ſummit on the other ſide 
gained by ours, moving in three diviſions, 
though not without a good deal of ſkir- 
miſhing in front and on the flanks.— 
About three o'clock the action commenced, 
by an attack on the left of the. Britiſh line, 
after an unſucceſsful effort to gain our rear 
on the right, and continued 'till near night, 
the enemy diſputing the ground with great 
bravery : the weight of the blow fell prin- 


cipally 
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cipally upon the 20th, 21ſt, and 624 re- 
giments, who; having been drawn up on 
a plain, ſuffered feverely from the fire of 
the enemy out of the woods, where · they 
were too long permitted to maintain the 
advantage ariſing from ſuch unequal po- 
ſitions. Victory at laſt declared in our fa- 
vour, though with conſiderable loſs, which 
was pretty equal on both ſides: ours a- 
mounted to ſix hundred killed and wounded. 
Neither army could be brought into action 
dut partially; as a proof, however, that the 
troops of the enemy who were engaged 
behaved with more than common forti- 
tude, two of our field- pieces were ſeveral 
times taken and re-taxen; and when they 
were at laſt forced to give way, their re- 
treat was not without order, though under 
cover of the night: Lincoln and Arnold 
headed the enemy during the action; 
Gates, the commander in chief, remain- 
ing in a ſtar redoubt, with about four 
thouſand men, to defend his works; in 
theſe troops he placed but little confidence, 
as they were raw militia, and, in mo- 
mentary terror of our advances from the 
left, was ſo apprehenſive of the event of 
the action, that he had a "Hog thrown 

| - over 
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over the river to effect his clcape to New 
py 

We lay on our arms that night, on the 
field of action, and the next day threw up 
works within cannon- ſhot of the enemy, 
fortifying our right with ſtrong redoubts. 
The rebel army retreated to their lines, 
where, had they been puſhed the next morn- 
ing, there is every reaſon to think they 
would have given way; of this they were 
ſo apprehenſive, that their baggage was all 
loaded, and their packs tied up ready for 
a precipitate flight :—on ſeeing us throw 
up works the next day, they took another 
determination ;—thus no farther advantages 
were reaped from the ſucceſs of this day, 
but the honour the army acquired in keep- 
ing the field they fought on. 

All poſſible methods were now taken to 


communicate our ſituation to Sir William 


Howe, as alſo to General Clinton, at New 
York, and prompt the one or the other to 
make ſome efforts that might extricate the 
army from the difficulties which ſurround- 
ed it, and had the appearance of increaſing 
every day.—General Burgoyne, when he 
croſſed the Hudſon's River, and gave up 
his communication with the lakes, we niuſt 
. made his advances under the ex- 
D 4 pectations 
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pectations of receiving ſupport from the 
ſouthern army ; at this time, beſet with dif- 
ficulties, he locked forwards with eager ex- 
pectation for the happy hour that ſhould 
bring him intelligence of that event. — Ac- 
cordingly, on the 21ſt of September, two 
days after the action, he read an account 
from Sir Henry Clinton, that a diverſion 
would take place on the lower parts of 
Hudſon's River, againſt Forts Montgomery 
and Clinton, which might poſhbly occa- 
fion ſome movements in the rebel army that 
might favour his ſituation. 

General Clinton's letter was dated the 1th 
of September, and the time was elapſed, 
when it might be ſuppoſed. the blow was 
ſtruck ; and although the General's letter 
did not convey very ſanguine expectations 
of ſucceſs in his undertakings, yet it ſeems 
to have determined Burgoyne to his deſtruc- 
tion, by inducing him to keep his preſent po- 
ſition, and wait the chance of ſuch events as 
might afterwards take place in his favour ; 
and here he lay till the 7th of October; the 
two armies almoſt in fight of each other, 
both occupying exceeding ſtrong camps, and 

equally defended by works difficult of 

acceſs. 
From the day that General Burgoyne 
croſſed 
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eroſſed the Hudſon's River, the enemy had 
attentively turned their thoughts to the cut- 
ting off his retreat by the lakes, in caſe the 
exigency of affairs, which now began to ap- 
pear probable, ſhould reduce him to that dire 
dilemma.— With this view they detached a 
Major . Brown with a conſiderable body of 
troops, who found means to get in the rear 
of the Engliſh army undiſcovered, and af- 
ter rapid marches, in two diviſions, by 
Hubberton, and the mountains which ſkirt 
Lake George, arrived on the 18th of Sep- 
tember at the north end of that lake, where 
the armed veſſels, and ſome gun- boats, that 
lay at the landing- place, with all the bat- 
teaus, which were employed in tranſporting 
ſtores and proviſions on which the exiſtence 
of the army depended — fell into their hands, 
as alſo the beſt part of four incomplete com- 
panies of the 53d regiment, who ſuffered 
themſelves to be ſurprized in the adjacent 
poſts of Sugar Hill, and the portage. 

In theſe ſucceſſes the enemy met with 
little or no reſiſtance, except from a Lieutes 
nant Lord, of the 53d regiment, who de- 
fended a block-houſe till cannon was brought 
againſt it, which forced him to ſurrender. 

The enemy poſſeſſing Sugar Hill, brought 
up two pieces of cannon from one of the 

D d 2 armed 
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armed veſſels, and began to play upon Ti- 
conderoga—having before ſummoned Briga- 
dier General Powell, who commanded at 
this place, to ſurrender. 

After lying four days before the place, {| 
finding their efforts fruitleſs, and appre- 
henfive of having their retreat intercepted 

by troops from Canada, they altered their 
object, and determined on a retreat by wa- 
ter, in the veſſels that had fallen into their 
hands, intending in their way back to ſtrike 
at the poſt of Diamond Iſland, near the ſouth 
end of the lake, where there then lay two 
companies of the 47th regiment. This poſt 
had been eſtabliſhed by General Burgoyne 
as the magazine for his proviſions, and from 
its inſular ſituation was ſuppoſed to be 
more ſafe, and therefore preferred to Fort 
George, which lay at the foot of the lake, 
on the opening of the road to Fort Edward. 
This ifland was gallantly defended by Cap- 
tain Aubrey, of the 47th regiment, who 
not only repulſed the enemy, as they at- 
cacked in two diviſions of boats, but 
purſued them afterwards to the eaſt ſhore 
with ſome gun- boats — retaking two of their 
principal veſſels, and obliging them to burn 
the reſt. The enemy, after loſing a great 
many men, made their retreat over the 
mountains, 
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mountains, firſt ſending in a flag of truce 
with their wounded. 

Notwithſtanding this repulſe, the ſtroke 
was ſevere, and threatened the arniy, if a re- 
treat became neceſſary (which was generally 
expected would take place) with the loſs 
of their baggage and artillery, which the de- 
{truction of the veſſels and boats would moſt 
inevitably have occaſioned. 

It is probable the enemy might have de- 
rived greater advantages from their perſeve- 
rance before Ticonderoga, had not General 
Carleton, on the firſt advice of their move- 
ments on that ſide of Lake George, inſtantly 
detached Brigadier General Maclean with 


one thouſand five hundred men from Ca- 


nada, of which they had ſome intelligence, 
that afterwards influenced their meaſures, 
and precipitated their retreat. 

General Burgoyne, who had remained in- 
active ever ſince the 19th of September, had 
the mortification to ſee his difficulties every 
day increaſing, and his ſituation becoming 
more and more embarraſſing, in proportion 
as the numbers of the rebels augmented, 
and began at laſt to be diffident of the poſſi- 
bility of making good his retreat : his army 
was now reduced to little more than five 
thouſand men, and theſe limited to half an 
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allowance of proviſions, to which, however, 
they chearfully ſubmitted :' his ſtock. of fo- 

rage was exhauſted, and for want of it the 
train and baggage horſes were hourly periſh- 
ing, without a. poſſibility of preventing it; 
add to this, that no advice had yet been 
received of the approach of General Clin- 
ton, by which he might be enabled, either 
to force his way, and effect a junction, or 
to commence a retreat by the way of the 
lakes. 

Under theſe circumſtances, he reſolved: to 
try the countenance of the enemy, and ex- 
amine the poſſibility of advancing, and dif- 
lodging them from their poſts on the left; 
which, if it ſucceeded, would at leaſt favour 
his retreat. 

To effect this purpoſe, on the 7th of 
October he marched. out of his lines one 
thouſand five hundred men, accompanied by 
the Generals Philips, Redhazel, and Fraſer, 
leaving the Brigadiers Hamilton, Speight, 

and Goll'to occupy the lines and redoubts ; 
and taking with him ten pieces of cannon 
and howitzers. This body had ſcarce form- 
ed, within leſs than half a mile of the enemy's 
entrenchments, and before the arrangement 
was compleated for the intended mode of at- 
tack, when a furious aſſault was made on the 


left, 
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left, where the grenadiers were poſted. The 
charge was heavy, and became-more ſo, as 
the- enemy augmented their force, and ex- 
tended it againſt the German line, to the 
right of the grenadiers: The detachment 
at length, overpowered by numbers, gave 
way, and were thrown into confuſion ; when 
the light infantry, and 24th regiment, poſted 
on the right, throwing themſelves into a ſe- 
cond line, checked the enemy, and favour- 
ed theretreat of the whole to the lines, but 


leaving fix pieces of their artillery behind 


them—the drivers and horſes being killed 
and diſabled in the action. 

No ſooner had our troops re- entered . 
lines, than the enemy, fluſhed with victory, 
and animated with fury, came on, and, un- 
der a heavy fire of muſketry, and grape-ſhot 
from the cannon which they had taken, be- 
gan a furious aſſault upon our entrench- 
ments. That part of the line where the 
light infantry, under Lord Belcarras, with 
ſome other of the Britiſh troops, were poſt- 
ed, and where the ſtreſs of the action lay, 
repulſed the enemy, though led on by Ge- 
neral Arnold, who behaved with his uſual 
gallantry, and, fortunately for us, was 
wounded in the aſſault: but they carricd 
the entrenchments to the right, which were 
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manned by the Germans, killing Colonel 
Breyman, who'commanded in that quarter, 
and taking two - twelve' pounders, and up- 
wards of three hundred priſoners, with all 
the camp equipage of a German brigade. 

Here the enemy were permitted to re- 
main, by which they gained an opening on 
our rear, lighting up their fires within four 
hundred yards diſtance: luckily for us, the 
night put an end to the action. 

The loſs in killed and wounded was very 
conſiderable on both ſides, both in men and 
officers; at the head of the latter was Briga- 
dier General Fraſer, a man of great abilities 
and conſummate bravery, the diſplay of 
which eminently diſtinguiſhed him during 
the courſe of this unfortunate campaign. 

All thought of penetrating further, as 
alſo of a retreat, ſeems now to have been 
given over by the General, and though the 
movements that he made afterwards indi- 
cated ſome faint intention of attempting the 
latter, yet it never could have been his ſe- 
rious intention. He now fatally diſcovered, 

that through delays, it was out of his power 
to advance, and his little experience was na 
way equal to the difficulty of a retreat—a 
ſtrength of judgment to enable him to take 
a deciſive part, as to either, was fatally want 


ing: 


© 
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ing: it was this weakneſs which had al- 


ways ſuſpended his operations, and finally 5 


devoted his army. 

In the ſituation above deſcribed, hiker 
exclamations ran through the troops, againſt 
the tardy meaſures of thoſe from whom 
they were taught to expect aſſiſtance; and a 
movement was made in the night, with all 
the artillery and baggage, to take - poſſeſſion 


of the high grounds on the river-ſide, that 


covered the hoſpital and batteaus, in order 
to induce the enemy, by altering the front of 
our encampment, to change their poſition 
alſo.—As the rebels had now a better game 
to play, no ſerious attack was made the 
next day, but a continued ſkirmiſhing, 
which ended with the night. Fearful of the 
_ enemy's turning our right, and cutting off 
our retreat (which was now proclaimed 
neceſſary) the army began its march at 
ten at night for Saratoga, leaving their 
hoſpital, filled with ſick and wounded, to 


the mercy of the enemy, and ſpoiling the 


roads, and breaking down the bridges, which 
they had been at ſuch pains to repair, to 
render their movement more ſecure. Still 
. wedded to the fatal incumbrance of artillery 
and — like a funeral proceſ- 

ſion, 
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ſion, in a ſlo and melancholy train, fol- 


| lowed to the place of interment - the fords 


of the Fiſh Kiln were not paſſed till the roth 
in the morning, and the batteaus, which 
were thought neceſſary to carry the ſmall 
quantity of proviſions that remained, kept 
pace with the army that marched by the 
river fide, and retarded it ſtill more by fre- 
quent halts, to ſecure them from the rebels, 
who fired from the oppofite ſhore. Gates 
was ſo tardy in his advances, and fo diffi- 
dent of the conſequence of moving from his 
ground, that he did not begin his pur- 
ſuit till twenty-four hours after our retreat ; 
happy to ſee our departure, he does not ſeem 
to have formed the reſolution of cutting off 
the retreat of the army till after the halt at 
Saratoga: the artillery and baggage was his 
utmoſt hope ; theſe, he flattered himſelf, 
would be abandoned; but the troops he 
knew could find their way to Ticonde- 
roga in three days at furtheſt, by ſkirting 
Lake George, one thouſand two hundred 
horfes having paſſed that way during the 
campaign. When the retreat was concluded 
on, and had commenced, every body ex- 
pected our movements would be rapid, to 
get the ſtart of the enemy; but inſtead of 
that, 
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tkat, we halted at Saratoga, and took up 
our old encampments :=-ſtill unwilling to 
make a retrograde movement, and equatly 
diſinelined to advance, a fatal infatuation 
took place, in which no ſoldier-like exer- 
tion, or even attempt, was offered, to reſeue 
=» Britiſh army from being devoted this 
brought on a convention, and ended in a 
ſurrender, entailing fhame and cenſure on 
the commander, and diſhonour upon the 
nation that employed him, 

The principal articles of this convention 
were, that the army under General Burgoyne, 
now reduced by death, defertion, and ſick- 
neſs, to about four thouſand men, fhould 
march out of their camp with the honours 
of war, and the artillery of the entrench- 
ments, to the verge of the river where the 
61d fort ſtood, where the arms and artillery 
were to be left, the arms being piled up by 
word of command from their own officers. 
After which it was ſtipulated, that a free 
paſſage ſhould be granted for the troops to 
Great Britain, upon condition of not ſerving 
again in North America during the conteſt ; 
and that the officers ſhould wear their ſwords, 
and retain their carriages, bat-horſes, and 


other cattle ; and that no baggage ſhould 
be 
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be ſearched or moleſted. In the courſe 
of the correſpondence between the com- 
manders on this occaſion, ſome difficul- 
ties aroſe reſpecting the manner of ground 
ing or giving up the arms, which Gates 
had propoſed ſhould be done by) order 
from . himſelf; but upon being told that 
the troops would fooner ruſh upon the 
enemy, and receive no quarter, he waived 
the propoſal, and conſented, that it ſhould 
be done as expreſſed in the convention; 
and well he might, for he could not be 
ignorant that the great point would be 
conſidered by his maſters the - Congreſs, 
as fully. accompliſhed, by getting the arms 
out of the ſoldiers hands, and that they 
would regard the reſt of the convention 
as a mere ſound in the air, no more 
binding on them than the cartel ſettled 
with Captain Forſter for the prifoners 
taken at the Cedars, or the exchange 
ſettled with General Howe at New York, 
neither of which they regarded, after 
they had recovered their priſoners : the 
former they voted a ſponſion of their 
General, which he had no power to make, 
alledging ſome exceſſes of the Indians as 
a further reaſon for not complying with 

| it: 
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it : the latter they could find no other 
pretext for breaking through, than that 
General Howe had refuſed to give up 
the rebel General Lee, for the Heſſian 
field officers: we ſhall hereafter ſee them 
refuſe to comply with the convention of 


Saratoga, without aligning 1 reaſon 
whatſoever. 


HAN. 
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1 , CHAP. XV. 


Batteniet opened again Mud Iland.—Heffion; 
" artack Red Ban —are repulſed with great 
Vi. Alguſta and Merlin fhips of war 
Burnt.Freſb attempts againſt the enemy's 
works, which ſucceed. Red Bank and Mud 
Hand evacuated. —Rebel fleet burnt, and the 
River Delaware opened to Philadelphia.— 
Waſhington advances to White Marſh, and 
fortifies his camp—the royal army marches 
out to attack him, and after ſome ſtirmiſb- 
ing retires. Waſhington croſſes the Schuyl- 
kill, and hutts for the winter at Valley Forge. 
Colonel Mawhood's incurſion to the Fer- 
ſeys.— Attack of Lacy's brigade. —Enemy's 
ſhipping burnt up the Delaware. — General 
Clinton arrives at Philadelphia. — Marquis 
die la Fayette croſſes the Schuylkill and repaſſes 
it. —Excurfn at Rhode Hand. 


URING theſe ths on the 
Hudſon's River, the army under Ge- 
neral Howe was not inactive on the De- 
laware : as the reduction of the fortifica- 
tions, and. removal of the impediments that 
obſtructed the paſſage of our ſhipping, be- 
came abſolutely neceſſary to open the com- 
10 munication 
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munication on the river, all our exertious, 
both by land and water, were directed ta 
this deſirable point. | 

On the 15th of October, ſome troops 
were paſſed over to Province Iſland, a little 
betow the entrance of the Schuylkill, in or- 
der to erect batteries againſt Mud Iſland, 
on which the enemy had their principal 
works, which were exceedingly well- con- 
ſtructed. —The ſituation of this place, ſur- 
rounded with dangerous ſhoals, which kept 
our men of war at a diſtance, rendered. it 
very difficult of acceſs; and its defences, 
which were very ſtrong, were ſupported 
not only by a great naval force of ſhips, 
row-gallies, fire-rafts, and floating batte- 
ries, carrying heavy artillery, but by an 
invention of immenſe expence and labour, 
conſiſting of a double row of ſunken frames, 
with tranſverſe beams projecting, from which 
they got the name of chevaux de frize ; they 
extended acroſs the deep and navigable part 
of the channel ;—and under cover of thoſe 
obſtructions, their row-gallies warped out 
and inſulted our men of war in their ap- 
proaches, 

On the 1 5th, batteries began to play up- 
on the enemy's works on Mud Iſland and 
their We ; they confitted of two eight- 

inch 
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inch mortars, and two eight-irich howitzers; 
two eighteen, and two twelve pounders ; 

with another of two twelve poutiders, open- 
ed to ſecure the mouth of the Schuylkill.— 
Theſe batteries had not been long ſerved, 
before they forced the rebel fleet to retire 
and take ſhelter under the fortified: poſt of 
Red Bank: — to facilitate the reduction of 
thoſe places, it became expedient to con- 
tract our lines ; upon which the army pro- 
ceeded from German Town, and'encamped 

within a mile of Philadelphia. From a 
concerted meaſure between the General and 
Admiral, a joint attack was to be made on 
Mud Iſland and Red Bank, which now be- 
came objects of more ſerious and difficult 
E than was at firſt expected. 

On the 22d of October, Colonel Dunop, 
who had been detached the day before with 
three battalions of Heſſian grenadiers, ſome 
chaſſeurs, and the regiment of Mubach— 
having croſſed the river oppoſite to Phi- 
ladelphia in flat boats — made an attack on 
the redoubt at Red Bank, which he at- 
tempted to carry by ſtorm; in which he 
unfortunately failed for want of ſcaling- 
ladders, after ſucceeding in carrying an ex- 
tenſive outwork and entering the ditch.— 
In this attack the Colonel was mortally 

| _ wounded 
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wounded and taken priſoner; and after a 
deſperate engagement, in. which the Heſ- 
ſians loſt not leſs than four hundred men, 
with many of their beſt officers, they were 
repulſed, and forced to retreaet. 

This poſt of the enemy's was defended 
by about eight hundred men; but they 
owed their ſucceſs in this action principally 
to the poſition of their ſhipping, which 
expoſed the detachment to the fire of the 
whole rebel fleet, which flanked the ditch as 
ſoon as we entered it—and to the more ex- 
traordinary circumſtance of our aſſaultin 
a work whoſe defences we were perfect 
ſtrangers to; no information from the 
engineer's department having directed the 
mode of attack. 

Though nothing could exceed the good 
diſpoſition made by Lord Howe, in the 
attack by water, yet it was equally unfor- 
tunate. The ſame evening, ſome of our men 
of war, that had made their way through 
the firſt range of impediments, came up 
the river within half a mile of Mud Iſland, 
and a furious cannonade began between 
them and the enemy's row-gallies. The 
obſtructions that the rebels had made to 
the courſe of the water had even affected 
the bed of the river, and changed the na- 
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tural channel, ſo that two of our men of 
war got aground. | 
The Auguſta, a ſixty-gun ſhip, by ſome 

accident not to be accounted for, took fire 

in the heat of the action, and was burnt, 
although exertion and ſeamanſhip had be- 
fore ſaved her and the Merlin ſloop from 
four fire-ſhips, which the enemy ſent down 
and directed againſt them in their helpleſs 
ſituation ;——one hundred ſeamen periſhed in 
her, with one of her lieutenants and the chap- 
lam, notwithſtanding Lord Howe gave a no- 
ble inſtance of intrepidity and contempt of 
danger, in his exertions to ſave theſe unfor- 
tunate people, by approaching the ſhip in 
flames, now rendered more horrible not only 
by the enemy's fire directed againſt her, to 
prevent her being aſſiſted, but by the promiſ- 
cuous diſcharge of her cannon, and the 
_ momentary expectation of a dreadful ex- 
ploſion, which had forced the other ſhips 
to withdraw, and deterred the boats of the 
fleet from giving proper aſſiſtance.— The 
Merlin floop of war, that was alſo aground, 
ſuffered the ſame fate, with this difference, 
that her crew ſet her on fire, to avoid fall- 

ing into the hands of the enemy. 
As the other ſhips of war retired, a de- 
rachment of grenaciers, who were in rea- 
| dineſs 
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dineſs to ſtorm Mud Iſland as ſaon As the 
Place ſhould be filenced, drew back alſo, 
and thus ended the attack of this day.— 
Although-the ſucceſs of this firſt attempt 
_ afforded but a melancholy proſpect, yet the 
proſecution. of it being abſolutely neceſſary, 
a new mode of attack was adopted. The 
enemy were ſo ſenſible of the great conſe- 
gquence it was to keep the intercourſe with 
the town by water cut off, and to ſeparate 
the naval force from the army, that nothing 
was neglected on their ſide to ſtrengthen 
their defences. — A bridge was thrown 
over the Schuylkill at -the middle ferry, to 
facilitate our operations ; this bridge was 
five hundred and forty feet long, and, to 
the honour of the engineer, was finiſhed 
in four days, though every material was to 
collect and bring by land- carriage to the 

ſpot. 
"The enemy attempted to deſtroy the bat- 
teries on Province Iſland, and landed a 
number of men for that purpoſe ; Major 
Vataſs, of the 1oth regiment, who com- 
manded there, with ſome companies, hav- 
ing been miſinformed of the force and num- 
ber of the rebels, took an early alarm, and 
evacuated the batteries, , croſſing to the 
Ee 2 Schuylkill, 
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Schuylkill, and hurrying over the troops 
with him. 

The enemy, who had alſo their appre- 
henſions, were in return drove off the Iſland 
by the bravery. of Captain Moncrief, an 
engineer; who, collecting ſome men from 
the working parties, and a few ſoldiers that 
had not croſſed over, retook the battery 
that had been thus ſhamefully abandoned. 
Nor ought the good behaviour of a private 
matroſs, on this occaſion, to be forgotten, 
who, ſeeing the enemy advancing, fired 
the piece of cannon at which he was ſta- 
tioned, and, though preſſed, refuſed to fol- 
low the runaways :—this. action was de- 
ſervedly taken notice of, and gracioufly re- 
warded by the commander in chief. 

On the 1oth of November, two other 
batteries, confiſting of two thirty-two poun- 
ders, and fix twenty-four pounders, with 
a thirteen-inch mortar, throwing pound 
ſhot, opened againſt Mud Ifland, and play- 
e& upon the place; the enemy relieving the 
garriſon every twenty-four hours from their 
poſt at Red Bank; and on the 14th, two 
floating batteries were ſent down, which, 
being ill conſtructed, anſwered no purpoſe. 
The next day the grand attack was made 
againft-the poſt at Mud Iſland, by the So- 

merſet, 
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merſet, Iſis, and Pearl men of war, with 
the Vigilant, a large ſhip cut down, mount- 
ing exceeding heavy cannon, and capable 
of running into ſhoal waters: — the latter, 
with a ſloop anſwering the ſame purpoſe, 
run up the channel on the back of Hog 
Iſland, and when they came within a pro- 
per diſtance, a furious cannonade took place, 
which in a little time ſilenced about twenty 
pieces of cannon upon the iſland, and demo- 
iſhed three block-houſes, that conſtituted 
part of the defences ; the men from the tops 
of the Vigilant, who came neareſt to the works, 
driving the enemy from their guns. — The 
behaviour of the enemy, notwithſtanding, 
did them honour, nor did they quit the place 
till their defences were ruined, and the works 
reduced to rubbiſh, ſetting the whole in a 
blaze when they could defend it no longer. 
Alt was obſerved, that they made ſignals 
for their fleet lying under Red Bank, when 
this formidable force was moving to begin 
the attack; but they received no farther 
aſſiſtance than boats to carry off their killed 
and - wounded, and the remainder pf the 
garriſon, when they ſet it on fire, 

On the 18th, Lord Cornwallis, with a 
grand detachment of the army, not leſs than 


* thouſand men, having been joined by 
a2 2 a rein- 
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a reinforcement from New York, under 
Major General Sir Thomas Wilſon, march- 
ed over the new. erected bridge acroſs the 
Schuylkill to: Cheſter, and paſſed the Dela- 
ware to Billing's Fort. Upon this move- 
ment, the enemy abandoned their poſt at 
Red Bank, leaving their cannon and, ſtores 
behind them; and on the 21ſt, as they 
now loſt all protection for their naval force, 
they ſet their fleet on fire. This fleet con- 
ſiſted of thirteen gallies, twenty-fix half 
gallies, two. xebecks, two floating batteries, 
called the Arnold and Putnam, a province 
ſhip, two brigs, and a. ſchooner, excluſive 
of fourteen fire-ſhips and fire-rafts; all of 
theſe, except the latter, carried heavy can- 
non ;—nor had the enemy recourſe to this 
dire extremity until they had made an at- 
tempt to paſs the town, which nine of their 
gallies effected, availing themſelves of the 
great breadth of the river, and making their 
eſcape to Burlington. 
On the 24th, part of the chevaux de frize 
was removed, and an opening made thro' 
theſe aſtoniſhing works, to give our tranſ- 
ports and proviſion-veſſels a paſſage up to 
the city. 

Waſhington having been very conſider- 
ably renforeed by troops from the northern 

army. 
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army, ventured to leave his ſtrong camp 
at Skippach Creek, and advanced within 
a few miles of Philadelphia, taking an ad- 
vantageous poſition at White Marſh, near 
a rivulet called Sandy Run, with his right 
flank ſecured by a creek. Flattered with the 
hopes of bringing him to action, or forcing 
his lines, our army marched in the night 
of the 4th- of December, and took poſt 
thenext morning on Cheſtnut Hill, in front 
of the enemy's right, 

A detachment of troops from the enemy 8 
lines, made an attack upon the light in- 
fantry, where Lieutenant Colonel Aber- 
cromby commanded ; but after ſome ſkir- 
miſhing, in which the rebels loſt a Briga- 
dier General, and near forty killed and 
wounded, they were drove back to their 
works.—As the right of the rebel camp 
was ſtrongly defended by abbatis, and 
judged too difficult to attempt, the army 
made another movement on the morning 
of the 8th, and gained Edge Hill to the 
left, about a mile diſtant from the enemy, 
ranting, in their advances, a conſiderable 
body of their rifle-men, who, with ſome 
field-pieces, were poſted on that eminence: 
this ſervice was executed by the iſt batta- 
lion of len infantry, and the 33d regi- 
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ment, at the expence of four officers and 
thirty men killed and wounded, -chiefly by 
parties of the enemy firing from thick co- 
ver, in which they lay concealed. — Major 
General Gray, at the ſame time, with ſome 
light troops and a brigade of Britiſh, drove 
back their advanced pickets, who left be- 
hind them near fifty killed and wounded. 
Theſe ſucceſſes, it was imagined, ought to 
have prompted us to make ſome farther at- 
tempts; but we quitted the field and left 
the enemy in peaceable poſſeſſion of their 
camp; and Mr. Waſhington once more con- 
vinced us, that with an inferior force he 
could take a poſition, and remain in it with 
ſafety. | 

It is well known that the enemy's rear 
was open, and that they had but a day's 
proviſion in their camp:—the very getting in 
their rear, and remaining there two days, 
without fighting, muſt have made them de- 
camp before you, or march out and give us 
battle; for they could not ſubſiſt without 
food. 5 
On the 8th in the evening our army drew 
off in full view of the enemy, without be- 
ing purſued, or any way incommoded, in 
returning to the town, and at nine in the 
morning reached the camp at Philadelphia. 

That 
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That city ſtanding on a point of land, 
formed by the conflux of two rivers, the 
Delaware and Schuylkill, was fortified by a 
chain of redoubts that extended acroſs, and 
ſecured our new-acquired territory of five 
miles by two—the important amount of 
our conqueſts this glorious year. ( 
Since the affair of Bunker's Hill, caution - 
and circumſpection ſeem to have marked all 
our movements—there we deſpiſed ſituation; 
every where elſe it has been our misfortune 
to err on the other extreme. 
Soon after this, Waſhington removed his 
camp to Valley Forge, on the other ſide of 
the Schuylkill, where, taking a ſtrong and 
ſecure poſition, his troops hutted for the 
winter. 
In the beginning of March, 1778, Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Mawhood, with a large de- 
tachment from the army at Philadelphia, 
made a deſcent on the coaſt of Jerſey, near 
Salem, for the purpoſe of procuring forage, 
of which the army ſtood in great need, and 
of opening a communication with the loy- 
aliſts of that part of the country, oppreſſed 
and groaning under the tyranny of Leving- 
ſton the Governor carrying with him ſpare 
arms, to put into the hands of ſuch as choſe 
to repair to his ſtandard, He ſucceeded 
Gs only 
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only in the firſt part of his miſſion, not- 
withſtanding the threats denounced againſt 

_ thoſe who ſhould act in oppoſition, were 
fignified to the commanding officer of the 
militia, which was aſſembled to oppoſe the 


inroads of our troops. 

On his route through the country he drove 
the enemy's ſmall parties that oppoſed him, 
deſtroying a good many of them m a ſkir- 
miſh, which they maintained for ſome time 
at Quinton's Bridge; and by an ambuſcade 
ſurprized and put to death another body 
of them at Hincock's Bridge, giving no 

quarter. 

In the beginning of May, great part of a 
rebel brigade (not leſs than one thouſand 
men, commanded by Brigadier Lacy) took 
poſt at a place called the Crooked Billet, 
about ſeventeen miles from Philadelphia, 
one of the great roads of communication 
with the country; from whence, in ſmall 
parties, they overawed and obſtructed the 


country people in their approaches to the 
town with proviſions. 


On the 4th of May, Lieutenant Colonel 
Abercromby, with about four hundred light 
infantry, three hundred rangers, and a party 

of light dragoons, fell in with, and partly 
| ſucceeded in ſurprizing this body of the ene- 
--P EL. 
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my; fixty of the rebels being put to death 
on the ſpot. and about as many more made 
priſoners. 

This ſucceſs would have been more fignal 
had not our troops been too much fatigued 
by the length of march, which favoured 
the enemy in their flight ; and had the ca- 
valry puſhed on when they were firſt — 
vered by the rebel centries. 

A joint attempt by ſea and land was W 
the 7th of May, to deſtroy the gallies that 
had eſcaped up the Delaware after the tak- 
ing of Mud Iſland, and the ſhipping which 

the enemy had in the river between Phila- 
delphia and Trenton; this enterprize was 
effectually executed by the ſkill and activity 
of Captain Henry of the navy, and Mayor 
Maitland of the Marines. Beſides deftroying 
a conſiderable quantity of proviſions and 
ſtores, and killing a number of the enemy, 
who made no great oppoſition, they burnt 
no fewer than forty-four of their veſſels, 
ſome of them of conſiderable value; their 
gallies, however, eſcaped the conflagration. 

On the gth of May, General Sir 
Clinton arrived at Philadelphia from Eng- 
land, in order to take the command from 
Sir William Howe, who, it is fuppoſed, ſo- 
licited leave n his Majeſty to reſign. 


Waſhington 
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;' Waſhington ſtill remained in his ſtrong 
camp at Valley Forge, where he had con- 


tinued unmoleſted during the winter, endea- 


vouring, in ſmall detachments, to diſtreſs the 
royal army, by intercepting its ſupplies; 
which many people in the country on this 
ſide the Schuylkill, for the ſake of gold and 
ſilver, more than from principles of affec- 
tion, notwithſtanding his vigilance, con- 
trived to throw into the city. This had oc- 
caſioned frequent ſkirmiſhes between the re- 
bel parties and our patroles, which moſt 
commonly ended to their diſadvantage. 
To encreaſe the wants and neceſſities of 
the garriſon, and more effectually to cut off 
theſe ſupplies, on the 18th of May, Waſh- 
ington ventured a great detachment of his 
army acroſs the Schuylkill, intending thereby 
to throw up entrenchments on Cheſtnut 
Hill, and to follow with the remainder of 
his army as ſoon as the works were com- 
pleated. The Marguis de la Fayette com- 
manded this advanced body, and taok poſt 
within eleven miles of Philadelphia, between 
Baron Hill church and the Schuylkill. 
Intelligence of this movement having 
reached head-quarters, on the 19th in the 
morning, near five thouſand men, under 
the command of Major General Grant, by 
a circuitous 
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a circuitous and rapid march, gained fo far 
the rear of the enemy, without diſcovery, "as 
to give us the abſolute command of Matſon's 
Ford, on the Schuylkill, over which'the ene- 
my croſſed in the utmoſt confuſion, and 
with little or no interruption-from our ar- 
my ; the cavalry making ſome feeble at- 
tempts upon their rear with ſcarce any loſs 
on either fide. This retreat, which the ene- 
my were permitted to effect under ſuch ſin- 
gular diſadvantages, was more extraordi- 
nary, as the groſs of the army under Ge- 
neral Howe was moving up in front, and 
would ſoon have been at hand to take part 
in the conflict. | 

The enemy had long threatened a deſcent 
on Rhode Iſland, and had been hard at work 
all the winter in building a great number of 
flat-bottomed boats for that purpoſe, in 
Hickamanet River. Early in the morning 
on the 25th of May, a detachment of five 
hundred men from the garriſon at Rhode 

Iſland embarked on board flat-bottomed 
boats, and, covered by the Flora frigate, 
and ſome gallies, proceeded up the river, 
and landed before day between Warren and 
Poppaquaſh Point—dividing in two be- 
dies—one of which burnt upwards of one 
hundred boats, a galley, and a ſchooner, 
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at the head of the river and deftroyed the 
toyens of Warren and Briſtal in their re- 
treat. 
The:enemy aſſemhled under Colonel Bar- 
ton (the ſame who made General Preſcot 
priſoner) and attacked the detachment, but 
were repulſed, with very conſiderable loſs, 
and their commanding officer mortally 
wounded. We ſpiked up a great number of 
eannon, and brought off ſeventy: priſoners, 
with the trifling loſs of an.officer and twelve 
men wounded. 

An attempt was alſo made by another de- 
tachment of one hundred and fifty men, 
under the command of Major Eyre, of the 
54th regiment; who, under cover of ſome 
gallies and a gun- boat, burned the ſaw- 
mills and lumber at Fall River, near Tiver- 
ton; this was effected, with the deſtruction 
of more flat-bottomed boats, at the ex- 
pence of an officer and ſix men Killed and 
_ wounded. 

No material tranſaction happened till the 
evacuation of Philadelphia, which took place 
on the 12th of June, General Howe leaving 
that place, and the command of the army, 
a few days before. Some time before his 

departure, a moſt ſingular and ſuperb enter- 
tainment was made for him by ſome officers 
"> 
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of the army. It far exceeded any thing 
that had been ſeen in the Weſtern World, 


and even rivalled the magnificent exhibi- 


tions of the moſt voluptuous of all mo- 
narchs, Louis XIV. 


This ſplendid teſtimony of eſteem was 
exhibited on May the 23d, and, as it con- 
ſiſted of a variety of parts, was called the 
Miſchianza.— It was confined to ſuch ſpec- 
tators only as were favoured with tickets of 
admiſſion—which were decorated with a ſun 


juſt verging towards the horizon, with this 


inſcription : Luceo deſcendens aucto ſplendore 
reſurgam. 
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APP E N DI X. 


— 


At a meeting of the delegates of every town and 
diſtrict in the county of Suffolk, on Tueſday 
the 6th of September, at the houſe of Mr. 
Richard Woodward, of Deadham, and by ad- 
journment, at the Houſe of Mr. Voſe, of 
Milton, on Friday the gth inſtant ; Joſeph Pal- 
mer, Eſq; being choſen moderator, and Wil- 
liam Thompſon, Eſq; clerk ; a committee was 
choſen to bring in a report to the convention; 
and the following being ſeveral times read, and 


put paragraph by paragraph, was unanimouſly 
voted, viz. 


1 the power but not the juſtice; 
the vengeance but not the wiſdom of 
Great Britain, which of old perſecuted, ſcourged, 
and excited our fugitive parents from their native 
ſhores, now purſues us their guiltleſs children 
with unrelenting ſeverity : and whereas this then 
ſavage and uhcultivated deſart was purchaſed by 
the toil and treaſure, or acquired by the blood 
and valour of thoſe our venerable progenitors z 
to us they bequeathed the dear-bought inherit- 
F f 


ance ; 
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ance; to our care and protection they conſigned 
it, and the moſt ſacred obligations are upon us 
to tranſmit the glorious obligations unfettered by 
power, unclogged with ſhackles, to our innocent 
and beloved offspring. On the fortitude, on the 
wiſdom, and on the exertions of this important 
day, is ſuſpended the fate of this new world, and 
of unborn millions. If a boundlefs extent of 
continent, ſwarming with millions, will tamely 
ſubmit to live, move, and have their being at the 
arbitrary will of a licentious miniſter, they baſely 


yield to voluntary ſlavery, and future generations 
ſhall load their memories with inceſſant execra- 


tions. On the other hand, if we arreſt the hand 
which would ranſack our pockets, if we diſarm 
the parricide which points the dagger to our bo- 
ſoms, if we nobly defeat that fatal edict which 
proclaims a power to frame laws for us in all caſes 
whatſoever, thereby entailing the endleſs and num- 
berleſs curſes of ſlavery upon us, our heirs and 
their heirs for ever; if we ſucceſsfully reſiſt that 
unparalleled uſurpation of unconſtitutional power 
whereby our capital is robbed of the means of 
life; whereby the ſtreets of Boſton are thronged 
with military executioners; whereby our coaſts 
are lined and harbours crouded with ſhips of war; 
whereby the charter of the colony, that ſacred 
barrier againſt the encroachments of tyranny, is 
mutilated and in effect annihilated; whereby a 
murderous law is framed to ſhelter villains from 
the hands of juſtice; whereby the unalienable and 
ineſtimable inheritance, which we derived from 
| nature, 
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nature, the conſtitution of Britain, and the pri- 


vileges warranted to us in the charter of the pro- 


vince, is totally wrecked, annulled, and vacated; 
_ poſterity will acknowledge that virtue which pre- 


ſerved them free and happy ; and while we en- 
joy the rewards and bleſſings of the faithful, the 
torrent of panegyriſts will roll our reputations to 
that lateſt period, when the ſtreams of time ſhall 


be abſorbed in the abyſs of eternity. Therefore 


we have reſolved, and do reſolve, 


1. That whereas his Majeſty George the Third 
is the rightful ſucceſſor to the throne of Great 
Britain, and juſtly entitled to the allegiance of the 
Britiſh realm, and agreeable to compact, of the 
Engliſh colonies in America ;—therefore we, the 


heirs and ſucceſſors of the firſt planters of this 
colony, do chearfully acknowledge the ſaid George 
the Third to be our rightful ſovereign, and that 
ſaid covenant is the tenure and claim on which 
are founded our allegiance and ſubmiſſion. 

2. That it is an indiſpenſable duty which we 
owe to God, our country, ourſelves, and poſterity, 
by all lawful ways and means in our power to 
maintain, defend, and preſerve thoſe civil and reli- 
gious rights and liberties, for which many of our 


fathers fought, bled, and died, and to hand them 


down entire to future generations. 
3. That the late acts of the Britiſh Parliament, 


for blocking up the harbour of Boſton, for alter- 
ing the eſtabliſhed form of government in this 


colony, and for ſcreening the moſt flagitious vio- 
lun * the laws of the province from a legal 
| Ff2 trial, 
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trial, are groſs infractions of thoſe rights to which 
we are juſtly entitled by the laws of nature, the 
Britiſh nen and the charter of the pro- 
vlnce. 

4. That no nes, is due from this province 
to either or any part of the acts above-mentioned, 
but that they be rejected as the attempts of a 
wicked adminiſtration to enflave America. 

g. That ſo long as the juſtices of our Superior 
Court of Judicature, Court of Aſſize, &c. and In- 
ferior Court of Common Pleas in this county are 
appointed, or hold their places, by any other te- 
nure than that which the charter and the laws of 
the province direct, they muſt be conſidered as 
under undue influence, and are therefore uncon- 
ſtitutional officers, and as ſuch no regard ought 
to be paid to them by the people of this county. 

6. That if the juſtices of the Superior Court of 
Judicature, Aſſize, &c. juſtices of the Court of 
Common Pleas, or of the General Seſſions of the 
Peace, ſhall fit and act during their preſent dif- 
qualified ſtate, this county will ſupport and bear 
harmleſs all ſheriffs- and their deputies, conſtables, 
jurors, and other officers, who ſhall refuſe to carry 
into execution the orders of ſaid courts; and, as 
far as poſſihle to prevent the many inconveniences 
which muſt be occaſioned by a ſuſpenſion of the 
courts of juſtice, we do moſt earneſtly recom- 
mend it to all creditors, that they ſhew all rea- 
ſonable and even generous forbearance to their 
debtors, and to all debtors, to pay their juſt debts 
ich all poſſible ſpeed z and wy any diſputes rela- 

tive 
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tive to debts or treſpaſſes ſhall ariſe, which can- 
not be ſettled by the parties, we recommend it 
to them to ſubmit all ſuch cauſes to arbitration ; 
and it is our opinion that the contending parties, 
or either of them, who ſhall refuſe ſo to do, ought 
to be conſidered as co-operating with the enemies 
of this country. 

7. That it be recommended to the collectors 
of taxes, conſtables, and all other officers who 
have public monies in their hands, to retain the 
ſame, and not to make any payment thereof to 
the provincial county treaſurer, until the civil 
government of the -province is placed- upon a 
conſtitutional foundation, or until it ſhall other- 
wiſe be ordered by the propoſed Provincial Con- 
greſs. 

8. That the perſons who have accepted ſeats 
at the council board, by virtue of a mandamus 
from the King, in conformity to the late act of 
the Britiſh Parliament, entitled © An Act for the 
regulating the government of the Maſſachuſett's 
Bay,“ have acted in direct violation of the duty 
they owe to their country, and have thereby given 
great and juſt offence to this people: therefore 


reſolved, That this county do recommend it to 


all perſons, who have ſo highly offended by ac- 
cepting ſaid departments, and have not already 
publickly reſigned their ſeats at the council board, 
to make public reſignations of their places at ſaid 
board, on or before the 20th day of this inſtant 
September ; and that all perſons refuſing ſo to do 
ſhall, from and after ſaid day, be confidered by 
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this county as obſtinate and en enemies 
to this country. 

9 That the fortifications ** und now car- 
rying on upon Boſton Neck, are juſtly alarming 
to this county, and give us reaſon to apprehend 
ſome hoſtile intention againſt that town, more 
eſpecially as the commander in chief has in a very 
extraordinary manner removed the powder from 
the magazine at Charleſtown, and has alſo for- 
bidden the keeper of the magazine at Boſton, to 
deliver out to the owners the powder which they 
had lodged in ſaid magazine. 

10. That the late act of Parliament for eſta- 
bliſhing the Roman Catholic religion and the 
French laws in that extenſive country now called 
Quebec, is dangerous in an extreme degree to 
the Proteſtant religion and to the civil rights and 
liberties of all America; and therefore, as men 
and Proteſtant Chriſtians, we are indiſpenſably 
obliged to take all proper. meaſures for our ſe- 
curity. 

11. That whereas our enemies have flattered 
themſclves that they ſhall make an eaſy prey of 
this numerous, brave, and hardy people, from an 
apprehenſion that they are unacquainted with mi- 
litary diſcipline; we therefore, for the honour, de- 
fence, and ſecurity of this county and province, 
adviſe—as it has been recommended to take away 
all commiſſions from the officers of the militia 
that thoſe who now hold commiſſions, or ſuch 
other perſons be elected in each town as officers 


in the militia, as ſhall be judged of ſufficient ca- 
| pacity 
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pacity for that purpoſe, and who have evidenced 
themſelves the inflexible friends to the rights of 
the people; and that the inhabitants of thoſe towns 
and diſtricts, who are qualified, do uſe their ut- 
moſt diligence to acquaint themſelves with the 
art of war as ſoon as poſſible, and do for that 
purpoſe appear under arms at leaſt once every 
week. 

12. That during the preſent hoſtile appearances 
on the part of Great Britain, notwithſtanding the 
many inſults and oppreſſions which we moſt ſen- 
ſibly reſent, yet, nevertheleſs, from our affection 
to his Majeſty, which we have at all times evi- 
denced, we are determined to act merely upon the 
defenſive, ſo long as ſuch conduct may be vin- 
dicated by reaſon and the principles of 35 or 
ſervation, but no longer, 

13. That as we underſtand it has been in con- 
templation to apprehend ſundry perſons of this 
county, who have rendered themſelves conſpicu- 
ous in contending for the violated rights and li- 
berties of their countrymen, we do recommend, 
ſhould ſuch an audacious meaſure be put in prac- 
tice, to ſeize and keep in ſafe cuſtody every ſer- 
vant of the preſent tyrannical and unconſtitutional 
government, throughout the county and province, 
until the perſons ſo apprehended be liberated from 
the hands of our adverſaries, and reſtored ſafe 
and uninjured to their reſpective friends and fa» 
milies. 

14. That until our rights are fully reſtored to 
us, we will, to the utmoſt of our power, and we 
| Ff 4 recommend 
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recommend the ſame to the other counties, with- 
hold all commercial intercourſe with Great Britain, 
Ireland, and the Weſt Indies, and abſtain from 
the conſumption of Britiſh merchandize and manu. 
factures, and eſpecially of Eaſt-India teas and piece 

goods, with ſuch additions, alterations, and excep- 
 tfons only, as the General Congreſs of the colonies 
may agree to, 
15. That under our preſent circumſtances it is 
incumbent on us to encourage arts and manufac- 
tures among us by all means in our power; and 
that 

be and are hereby aka a Committee to 

conſider of the beſt ways and means to promote 
and eſtabliſh the ſame, and to report to this Con- 
vention as ſoon as may be. 

16. That the exigencies of our public affairs 
demand that a Provincial Congreſs be called, to 
- conſult ſuch meaſures as may be adopted, and vi- 
gorouſly executed by the whole people; and we 
do recommend it to the ſeveral towns in this 
county, to chooſe members for ſuch a Provincial 
Congreſs, to be holden at Concord on the ſecond 
Tueſday of October next enſuing. 

17. That this county, confiding in the wiſdom 
and integrity of the continental Congreſs now ſit- 
ting at Philadelphia, pay all due reſpe& and ſub- 
miſſion to ſuch meaſures as may be recommended 
by them to the Colonies, for the reſtoration and 
eſtabliſhment of their juſt rights, civil and reli- 

gious, and _ renewing that harmony and union 


between 
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between Great Britain and the Colonies ſo earneſtly 
wiſhed for by all good men. 

19. That whereas the uniyerſal uneaſineſs which 
prevails among all orders of men, ariſing from the 
wicked and oppreſſive meaſures of the preſent Ad- 
miniſtration, may influence ſome unthinking per- 
ſons to commit outrage upon private property; 
we would heartily. recommend to all perſons of 
this community not to engage in any routs, riots, 
or licentious attacks upon the properties of any 
perſon whatſoever, as being ſubverſive of all order 
and government; but by a ſteady, manly, uniform 
and perſevering oppoſition, to convince our ene- 
mies, that in a conteſt ſo important, in a cauſe ſa 
ſolemn, our conduct ſhall be ſuch, as to merit the 
approbation of the wiſe, and the admiration of the 
brave and free of every age, and of every coyntry. 

19. That ſhould our enemies, by any ſudden 
manceuvres, render it neceſſary to aſk the aid and 
aſſiſtance of our brethren in the country, ſome one 
of the Committee of Correſpondence, or a Select 
Man of ſuch town, or the town adjoining, where 
ſuch hoſtilities ſhall commence, or ſhall be ex- 
pected to commence, ſhall diſpatch couriers with 
written meſſages, to the Select Men or Committees 

of Correſpondence of the ſeveral towns in the vi- 
cinity, with a written account of ſuch matter; who 
ſhall diſpatch others to Committees more remote, 
until proper and ſufficient aſſiſtance be obtained; 
and that the expence of ſaid couriers be defrayed 
by the county, until it ſhall be otherwiſe ordered 
by the proyincial Congreſs, 
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The ASSOCIATION, &c. 


7 E, His Majeſty's moſt loyal ſubjects, the 
Delegates of the ſeveral Colonies of New 
Hampſhire, Maſſachuſett's Bay, Rhode Iſland, 
Connecticut, New York, New Jerſey, Pennſyl- 
vania, the Three Lower Counties of Newcaſtle, 
Kent, and Suſſex, on Delaware, Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, and South Carolina, de- 
puted to repreſent them in a continental Congreſs, 
held in the city of Philadelphia, on the fifth day 
of September, 1774, avowing our allegiance to 
his Majeſty, our affection and regard for our fel- 
low- ſubjects in Great Britain and elſewhere, af- 
fected with the deepeſt anxiety, and moſt alarming 
apprehenſions at thoſe” grievances and diſtreſſes, 
with which His Majeſty's American ſubjects are 
oppreſſed, and having taken under our moſt ſe- 
rious deliberation, the ſtate of the whole continent, 
find, that the preſent unhappy ſituation of our 
affairs is occaſioned by a ruinous ſyſtem of colony 
adminiſtration adopted by the Britiſh Miniſtry 
about the year 1763, evidently calculated for en- 
ſlaving theſe Colonies, and with them, the Britiſh 
Empire. In proſecution of which ſyſtem, various 
Acts of Parliament have been paſſed for raiſing a 
revenue in America, for depriving the American 
ſubjects, in many inſtances, of the conſtitutional 
trial by jury, expoling their lives to danger, by 
directing a new and illegal trial beyond the * 
9 | or 
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for crimes alledged to have been committed in 


America: And in proſecution of the ſame ſyſtem, 
ſeveral late cruel and oppreſſive Acts have been 
paſſed reſpecting the town of Boſton and the Maſ- 
ſachuſett's Bay, and alſo an Act for extending the 


province of Quebec, ſo as to border on the weſt- 


ern frontiers of theſe colonies, eſtabliſhing an ar- 
bitrary government therein, and diſcouraging the 
ſettlement of Britiſh ſubjects in that wide-extended 
country ; thus, by the influence of civil principles 
and ancient prejudices, to diſpoſe the inhabitants 
to act with hoſtility againſt the free Proteſtant Co- 
lonies, whenever a wicked Miniſtry ſhall chuſe fo 
to direct them. 

To obtain redreſs of theſe grievances, which 
threaten deſtruction to the lives, liberty, and pro- 
perty of His Majeſty's ſubjects in North America, 
we are of opinion, that a non-importation, non- 
conſumption, and non-exportation agreement, faith- 
fully adhered to, will prove the moſt ſpeedy, effec- 
tual, and peaceable meaſure: And therefore we 
do, for ourſelves, and the inhabitants of the ſeveral 
Colonies, whom we repreſent, firmly agree and 
aſſociate, under the ſacred ties of virtue, honour, 
and love of our country, as follow : 

Firſt, That from and after the firſt Day of De- 
cember next, we will not import into Britiſh Ames 
rica, from Great Britain or Ireland, any goods, 
wares, or merchandize whatſoever, or from any 
other place any ſuch goods, wares, or merchan- 
dize, as ſhall have been exported from Great 
Britain or Ireland; nor Fw we, after that day, 
import 
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1mport any Eaſt-India tea from any part of the 
world; nor any molaſſes, ſyrups, paneles, coffee, 
or pimento, from the Britiſh plantations, or from 
Dominica; nor wines from Madeira, or the Weſt- 
ern Iſlands ; nor foreign indigo. 
Second, That we will neither import, nor pur- 
chaſe any ſlave imported, after the firſt day of 
December next ; after which time, we will wholly 
diſcontinue the flave-trade, and will neither be 
concerned in it ourſelves, nor will we hire our veſ- 
ſels, nor fell our commodities or manufacture to 
thoſe who are concerned in it. 

Third, As a non-conſumption agreement, ſtrictly 
; adhered to, will be an effectual ſecurity for the 
obſervation of the non-importation, we, as above, 
folemnly agree and aſſociate, that, from this day, 
we will not purchaſe or uſe any tea imported on 
account of the Eaſt-India company, or any on 
which a duty hath been or ſhall be paid ; and from 
and after the firſt day of March next, we will not 
purchaſe or uſe any Eaſt-India tea whatever; nor 
will we, nor any perſon for or under us, purchaſe 
or uſe any of thoſe goods, wares, or merchandize, 
we have agreed not to import, which we ſhall 
know, or have cauſe to ſuſpect, were imported 
after the firſt day of December, except ſuch as 
come under the rules and directions of the tenth 
article hereafter mentioned. g 
FTFrourtb, The earneſt deſire we have, not to in- 

jure our fellow- ſubjects in Great Britain, Ireland, 
or the Weſt- Indies, induces us to ſuſpend a non- 
ene, until the bench day of September, 


1775 
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1775 3 at which time, if the ſaid Acts, and parts 
of Acts, of the Britiſh Parliament herein after men- 
tioned, are not repealed, we will not, directly or 
indirectly, export any merchandize or commodity 
whatſoever to Great-Brirain, Ireland, or the Welt 
Indies, except rice to Europe. 

_ Fifth, Such as are merchants, and uſe ths Bri- 
tiſh and Iriſh trade, will give orders, as ſoon as 
poſſible, to their factors, agents, and correſpond- 
ents in Great-Britain and Ireland, not to- ſhip any 
goods to them, on any pretence whatſoever, as 
they cannat be received in America; and if any 
merchant, reſiding in Great-Britain or Ireland, ſhall 
directly or indirectly ſhip any goods, wates, or 
merchandize, for America, in order to break the 
faid non-importation agreement, or in any manner 
contravene the ſame, on ſuch unworthy conduct 
being well atteſted, it ought to be made public; 
and, on the ſame being ſo done, we will not from 
thenceforth have any com mercial connection with 
ſach merchant. | 

Sixth, That ſuch as are owners of veſſels will 
give poſitive orders to their captains, or maſters, 
not to receive on board their veſſels any goods 
prohibited by the ſaid non-importation agreement, 
on pain of immediate cilmiſſion from their ſer- 

vice. | 

Seventh, We will uſe our utmoſt endeavours to 
improve the breed of ſheep, and increaſe their 
numbers to the greateſt extent; and to that end, 
we will kill them as ſparingly as may be, eſpecially 
thoſe of the moſt profitable kind; nor will we ex- 

| port 
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port any to the Weſt-Indies, ot elvubare; and 
thoſe of us who are or may become overſtocked 
with, or can conveniently ſpare any ſheep, will 
diſpoſe of them to our neighbours, eſpecially to 
the poorer ſort, on moderate terms. 

Eighth, That we will, in our ſeveral ſtations, 
encourage frugality, ceconomy, and induſtry; and 
promote agriculture, arts, and the manufactures 
of this country, eſpecially that of wool ; and will 
diſcountenance and diſcourage every ſpecies of ex- 
travagance and diſſipation, eſpecially all horſe- 
racing, and all kinds of gaming, cock-fighting, 
exhibitions of ſhews, plays, and other expenſive 
diverſions and entertainments. And on the death 
of any relation or friend, none of us, or any of 
our families, will go into any further mourning- 
dreſs, than a black crape or ribbon on the arm or 
hat for gentlemen, and a black ribbon or necklace 

for ladies; and we will diſcontinue the giving of 
gloves and ſcarfs at funerals. 

Ninth, That ſuch as are venders of goods or 
merchandize, will not take advantage of the ſcar- 
city of goods that may be occaſioned by this aſſo- 
ciation, but will ſell the ſame at the rates we have 
been reſpectively accuſtomed to do, for twelve 
months laſt paſt.—And if any vender of goods or 
merchandize ſhall ſell any ſuch goods on higher 
terms, or ſhall in any manner, or by any device 
whatſoever, violate or depart from this agreement, 
no perſon ought, nor will any of us deal with any 
ſuch perſon, or his or her factor or agent, at any 


time hereafter, for any commodity whatever. 
a Tenth, 
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Tenth, In caſe. any merchant, trader, or other 
perſon, ſhall import any goods or merchandize 
after the firſt day of December, and before the 
| firſt day of February. next, the ſame ought forth- 
with, at the diſcretion of the owner, to be either, 
re-ſhipped or delivered up to the Committee of the 
county or town wherein they ſhall be imported, to 
be ſtored at the riſk of the importer, until the non- 
importation agreement ſhall ceaſe, or be ſold under 
the direction of the Committee aforeſaid ;- and in 
the laſt-mentioned caſe, the owner. or owners of 
" ſuch goods ſhall be reimburſed (out of the ſales) 
the firſt coſt and charges; the profit, if any, to be 
applied towards relieving and employing ſuch poor 
inhabitants of the town of Boſton, as are imme- 
diate ſufferers by the Boſton Port-bill ; and a par- 
ticular account of all goods ſo returned, ſtored, or, 
ſold, to be inſerted in the public papers; and if 
any goods or merchandizes ſhall be imported after 
the ſaid firſt day of F ebruary, the ſame ought 
forthwith to be {ent back again, without breaking 
any of the packages thereof. 

Eleventh, That a Committee be choſen in every 
county, city, and town, by thoſe who are qualified 
to vote for repreſentatives in the legiſlature, whoſe 
buſineſs it ſhall be attentively to obſerve the con- 
duct of all perſons touching this aſſociation; and 
when it ſhall be made appear to the ſatisfaction of 
a majority of any ſuch Committee, that any perſon 
within the limits of their appointment has violated 
this aſſociation, that ſuch majority do forthwith 
cauſe the truth of the caſe to be publiſhed in the 


Gazette, 
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| Geh to the end that all ſuch foes to the ri ofits 
of Britiſh America may be publickly known, * 
univerſally contemned as the enemies of American 
liberty; and thenceforth we reſpectively will break 

| or all dealings with him or her. 
Twelfth, That the Committee of Correſpondence 
in the reſpective Colonies do frequently inſpect the 


entries of their Cuſtom-houſes, and inform each 


bother from time to time of the true ſtate thereof, 
and of every other material circumſtance that may 
occur relative to this aſſociation. 
_ Thirteenth, That all manufactures of this country 
be ſold at reaſonable prices, ſo that no undue ad- 
vantage be taken of a future ſcarcity of goods. 
- Fourteenth, And we do further agree and reſolve, 
that we will have no trade, commerce, dealings, 
or intercourſe whatſoever, with any colony or pro- 
vince, in North-America, which ſhall not accede 
to, or which ſhall hereafter violate this aſſociation, 
but will hold them as unworthy of the rights of 
freemen, and as inimical to the liberties of their 
country. 
And we do ſolemnly bind ourſelves and our 
conſtituents, under the ties aforeſaid, to adhere to 
this aſſociation until ſuch parts of the ſeveral Acts 
of Parliament paſſed ſince the cloſe of the laſt war, 
as impoſe or continue duties on tea, wine, molaſſes, 
ſyrups, paneles, coffee, ſugar, pimento, indigo, 
foreign paper, glaſs, and painters colours, imported 
into America, and extend the powers of the Admi- 
ralty courts beyond their ancient limits, deprive 
the American ſubje& of trial by jury, _— 
| e 
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cs Fs to indemnify t Precht 
from damages, that he might otherwiſe de liable 
to, from a trial by his pters, 'Fequie oppreſſive ſe- 
curity from 'a claimant; of ſhips or goods ſeized, | 
before he ſhall be allowed to defend his property, 
are . repealed—And until that part of tlie Act of the 
12 G. III. c. 24. intituled. An At for the ber- 
ter ſecuring his Majeſty's dock-yards, magazines, 
ſhips, ammunition, and ſtores,” by which any. per- 
ſons charged with committing any of the offences 
therein deſcribed, in America, may be tried in any 

thire or county within the realm, is repeale And 
until the four Acts paſſed in the laſt ſeſſion of Par- 
liament, viz. that for ſtopping the port, and block - 
ing up the harbour of Boſton— That 25 altering 
the charter and government of the Maſſachuſett's 
Bay And that which is intituled, * An Act for 
the better adminiſtration of juſtice, &c. And 
that, For extending the limits of Quebec, c.“ 
are repealed. And we recommend it to the pro- 
vincial conventions, and to the committees in the 
reſpective Colonies, to eſtabliſh ſuch farther regu- 
lations as they may think proper, for carrying it into 
execution this aſſociation. ©. 

*Phe' foregoing aflociation bein aaa up- | 

on by the Cox ESS, was ordered to be ſubſcribed 
by the ſeveral Members thereof; and thereupon 
we * hereunto ſet our reſpective names accord- 
| ng Jo 7 


I. Congreſs, Philadelphia, Ofober 20, 1774. 


* 


Signed, PRT ro RANDOLPH, Preſident. 
bo er Re gs, 


g 
as * 


{ 40 
New Hampſhire. John Sullivan, Nathaniel Folſom. 
Maſachuſetf's Bay. Thomas Cuſhing, Samuel 
Adama, John Adams, Robert Treat Paine. 

Rhode Jſland. Stephen Hopkins, Samuel Ward. 
| Conneflicut. Eliphalet Dyer, Roger Sherman, 
Silas Deane. 

New York. Iſaac Low, John Alſop, John Jay, 
James Duane, William Floyd, Henry Weiner, 
S. Boerum. | 

New Jerſey. James Kinſey, William Livingſton, 
Stephen Crane, Richard Smith. a 
"Pennſylvania. Joſeph Galloway, John Dickinſon, 
Charles Humphreys, Thomas Mifflin, Edward Bid- 
dle, John Morton, George Roſs. ' 

Newcaſtle, Sc. Cæſar Rodney, Thomas M“ 
Kean, George Read. 

Maryland. Matthew Tilghman, Thomas Johnſon, 
William Paca, Samuel Chaſe. 

Virginia. Richard Henry Lee, George Waſhing- 
ton, P. Henry, jun. Richard Bland, Benjamin Har- 
riſon, Edmund Pendleton. 

Nerth Carolina. William Hooper, Joſeph Hewes, 
R. Caſwell. 

South Carolina, Henry Middleton, Thomas 
Lynch, Chriſtopher Gadſden, John Rutledge, Ed- 
ward Rutledge. 
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A DECLARATION 5 W e te 
United Colonies of NoR TH AMERICA, now met in 

General Congreſs at Philadelphia, ſetting forth the 

© Cauſes and Neceſſity of their taking up Arms, 


F it was poſſible for men who exerciſe their rea- 

ſon to believe, that the Divine Author of our 
exiſtence intended a part of the human race to 
hold an abſolure property in, and an unbounded 
power over others, marked out by his infinite 
goodneſs and wiſdom as the objects of a legal 
domination, never rightfully reſiſtible, however 
ſevere and oppreſſive; the inhabitants of theſe 
colonies might at leaſt require from the Parlia- 
ment of Great Britain ſome evidence, that this 
dreadful authority over them has been granted to 
that body. But a reverence for our Great Creator, 
principles of humanity, and the dictates of com- 
mon ſenſe, muſt convince all thoſe who reflect 
upon the ſubject, that government was inſtituted 
to promote the welfare of mankind, and ought to 
be adminiſtered for the attainment of that end. 
The legiſlature of Great Britain, however, ſtimu- 
lated by an inordinate paſſion for a power not 
only unjuſtifiable, but' which they know to be 
peculiarly reprobated by the very conſtitution of 
that kingdom, and deſperate of ſucceſs in any 
mode of conteſt, where- regard ſhould be had to 
truth, law, or right, have at length, deſerting 
thoſe, attempted to effect their cruel and i impo- 
| ** n of enſlaving theſe colonies by vio- 
8 8 1 lence, 
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lence, and have thereby rendered it neceſſary for 
vs to cloſe with their laſt appeal from reaſon to 

arms.— Vet, however blinded that aſſembly may 
be, by their intemperate rage for unlimited do- 
mination, ſo to ſlight juſtice and the opinion of 
mankind, we eſteem ourſelves bound by obliga- 
tions of reſpect to the reſt of the world, to make 
known the juſtice of our cauſe. 

. Qar. forefathers, inhabitants of the igand of 
Great Britain, left their native land, to ſeek on 
theſe ſhores a reſidence for civil and religious free- 
dom. At the expence of their blood, at the ha- 
zard of their, fortunes, without the leaſt charge 
to the country from which they removed, by un- 
ceaſing labour, and an unconquerable ſpirit, they 
effected ſettlements in the diſtant and inhoſpitable 
wilds of America, then filled with numerous and 
warlike nations of barbarians. Societies or go- 
vernments, veſted with perfect legiſlatures, were 
formed under charters from the crown, and an 
harmonious intercourſe. was eſtabliſned between 
the colonies and the kingdom from which they 
derived their origin. The mutual benefits of this 
union became in a ſhort time ſo extraordinary, as 
to excite aſtoniſhment; It is univerſally confeſſed, 
that the amazing increaſe of the wealth, ſtrength, 
and navigation of the realm aroſe from-this ſource; 
and the miniſter who ſo wiſely and ſucceſsfully 
directed the meaſures of Great Britain in the late 
war, publickly declared, that theſe colonies en- 
abled her to triumph over her enemies. Towards 

the. concluſion of that war it pleaſed our ſove- 
reign to make a change in his councils. From 
that 
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that fatal moment the affairs of the Britiſh em- 
pire began to fall into confuſion, and gradually 
fliding from the ſummit of glorious proſperity to 
which they had been advanced by the virtues and 
abilities of one man, are at length diſtracted by 
the convulſions that now ſhake it to its deepeſt 
foundation. 'The new miniſtry finding the brave 
foes of Britain, though frequently defeated, yet 
.- ſtill contending, took up the unfortunate idea of 
granting them a haſty peace, and of en ſubdu- 
ing her faithful friends. 

Theſe devoted colonies were Aas to be in 
ſuch a ſtate, as to preſent victories without blood- 
ſhed, and all the eaſy emoluments of ſtatuteable 
plunder. The uninterrupted tenor of their peace- 
able and reſpectful behaviour from the beginning 
of colonization, their dutiful, zealous, and uſeful 
ſervices during the war, tho' ſo recently and am- 
ply acknowledged in the moſt honourable man- 
ner by his Majeſty, by the late King, and by 
Parliament, could not ſave them from the medi- 
tated innovations. Parliament was influenced to 
adopt the pernicious project, and aſſuming a new 
power over them, have, in the courſe of eleven 
years, given ſuch deciſive ſpecimens of the ſpirit 
and conſequences attending this power, as to leave 
no doubt concerning the effects of acquieſcence 
under it. They have undertaken to give and 
grant our money without our conſent, tho' we 
have ever exerciſed an excluſive right to diſpoſe 
of our own property. Statutes have been paſſed 
for extending the juriſdiction of Courts of Ad- 
121 and Vice-Admiralty beyond their ancient 
G g 3 limits, 
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limits, for depriving us of the accuſtomed and 
ineſtimable privilege of trial by jury in. caſes af- 
 fefting both life and property; for ſuſpending the 

legiſlature of one of the colonies; for interdict- 
ing all commerce of another; z and for altering 
fundamentally the form of government, eſtabliſh- 
ed by charter, and ſecured by acts of its own le- 
giſlature ſolemnly confirmed by the crown; for 
exempting the Murderers” of coloniſts from le- 
gal trial, and, in effect, from puniſhment; for 
erecting in a neighbouring Province, acquired by 
the joint arms of Great Britain and America, a 
deſpotiſm dangerous to our very exiſtence ; and 
for quartering ſoldiers upon the coloniſts in time 
of profound peace. It has alſo been reſolved 
in Parliament, that coloniſts charged with com- 
mitting certain offences, ſhall be tranſported to 
England to be tried. 

But why ſhould we enumerate our injuries in 
detail ? By one ſtatute it is declared, that Par- 
liament can © of .right make laws to bind us in 
all caſes whatſoever.” What is to defend us 
againſt ſo enormous, ſo unlimited a power? Not 
a ſingle man of thoſe who aſſume it, is choſen by 
us, or is ſubject to our controul or influence; but, 
dn the contrary, they are all of them exempt from 
the operation of ſuch laws; and an American re- 
venue, if not diverted from the oftenſible pur- 
poſes for which it is raiſed, would actually lighten 
their own, burdens in proportion as they increaſc 
ours. We ſaw the miſery to which ſuch deſpotiſm 
would reduce us. We for ten years inceſſantly 
and ineffectually beſieged the throne as ſuppli- 
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cants ; we reaſoned, we remonſtrated with Par- 
liament in the moſt mild and decent language. 
But adminiſtration, ſenſible that we ſhould regard 
_ theſe oppreſſive meaſures as freemen ought to do, 
ent over fleets and armies to enforce them. The 
indignation of the Americans was rouſed, it is 
true; but it was the indignation of a virtuous, 
loyal, and affectionate people. A Congreſs of 
delegates from the United Colonies was aſſembled 
at Philadelphia, on the 5th day of laſt Septem- 
ber. We reſolved again to offer an humble and 
dutiful petition to the King, and alſo addreſſed 
our fellow - ſubjects of Great Britain. We have 
purſued every temperate, every reſpectful mea- 
ſure; we have even proceeded to break off our 
commercial intercourſe with our fellow. ſubjects, 
as the laſt peaceable admonition, that our attach- 
ment to no nation upon earth ſhould ſupplant our 
attachment to liberty. This we flattered ourſelves 
was the ultimate ſtep of the controverſy ; but the 
ſubſequent events have ſhewn, how vain is this hope 
of finding moderation in our enemies. 

Several threatening expreſſions againſt the co- 
lonies were inſerted in his Majeſty's ſpeech. Our 
petition, though we were told it was a decent one, 
that his Majeſty had been pleaſed to receive it 
graciouſly, and to promiſe laying it before his 
Parliament, was huddled into both houſes amongft 
a bundle of American papers, and there neg- 
lected. The Lords and Commons in their ad- 
dreſs, in the month of February, ſaid, That © a 
o rebellion at that time actually exiſted within the 

province of Maſſachuſett's Bay; and that thoſe 
68g 4 concerned 
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« concerned in it had: been countenanced · and en- 
t couraged by unlawful combinations and engage- 


© ments, entered into by his Majeſty's ſubjects 


in ſeveral of the other colonies ; and therefore 
they beſought his Majeſty, that he would take 
© the moſt effectual meaſures to enforce due obe- 
* dience” to the laws and authority of the Su- 
„ preme Legiſlature.” Soon after the commer- 
cial intercourſe of whole colonies, with foreign 
countries, and with each other, was cut off by 
an Act of Parliament; by another, ſeveral of them 
were entirely prohibited from the fiſheries in the 
ſeas near their coaſts, on which they always de- 
pended for their ſuſtenance; and large reinforce- 
ments of ſhips and troops were immediately ſent 
over to General Gage. | 
PFruitleſs were all the entreaties, arguments and 
eloquence of an illuſtrious band of the moſt diſ- 
tinguiſned Peers and Commoners, who nobly and 
ſtrenuouſly aſſerted the juſtice of our cauſe, to 
ſtay or even to mitigate the. heedleſs fury with 
which theſe accumulated and unexampled outrages 
were hurried on. \ Equally fruitleſs was the inter- 
ference of the city of London, of Briſtol, and 


many other reſpectable towns, in our favour. 


Parliament adopted an inſidious manceuvre, cal- 
culated to divide us, to eſtabliſh a perpetual auc- 
tion of taxations, where colony ſhould bid againſt 
colony, all of them uninformed. what ranſom 
ſhould redeem their lives; and thus to extort from 
us, at the point of the bayonet, the unknown 
ſums that ſhould be ſufficient to gratify, if poſ- 
ſible to r miniſterial rapacity, with the mi- 
att > + ſerable 
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ſcrable lanes left to us of railing in our own 
mode the- preſcribed tribute. What terms more 
rigid and humiliating could have been diftargg by - 
remorſeleſs victors to conquered enemies? In our 
circumſtances, to accept them would be to deſerve 
them. | 
Soon after the intelligence of theſe proceedings 
et on this continent, General Gage, who in 
the courſe of the laſt year had taken poſſeſſion of 
the town of Boſton, in the province of Maſſachu- 
ſett's Bay, and ſtill occupied it as a garriſon, on 
the 19th day of April ſent out from that place 
a large detachment of his army, who made an 
unprovoked aſſault on the inhabitants of the ſaid 
province, at the town of Lexington, as appears 
by the affidavits of a great number of perſons, 
ſome of whom were officers and ſoldiers of that 
detachment, murdered eight of the inhabitants, 
and wounded many others. From thence the 
troops proceeded in warlike array to the town of 
Concord, where they ſet upon another party of 
the inhabitants of the ſame province, killing ſe- 
veral, and wounding more, until compelled to 
retreat by the country people ſuddenly aſſembled 


to repel this cruel aggreſſion. Hoſtilities thus 


commenced by the Britiſh troops, have been ſince 
proſecuted by them without regard to faith or 
reputation. The inhabitants of Boſton being con: 

fined within that town by the General their Gover- 
nor, and, in order to procure their diſmiſſion, hav- 
ing entered into a treaty with him, it was ſtipulated 
that the ſaid inhabitants, having depoſited their 

arms with their own magiſtrates, ſhould have li- 


berty 
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berty to depart, taking with them their other 
effecta. They accordingly delivered up their arms; 
but in open violation of honour, in. defiance of 
the obligation of treaties, which even favage na- 
gions eſteem ſacred, the governor ordered the arms 
depoſited. as aforeſaid, that they might be pre- 
ſerved for their owners, to be. ſeized by a body 
of ſoldiers ; detained the greateſt part of the in- 

babirants in the town, and compelled the few who 
were permitted to retire, to leave their moſt va- 
luable effects behind. 
By this perfidy wives are ſeparated from their 
huſbands, children from their parents, the aged 
and ſick from their relations and friends, who wiſn 
to attend and comfort them; and thoſe who have 
been uſed to live in plenty, and even elegance, 
are reduced to deplorable diſtreſs. 
' The General, further emulating his minifterial 
maſters, by a proclamation, bearing date on the 
x2th day of June, after venting the groſſeſt falſe- 
hoods and calumnies againſt the good people of 
theſe colonies, proceeds to © declare . them all, 
either by name or deſcription, to be rebels and 
* traitors, to ſuperſede the courſe of the common 
law, and inſtead thereof to publiſh and order the 
© uſe and exerciſe of the law martial.” His troops 
have butchered our countrymen 3 have wantonly 
 burat Charles Town, beſides a conſiderable num- 
ber of houſes in other places; our ſhips.and veſſels 
are ſeized ; the neceſſary ſupplies of proviſions are 
mtercepted, and he is exerting his utmoſt power 
to ſpread deſtruction and devaſtation around 


We 
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We have received certain intelligence, that Ge- 
neral Carleton, the Governor of Canada, is inſti- 
gating the people of that province and the Indians 
to fall upon us; and we have but too much rea- 
ſon to apprehend, that ſchemes have been formed. 
to excite domeſtic enemies againſt us. In brief, a 
part of theſe Colonies now feels, and all of them 
are ſure of feeling, as far as the vengeance of Ad- 
miniſtration can inflict them, the complicated ca- 
lamities of fire, ſword, and famine. We are re- 
duced to the alternative of chuſing an uncondi- = 
rional ſubmiſſion to the tyranny of irritated Mi- 
niſters, or reſiſtance by. force. The latter is our 
choice. We have counted the coſt of this conteſt, 
and find nothing ſo dreadful as voluntary ſlavery. 
Honour, juſtice, and humanity, forbid us tamely to 
ſurrender that freedom which we received from our 
- gallant anceſtors, and which our innocent poſterity 
have a right to receive from us. We cannot en- 
dure the infamy and guilt of reſigning ſucceeding 
generations to that wretchedneſs which inevitably 
awaits them, if we baſely entail hereditary bond- 
age upon them. 

Our cauſe is juſt : our union is perfect: our in- 
ternal reſources are great, and if neceſſary, foreign 
aſſiſtance is undoubtedly attainable. We grate- 
fully acknowledge, as ſignal inſtances of Divine fa- 
vour towards us, that his Providence would not 
permit us to be called into this ſevere controverſy, 
until we were grown up to our preſent ſtrength, 
had been previouſly exerciſed in warlike opera- 
tions, and poſſeſſed of the means of defending our- 

ſelves, 
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ſelves!” With hearts fortified with theſe animating 
reflections, we moſt ſolemnly, before God'and the 
world, declare, that, exerting the utmoſt energy of 
_ thoſe powers, which our beneficent Creator hath 
graciouſly beſtèwed upon us, the arms we have 
been compelled by our enemies to aſſume, we will 
in defiance of every hazard, with unabating firm- 
neſs and perfeverance, employ for the preſervation 
of our liberties, being with one mind reſolved to 
die freemen, rather than to live ſlaves. ' 

- Leſt this declaration ſhould diſquiet the minds 
of our friends and fellow-fubje&ts 'in any part of 
the empire, we aſſure them, that we mean not to 
diffolve that union which has ſo long and ſo hap- 
pily ſubſiſted between us, and which we' ſincerely 
wiſh to ſee reſtored. Neceſſity has not yet driven 
us into that deſperate meaſure, or induced us to 
Excite any other nation to war againſt them. We 
have not raiſed armies with ambitious defigns of 
ſeparating from Great Britain, and eſtabliſhing in- 
dependent ſtates. We fight not for glory, or 
for ' conqueſt, We exhibit to mankind the re- 
markable ſpectacle of a people attacked by unpro- 
voked enemies, without any imputation, or even 
ſuſpicion of offence. They boaſt of their privi- 
| leges and civilization, and yet proffer no milder 
conditions than ſervitude or death. 

In our own native land, in defence of the free- 
dam that is our birthright, and which we ever en- 
joyed till the late violation of it; for the protection 
of our property, acquired ſolely by the honeſt in- 

_—_ of our forefathers and ourſelves, againſt vi- 
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olence actually offered, we have taken up arms. 
We ſhall lay them down when' hoſtilities ſhall ceafe 
on the part of the aggreſſors, and all danger of their 
being renewed ſhall be removed and not before. 

With an humble confidence in the mercies of 
the Supreme and Impartial Judge and Ruler of the 
Univerſe, we moſt devoutly implore his divine 
goodneſs to conduct us happily through this great 
conflict, to diſpoſe our adverſaries to reconciliation 
on reaſonable terms, and thereby to relieve the 
PIs from the calamities of civil war. + 


By Order of Conan, 
JOHN HANCOCK, Panama: 


Atteſted, . 
CHARLES THOMPSON, Szexzraxv. 


Philadelphia, July 6, 1775. 
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ARTICLES of Confederation and ar 

union, entered into. by the Delegates of the ſeveral 
Colonies of New Hampſbire, Maſſachuſetts, &. 
Sc. Ef. Sc. Sc. c. Ec. Sc. Cc. Sc. in Ge- 

|  neral Cenereſs met at n "my 10th, 
n 


PARTICLE E 
HE name of this Confederacy ſhall hence- 
forth be, The United Colonies of North Ame- 
rica. 
II. The United Colonies hereby ſeverally enter 
into a firm league of friendſhip with each other, 
binding on themſelves and their poſterity, for their 
common defence againſt their enemies, for the ſe- 
curity of their liberties and properties, the ſafety 
of their perſons and families, and their mutual and 
general welfare. | 
III. That each Colony ſhall enjoy and retain as 
much as it may think fit of its own preſent laws, 
cuſtoms, rights, privileges, and peculiar juriſdic- 
tions, within its own limits; and may amend its 
own conſtitution, as ſhall ſeem beſt to its own Aſ- 
ſembly or Convention. 
IV. That for the more convenient management of 
general intereſts, Delegates ſhall be elected annually - 
in each Colony, to meet in General Congreſs, at 
' ſuch time and place as ſhall be agreed on in the 
next preceding Congreſs. Only, where particular 
circumſtances do not make a deviation neceſſary, 
it is underſtood to be a rule, That each ſucceeding 
= V. * Congreſs 
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Congreſs is to be held in a different Colony, till 
the whole number be gone through, and ſo in per- 
petual rotation; and that accordingly, the next 
Congreſs after the preſent ſhall be held at Anna- 
polis, in Maryland. 

v. That the power and duty of the Congreſs 
ſhall extend to the determining on war and peace, 
the entering into alliances, the reconciliation with 
Great Britain, ſettling all diſputes between Colony 
and Colony, if any ſhould ariſe, and the planting 
new Colonies where proper. The Congreſs ſhall 
alſo make ſuch general ordinances as thought to 
be neceſſary for the general welfare, which parti- 
cular aſſemblies cannot be competent, but thoſe 
that may relate to our general commerce, or ge- 
neral currency, to the eſtabliſhment of poſts, the 
regulation of our common forces: the Con 
ſhall alſo have the appointment of all officers, civil 
and military, appertaining to the General Confe- 
deracy, ſuch as General Treaſurer, Secretary, &c. 
&c. &c. 

VI. All charges of wars, and all other general 
expences to be incurred for the common welfare, 
ſhall be defrayed out of a common treaſury, which 
is to be ſupplied by each Colony, in proportion ta 
its number of male polls between 16 and 60 years 
of age: the taxes for paying that proportion are ta 


be laid and levied by the laws of each Colony. 


VII. The number of Delegates to be elected, 
and ſent to the Congreſs by each Colony, ſhall be 
regulated, from rime to time, by the number of 
ſuch polls returned; ſo as that one Delegate be al- 
lowed 


F 4 
lowed for” evety 5000 polls: And the Delegites 
are to bring with them to every Congreſs, an au- 
_ thenticated'return of the number of polls in their 
reſpectise Colonies, Which is to be taken” for the 
purpoſes above mentioned. Aan 
VIII. At every meeting of the Congreſs, '6ne 
hatf of the Members returned, excluſive” of prox- 

ies; ſhall be neteſſary to make a quorum; and each 
| Bibi at the Congreſs ſhall have à vote in all 
caſes; and, if neceffutnly abſent, ſhall: be allowed 
to zppoint any other Delegate from the fame Co. 
lony to be his proxy, who may vote for him. 

IX. An executive Council ſhall be appointed by 
the Congreſs out of their own body, conſiſting of 
12 perſons, of whom, in the firſt appointment, one 
third, viz. four, ſhall be for one year, four for two 
years, and four for three years; and as the ſaid 
terms expire, the vacancies ſhall be filled up by 
appointments for three years, whereby one-third of 
the Members will be changed annually; and each 
perſon who has ſerved the ſame term of three years 
as Counſellor, ſhall have a reſpire of three years 
before he can be elected again. This Council, of 
whom two-thirds ſhall be a quorum, in the receſs 
of the Congreſs, is to execute what ſhall have been 
enjoined thereby; to manage the General Conti- 
nental buſineſs and ihtereſts, to receive applica- 
tions from foreign countries, to prepare matters 
for the conſideration of the Congreſs, to fill up pro 
tempore Continental Offices that fall vacant, and to 
draw on the General Treaſurer for ſuch monies as 
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may be neceſſary for general ſervices, and e 
2 by the Congreſs to ſuch ſervices. 

X. No colony ſhall engage in an offenſive war 
with any nation of Indians, without the conſent 
of the Congreſs, or great council above mention 
ed, who are firſt to men ann 
ſity of ſuch war. 

XI. A perpetual alliance offaiſiee d deferi- 
five is to be entered into, as ſoon as may, with 
the Six Nations; their limits aſcertained, and to 
be ſecured to them; their lands not to be en- 
| croached on, nor any private or colony purchaſe 
to be made of them hereafter to be held good, 
nor any contract for lands to be made, but be- 
tween the great council of the Indians at Onon- 
dega and the General Congreſs. The boundaries 
and lands of all the other Indians ſhall alſo be aſ- 
certained and ſecured to them in the ſame man- 
ner; and perſons appointed to reſide among them 
in proper diſtticts, who ſhall take care to prevent 
injuſtice in the trade with them; and be enabled 
at our general expence, by occaſional ſmall ſup- 
plies, to relieve their perſonal wants and diſtreſſes ; 
and all purchaſes from them ſhall be by the Con- 
greſs, for the general * and benefit of che 

United Colonies. ; 

XII. As all new inſtitutions may have i imper- 
fections, which only time and experience can diſ- 
cover, it is agreed, that the General Congreſs, 
from time to time, ſhall propoſe ſuch amendments 
of this conſtitution as may be found neceſlary, 
which being approved by a majority of the co- 
BY 
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lony aſſemblies, ſhall be equally binding with the 
reſt of the articles of this confederation, | |. - 
XIII. Any and every colony from Great Bri- 
tain upon the continent of North America, not 


at preſent engaged in our aſſociation, may, upon 

| application and joining the ſaid aſſociation, be re- 
| ceived into the confederation, viz. Quebec, St. 
John's, Nova Scotia, Bermudas, and the Eaſt and 
Welt Florida's, and ſhall thereupon be entitled to 


all the advantages of our n. mutual aſſiſtance, 
and commerce. 


| Theſe 8 ſhall be propoſed to the ſeveral 
provincial ' conventions or aſſemblies, to be by 
them conſidered ; and, if approved, they are ad- 
viſed to empower their delegates to agree and ra- 
tify the ſame in the enſuing Congreſs ; after which 
the union thereby eſtabliſhed is to continue firm, 
till the terms of reconciliation propoſed in the 
petition of the laſt Congreſs to the King are 
agreed to; till the Acts, ſince made, reſtraining 
the American commerce and fiſheries, are repeal- 
ed; till reparation. is made for the injury done 
to Boſton by ſhutting up its ports, for burning 
Charles Town, and for the expence of this unjuſt 
war; and till all the Britiſh troops are withdrawn 
from America. On the arrival of thefe events, 
the colonies are to return to their former con- 
nections and friendſhip with Great Britain; but 
on failure thereof, this confederation is to be per- 
| you 9 | 
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tries with,a moſt plentiful harveſt, whereby 
much corn and other proviſions can be ſpared 
to foreign nations who may want the ſame: 


Reſolved, That, after the expiration of ſix 
months from the 2oth July inſtant, being the day 
appointed by a late Act of Parliament of Great 
Britain, for reſtraining the trade of the confe- 
derate colonies, all Cuſtom Houſes therein (if 
the ſaid Act be not firſt repealed) ſhall be ſhut 
up, and all the officers of the fame diſcharged 
from the execution of their ſeveral functions; and 
declared to be thenceforth open to the ſhips of 
every. ſtate in Europe that will admit our com- 
merce, and protect it; who may bring in and 
expoſe to ſale, free of all duties, their reſpective 
produce and manufactures, and every kind of 
merchandiſe, excepting teas, and the merchandiſe 
of Great Britain, Ireland, and the Britiſh Welt 
India Iſlands. 

Reſolved, That we will, to the utmoſt of our 
power, maintain and ſupport this freedom of com- 
merce for two years certain after its commence- 
ment, any reconciliation between us and Great 
Britain notwithſtanding, and as much longer be- 
yond that term as the late Acts of Parliament for 
reſtraining the commerce and fiſheries, and diſ- 


allowing the laws and charters of any of the co- 


lonies, ſhall continue unrepealed. 


+ + * 
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Whereas it hath pleaſed God to bleſs theſe coun- 


48. 


